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SABBATH RECOLLECTIONS. 


That grassy lane! how oft ’twill rise 
In memory bright before mine eyes ; 
In dreams I sometimes see the spot ; 
In busy life ’tis ne’er forgot ; 

Across my path a ray it flings, 
And fills my soul with detter things. 


My thoughts are of a school-house there, 
Of morning hymns, and evening prayer, 
Of cheerful looks, and voices kind, 

Of Sabbath bells borne on the wind; 
And lips, long hushed, have still a tone 
In fancy’s ear, though years have flown. 


I see the grave-yard now, as when 
We read the tombstones in the glen,— 
Yes! every scene is pictured fair, 
As when we all were seated there ; 
All, all are present to my sight. 
Their forms come near my bed at night, 
And seem to chain me with a spell 
To pleasant thoughts I love so well! 
Boston, June 1840. J. T. FIELDS. 





SHELLEY, 


*« Was cradled into poetry by wrong, 
And learned in suffering what he taught in song.” 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


It is now about eighteen years since the waters 
of the Mediterranean closed over one of the most 
delicately organized and richly endowed beings of 
our era. A scion of the English aristocracy, the 
nobility of his soul threw far into the shade all 
conventional distinctions; while his views of life 
and standard of action were infinitely broader and 
more elevated than the narrow limits of caste. 
Highly imaginative, susceptible and brave, even 
in boyhood he reverenced the honest convictions 
of his own mind above success or authority. With 
a deep thirst for knowledge, he united a profound 
interest in his race. Highly philosophical in his 
taste, truth was the prize for which he most ear- 
nestly contended ; heroical in his temper, freedom 
he regarded as the dearest boon of existence ; of a 
tender and ardent heart, love was the grand hope 
and consolation of his being, while beauty formed 
the most genial element of his existence. 

Of such a nature, when viewed in a broad light, 
were the elements of Shelley’s character. Nor is 
it difficult to reconcile them with the details of his 
opinions and the tenor of his life. It is easy to 
imagine a state of society in which such a being 
might freely develope, and felicitously realize prin- 
ciples and endowments so full of promise; while, 
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on the other hand, it is only necessary to look 
around on the world as it is, or back upon its past 
records, to lose all surprise that this fine specimen 
of humanity was sadly misunderstood and his im- 
mediate influence perverted. The happy agency 
which as an independent thinker and humane poet 
might have been prophesied of Shelley, presupposed 
a degree of consideration and sympathy, not to say 
delicacy and reverence, on the part of society—a 
wisdom in the process of education—a scope of 
youthful experience—an entire integrity of treat- 
ment, to be encountered only in the dreams of the 
Utopian. To have elicited in forms of unadulte- 
rated good the characteristics of such a nature, 
“when his being overflowed,” the world should 
have been to him, 


‘“‘As a golden chalice to bright wine 
Which else had sunk into the thirsty dust.”* 


Instead of this, at the first sparkling of that foun- 
tain, the teachings of the world, and the lessons of 
life, were calculated to dam up its free tide in the 
formal embankments of custom and power. What 
wonder, then, that it overleaped such barriers, and 
wound waywardly aside into solitude to hear no 
sound “ save its own dashings t” 

The publication of the posthumous proset of 
Shelley, is chiefly interesting from the fact that it 
perfectly confirms our best impressions of the man. 
We here trace in his confidential letters, the love 
and philanthropy to which his muse was devoted. 
All his literary opinions evidenced the same sin- 
cerity. His refined admiration of nature—his habits 
of intense study and moral independence, have not 
been exaggerated. ‘The noble actions ascribed to 
him by partial friends, are proved to be the natural 
results of his native feelings. The peculiar suf- 
ferings of body and mind, of experience and ima- 
gination, to which his temperament and destiny 
subjected him, have in no degree been overstated. 
His generosity and high ideal of intellectual great- 
ness and human excellence, are more than indicated 
in the unstudied outpourings of his familiar corres- 
pondence. 

Love, according to Shelley, is the sum and es- 
sence of goodness. While listening to the organ 
in the Cathedral of Pisa, he sighed that charity in- 
stead of faith was not regarded as the substance 
of universal religion. Self he considered as the 
poisonous “ burr” which especially deformed mo- 


* Prometheus Unbound. 


+ Essays, Letters from Abroad, Translations and Frag- 


ments. By Perey Bysshe Shelley.” Edited by Mrs. Shel- 
ley: London. 1840, 
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dern society; and to overthrow this “dark idola- 
try,” he embarked on a lonely but most honorable 
crusade. The impetuosity of youth doubtless gave 
to the style of his enterprize an aspect startling to 
some of his well-meaning fellow-creatures. All 
social reformers must expect to be misinterpreted 
and reviled. In the case of Shelley, the great 
cause for regret is that so few should have paid 
homage to his pure and sincere intentions; that so 
many should have credited the countless slanders 
heaped on his name; and that a nature so gifted 
and sensitive, should have been selected as the ob- 
ject of such wilful persecution. The young poet 
saw men reposing supinely upon dogmas, and 
hiding cold hearts behind technical creeds, instead 
of acting out the sublime idea of human brother- 
hood. His moral sense was shocked at the injus- 
tice of society in heaping contumely upon an erring 
woman, while it recognizes and honors the author 
of her disgrace. He saddened at the spectacle so 
often presented, of artifical union in married life— 
the enforced constancy of unsympathizing beings— 
hearts dying out in the long struggle of an uncon- 
genial bond. Above all, his benevolent spirit bled 
for the slavery of the mass—the superstitious en- 
thralment of the ignorant many. He looked upon 
the long procession of his fellow-creatures plod- 
ding gloomily on to their graves, conscious of social 
bondage yet makihg no effort for freedom, groan- 
ing under self-imposed burdens yet afraid to cast 
them off, conceiving better things yet executing 
nothing. Many have felt and still feel thus. Shel- 
ley aspired to embody in life action, and to illus- 
trate in life and literature the reform which his 
whole nature demanded. He dared to lead forth 
at a public ball the scorned victim of seduction, 
and appal the hypocritical crowd by an act of true 
moral courage. As a boy, he gave evidence of his 
attachment to liberty by overthrowing a system of 
school tyranny; and this sentiment, in after life, 
found scope in his Odes to the Revolutionists of 
Spain and Italy. He fearlessly discussed the sub- 
ject of marriage, and argued for abolishing an in- 
stitution which he sincerely believed perverted the 
very sentiment upon which it is professedly based. 
“If I have conformed to the usages of the world, 
on the score of matrimony,” says one of his let- 
ters, “it is that disgrace always attaches to the 
weaker sex.” In relation to this and other of his 
theories, the language of a fine writer in reference 
to a kindred spirit is justly applicable to Shelley. 
“He conceived too nobly for his fellows—he 
raised the standard of morality above the reach of 
humanity; and, by directing virtue to the most 
airy and romantic heights, made her paths dange- 
rous, solitary, and impracticable.” Shelley enter- 
tained a perfect disgust for the consideration at- 
tached to wealth, and observed, with impatient 
grief, the shadow property throws over modest 
worth and unmonied excellence. Upon this senti- 





ment, also, he habitually acted. The maintenance 
of his opinions cost him, among other sacrifices, a 
fine estate. So constant and profuse was his libe- 
rality towards impoverished men of letters, and the 
indigent in general, that he was obliged to live 
with great economy. He subjected himself to se- 
rious inconvenience while in Italy, to assist a 
friend in introducing steam-navigation on the Me- 
diterranean. It was his disposition to glory in and 
support true merit wherever he found it. He was 
one of the first to recognize the dawning genius of 
Mrs. Hemans, to whom he addressed a letter of 
encouragement when she was a mere girl. He 
advocated a dietic reform, from a strong conviction 
that abstinence from spirituous liquors and animal 
food would do much to renovate the human race. 
Upon this idea his own habits were based. But 
the most obnoxious of Shelley’s avowed opinions, 
was his non-concurrence in the prevalent system 
of Religion. To the reflective student of his 
writings, however, the poet’s atheism is very dif- 
ferent from what interested critics have made it. 
School and its associations were inexpressibly try- 
ing to his free and sensitive nature ; and a series of 
puzzling questions of a metaphysical character, 
which he encountered in the course of his recrea- 
tive reading, planted the seeds of skepticism in his 
mind, which enforced religious observances and 
unhappy experience soon fertilized. Queen Mab, 
the production of a collegian in his teens, is rather 
an attack upon a creed than Christianity ; and was 
never published with the author’s consent. It 
should be considered as the crude outbreak of ju- 
venile talent eager to make trial of the new wea- 
pons furnished by the logic of Eton. Yet it was 
impertinently dragged again into notice to blight 
the new and rich flowers of his maturer genius, 
and meanly quoted against Shelley in the chancery 
suit by whieh he was deprived of his children. 
Instead of smiling at its absurdities, or rejecting, 
with similar reasoning its arguments, the force of 
authority, the very last to alarm such a spirit, was 
alone resorted to. What wonder if the ardent 
boy’s doubts of the popular system were increased, 
his views of social degradation confirmed ; that he 
came to regard custom as the tyrant of the uni- 
verse, and proposed to abandon a world from whose 
bosom he had been basely spurned? If an intense 
attachment to truth, and an habitual spirit of disin- 
terestedness constitute any part of Religion, Shel- 
ley was eminently religious. For the Divine cha- 
racter portrayed in the Gospels, he probably, in his 
latter years, had a truer reverence than the ma- 
jority of Christians. If we are to credit one of his 
most intimate friends, the Beatitudes constituted 
his delight and embodied his principles of faith. 
As far as the Deity is worshipped by a profound 
sensibility to the wonders and beauty of his uni- 
verse, a tender love of His creatures and a cherished 
veneration for the highest revelations of humanity, 
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the calumniated poet was singularly devout. “ Fools 
rush in where Angels fear to tread,” is true of hu- 
man conduct not less in its so called religious than 
its other aspects. We live in an atmosphere of 
doubt. To attain to clear and unvarying convic- 
tions, in regard to the mysteries of our being, is 
not the lot of all. There are those who cannot 
choose but wonder at the unbounded confidence of 
theologians. It is comparatively easy to be a 
church-goer, to conform to religious observances, 
to acquiesce in prevailing opinions; but to how 
many all this is but a part of the mere machinery 
of life! There are those who are slow to profess 
and quick to feel, who can only bow in meekness, 
and hope with trembling. Shelley’s nature was 
peculiarly reverential, but he entertained certain 
speculative doubts—and with the ordinary displays 
of Christianity he could not sympathize. The 
popular conception of the Divinity did not meet 
his wants; and so the world attached to him the 
brand of Atheist, and, under this anathema, hunted 
him down. “The shapings of our Heavens,” 
says Lamb, “are the modifications of our constitu- 
tions.” Shelley’s ideal nature modified his reli- 
gious sentiment. ; 
“T loved, I know not what ; but this low sphere 
And all that it contains, contains not thee ; 
Thou whom seen nowhere, I feel everywhere, 
Dim object of my soul’s idolatry.”* ; 

His Hymn to Intellectual Beauty is instinct 
with the spirit of pure devotion, directed to the 
highest conception of his nature. Unthinking, in- 
deed, is he who can for a moment believe that 
such a being could exist without adoration. Dr. 
Johnson says that Milton grew old without any 
visible worship. ‘The opinions of Shelley are no 
more to be regarded as an index to his heart, than 
the blind bard’s quiet musings as a proof that the 
fire of devotion did not burn within. Shelley’s ex- 
pulsion from college, for questioning the validity of 
Christianity, or perhaps more justly asserting its 
abuses, was the turning point in his destiny. This 
event, following immediately upon the disappoint- 
ment of his first attachment, stirred the very depths 
of his nature—and, in all probability, transformed 
the future man, from a good English squire, to a 
politician and reformer. Then came his prema- 
ture marriage, to which impulsive gratitude was 
the blind motive—the bitter consequences of his 
error—his divorce and separation from his chil- 
dren—his new and happy connection founded on 
true affection and intellectual sympathy—his ad- 
venturous exile and sudden death. How long, we 
are tempted to ask in calmly reviewing his life, 
will it require, in this age of wonders, for the truth 
to be recognized that opinions are independent of 
the will, and therefore not, in themselves, legiti- 
mate subjects of moral approbation or blame? It 
has been said that the purposes of men most truly 
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indicate their characters. Where can we find an 
individual in modern history of more exalted aims 
than Shelley? While a youth, he was wont to stray 
from his fellows, and thoughtfully resolve 
“To be wise 
And just and free and mild.”* 

When suffering. poverty in London, after his 
banishment, his benevolence found exercise in the 
hospitals, which he daily visited to minister to the 
victims of pain and disease. The object of con- 
stant malice, he never degenerated into a satirist. 

“Alas, good friend, what profit can you see 


In hating such a hateless thing as me? 
* * . 


There is no sport in hate, when all the rage 
Is on one side. 


Of your antipathy 
If I am the Narcissus, you are free 
To pine into a sound with hating me.”+ 
Though baffled in his plans, and cut off from fre- 
quent enjoyment by physical anguish, love and 
hope still triumphed over misanthropy and despair. 
He was adored by his friends, and beloved by the 
poor. Even Byron curbed his passions at Shelley’s 
‘wise rebuke, hailed him as his better angel, and 
transfused something of his elevated tone into the 
later emanations of his genius. 
“ Fearless he was and scorning all disguise, 
What he dared do or think, though men might start, 
He spoke with mild yet unaverted eyes ; 
Liberal he was of soul and frank of heart ; 
And to his dearest friends, who loved him well, 

Whate’er he knew or felt he would impart.” t 
And yet this is the man who was disgraced and 
banned for his opinions—deemed by a court of his 
country unworthy to educate his own children— 
disowned by his kindred, and forced from his na- 
tive land! What a reflection to a candid mind, that 
slander prevented all acquaintance and communion 
between Shelley and Lamb! How disgusting the 
thought of those vapid faces of the travelling 
English, who have done more to disenchant Italy 
than all her beggars, turned in scorn from the 
poet, as they encountered him on the Pincian or 
Lung ’Arno! With what indignation do we think of 
that beautiful head being defaced by a blow! Yet 
we are told, when Shelley was inquiring for letters 
at a continental post-office, some ruffian, under co- 
lor of the common prejudice, upon hearing his name, 
struck him to the earth. 

As a poet Shelley was strikingly original. He 
jnaintained the identity of poetry and philosophy ; 
and the bent of his genius seems to have been to 
present philosophical speculations, and “ beautiful 
idealisms of moral excellence,” in poetical forms. 
He was too fond of looking beyond the obvious 
and tangible to form a merely descriptive poet, and 
too metaphysical in his taste to be a purely senti- 
mental one. He has neither the intense egotism 
of Byron, nor the simple fervor of Burns. In 
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general, the scope of his poems is abstract, abound- 
ing in wonderful displays of fancy and allegorical 
invention. Of these qualities, the Revolt of Islam 
is a striking example. This lack of personality 
and directness, prevents the poetry of Shelley 
from impressing the memory like that of Mrs. 
Hemans or Moore. His images pass before the 
mind like frost-work at moonlight, strangely beau- 
tiful, glittering and rare, but of transient duration, 
and dream-like interest. Hence, the great body 
of his poetry can never be popular. Of this he 
seemed perfectly aware. ‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 
according to his own statement, was composed 
with a view to a very limited audience; and the 
“Cenci,” which was written according to more 
popular canons of taste, cost him great labor. The 
other dramas of Shelley are cast in classical moulds, 
not only as to form but in tone and spirit; and 
scattered through them are some of the most 
splendid gems of expression and metaphor to be 
found in the whole range of English poetry. Al- 
though these classical dramas seem to have been 
most congenial to the poet’s taste, there is abun- 
dant evidence of his superior capacity in more 
popular schools.of his art. For touching beauty, 
his “ Lines written in Dejection near Naples,” is 
not surpassed by any similar lyric ; and his “ Sky- 
Lark” is perfectly buoyant with the very music it 
commemorates. ‘ Julian and Maddalo” was writ- 
ten according to Leigh Hunt’s theory of poetical 
diction, and is a graceful specimen of that style. 
But “'The Cenci” is the greatest evidence we have 
of the poet’s power over his own genius. Horrible 
and difficult of refined treatment as is the subject, 
with what power and tact is it developed! When 
I beheld the pensive loveliness of Beatrice’s por- 
trait at the Barbarini palace, it seemed as if the 
painter had exhausted the ideal of her story. Shel- 
ley’s tragedy should be read with that exquisite 
painting before the imagination. The poet has 
surrounded it with an interest surpassing the lim- 
ner’s art. For impressive effect upon the reader’s 
mind, exciting the emotions of “terror and pity” 
which tragedy aims to produce, how few modern 
dramas can compare with “'The Cenci!” Perhaps 
“Adonais” is the most characteristic of Shelley’s 
poems. It was written under the excitement of 
sympathy ; and while the style and images are pe- 
culiar to the poet, an uncommon degree of natural 
sentiment vivifies this elegy. In dwelling upon its 
pathetic numbers, we seem to trace in the fate of 
Keats, thus poetically described, Shelley’s own 
destiny depicted by the instinct of his genius. 


“O weep for Adonais !—The quick Dreams, 

The passion-winged Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 

Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 

The love which was its music, wander not,— 

Wander no more. 
+ * * * 

*O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 


Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 

Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 

Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh! where was then 

Wisdom the mirror’d shield, or scorn the spear ? 

Or hadst thou waited the full eycie, when 

Thy spirit should have fill’d its creseent sphere, 

The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like deer. 

* * * * 

Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion-kites that scream below; 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead ; 

Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal. 
. * 


* * 


He has outsoar’d the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain ; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 
. 7 * . 
The inheritors of unfulfilled renown, 
Rose from their thrones built beyond mortal thought 
Far in the Unapparent. 
‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry. 
- * + * 
And he is gather’d to the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 
. * . * 
Life, like a dome of many-color’d glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. 


* * * * 


My spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given.” 


The elements of Shelley’s genius were rarely 
mingled. ‘The grand in nature delighted his muse. 
Volcanoes and glaciers, Alpine summits and rocky 


caverns filled his fancy. He admired to pass the 
spring-days amid the ruined baths of Caracalla, and 
to seek the corridors of the Coliseum at moonlight. 
He loved to watch the growth of thunder-showers, 
and to chronicle his dreams. German literature, 
to which he was early attracted, probably origi- 
nated much of his taste for the wild and wonderful. 
Plato and the Greek poets, sculpture and solitude, 
fed his spirit. Such ideas as that of will uncon- 
quered by tyranny—the brave endurance of suf- 
fering—legends like the “ Wandering Jew”—the 
poetry of evil as depicted in the Book of Job— 
* Paradise Lost,” the story of “ Prometheus,” and 
the traditions of “ ‘The Cenci,” interested him pro- 
foundly. He revelled in “the tempestuous loveli- 
ness of terror.” The sea was Shelley’s idol. 
Some of his happiest hours were passed in a boat. 
The easy motion, 





“Active without toil or stress, 
Passive without listlessness,” 
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probably soothed his excitable temperament; while 
the expanse of waves and sky, the countless phe- 
nomena of cloud and billow, and the awful gran- 
deur of storms delighted his soul. Hence his 
favorite illustrations are drawn from the sea, and 
many of them are as perfect pearls of poesy as 
ever the adventurous diver rescued from the deep 
of imagination. Nor were they obtained without 
severe struggle and earnest application. Shelley’s 
life was intense, and although only in his thirtieth 
year when his beloved element wrapt him in the 
embrace of death, the snows of premature age al- 
ready flecked his auburn locks ; and, in sensation and 
experience, he was wont to say, he had far outsped 
the calendar. Shelley was a true disciple of love. 
He maintained with rare eloquence the sponta- 
neity and sanctity of the passion, and sought to 
realize the ideal of his affections with all a poet's 
earnestness. Alastor typifies the vain search. 

Time—the great healer of wounded hearts— 
the mighty vindicator of injured worth—is rapidly 
dispersing the mists which have hitherto shrouded 
the fame of Shelley. Sympathy for his sufferings, 
and a clearer insight into his motives, are fast re- 
deeming his name and influence. Whatever views 
his countrymen may entertain, there is a kind of 
living posterity in this young. republic, who judge 
of genius by a calm study of its fruits, wholly unin- 
fluenced by the distant murmur of local prejudice 
and party rage. ‘To such, the thought of Shelley 
is hallowed by the aspirations and spirit of love 
with which his verse overflows; and, in their pil- 
grimage to the old world, they turn aside from the 
more august ruins of Rome to muse reverently 
upon the poet, where 


“One keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 
Pavilioning the dust of him who plann’d 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transform’d to marble ; and beneath, 
A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we love with scarce extinguish’d breath.”* 





OH! GIVE ME THY HEART! 


BY GEORGE B. WALLIS. 


Oh! give me thy heart, and the bliss of thy love ; 
And when spirits beatified come from above, 
Commissioned to earth to encourage and bless, 
Thou shalt meet with approval and I with redress. 


My heart in its darkness had wandered aside ! 

No voice to encourage—no planet to guide— 

Nor smile that could touch it with radiance divine ; 
*T ill it glow’d in the halo imparted from thine. 


Then give me thy heart, and no longer I'll stray, 
As a traveller benighted and lost from his way ;— 
Our affections but wander until they may find 

An object, when round it their tendrils are twined. 


* Adonais. 





Belov’d one, I yield my affections for thine ; 

May they meet as the stems of a new-risen vine, 
Which rising alone on their mutual strength, 

O’er the top of the woods are seen spreading at length. 


The hopes of my heart—its ambition and pride, 
Have flattered and dazzled a moment, and died ; 
But the griefs I have felt have attempered my soul, 
From its baseless conceits to a holier control. 


Then give me thy heart, and the bliss of thy love, 

And when spirits beatified come from above, 

Commission’d to earth to encourage and bless, 

Thou shalt meet with approval and I with redress. 
Middletown, Va., 1840. 





MY UNCLE’S UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 
NO. V. 


My Dear Nephew :—Accompanying this letter, I send 
you a piece written some 16 or 17 years since. I send it to 
you, more for the sake of some remarks which it has sug- 
gested to my mind, than for anything in the piece itself. In 


order to understand these, you must first read the manu- 
script. 


THE ISLE OF THE BLEST, 
A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Towards the close of May 1818, I was called by busi- 
ness to travel through the valley of Virginia. The day on 
which I left the little village of Middlebrook, was one of 
those delightful days which are so common in mountainous 
districts during the spring months. A thunder-storm had 
occurred during the preceding night, and purified the at- 
mosphere. When I mounted my horse, the sun was just 
rising above the neighboring mountains, the heavens were 
of the deepest azure-blue, the earth was clothed in its rich 
spring dress of luxuriant vegetation, rendered still more 
beautiful by the last night’s shower; a few fleecy clouds 
were hanging about the summits of the neighboring moun- 
tains, and gave a varied beauty to the landscape; the 
thrush was carolling his matin-song, and in unison with all 
nature, seemed engaged in rendering his thankful adoration 
to the Giver of every good. It was just such a day as the 
traveller loves; and might all his days be such, his life 
would be the pleasantest life on earth. As my business 
did not call for despatch, I rode leisurely along ; now stop- 
ping to examine some curious flower which grew by the 
way-side, and then to view with delight the ever-varying 
beauty of the mountain scenery around me, wherever an 
opening in the forest brought the mountains into view. 
When [ had proceeded some four or five miles, I was over- 
taken by a gentleman, travelling like myself on horseback, 
and as we were pursuing the same route, we soon fell into 
conversation and travelled for the greater part of the day 
in company with each other. Some remark of mine, I do 
not now recollect what, though I think my remark was sug- 
gested by the peculiarly melancholy cast of my companion’s 
countenance, induced him to give me the history of his 
past life. As there are some strange incidents in his story, 
I will endeavor to give it to you, reader, as nearly as possi- 
ble in his own words. Do you ask me whether I think the 
story a true one? My answer is, I will not vouch for its 
truth ; though I feel no hesitation in saying that my fellow- 
traveller believed it to be true, every word of it. I have 
mingled much with my fellow-men, and I think that 1 may 
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safely say, | have learned to distinguish the honest man 
from the rogue, by his looks and his manner ; and I feel no 
hesitation in asserting, that my companion believed the sto- 
ry which he told me to be true. I could not well be mis- 
taken in this instance. Respecting the truth of the story 
itself, [ will leave you to form your own opinion, after you 
have read it through. 

“1 was born,” commenced my companion, “on the eas- 
tern shore of Virginia. Whilst I was yet a child, I had the 
misfortune to lose both my parents by an epidemic disease, 
which prevailed throughout that part of the state. After 
their death, I was taken home by an uncle, a brother of my 
father’s; and in his house spent the greater part of my youth. 
My uncle, 1 have always thought, meant to treat me kindly ; 
but he was one of those good-natured, indolent men, who 
if they are permitted to doze away their days in listless 
inactivity, care but little for that which happens around 
them. My aunt was a very different sort of person; an 
active, managing woman, who I believe encouraged my 
uncle in his indolence, in order that she might rule the 
whole establishment with undisputed sway. I never was a 
favorite with her. When quite a child, I had manifested a 
strong preference for my uncle; and by some childish re- 
mark | made about her beauty, (or perhaps I should rather 
say her want of beauty, for she was certainly the most 
homely woman I ever saw, and the wonder with me was, 
how my uncle ever came to marry her,) I incurred her last- 
ing displeasure. Although she did not object to my uncle’s 
bringing me home with him, on the death of my parents, 
yet she seemed from the first determined to show me that 
her displeasure was not a thing to be trifled with. In a 
thousand ways, such as none but the mistress of a house, 
who has every part,of it under her control, can command, 
‘would she vex me in little matters. If there was anything 
broken or out of place, it mattered not who was the guilty 
one, the blame was sure to be laid upon my shoulders. She 
seemed to study my likes and my dislikes, just for the sake 
of crossing me. To give you an instance :—I was passion- 
ately fond of reading, and in my uncle’s library I found 
many of the novels and romances of the olden times. 
When I read these works, being yet young, I believed that 
every word of them was true; and my whole soul would 
sometimes be wrapped up:in the narrative. Whenever 1 
would sit down by the fire, of a long winter’s evening, and 
become interested in one of these books, my aunt was 
sure to interrupt me with, ‘run Charles, and bring your 
aunt’s knitting to her, that’s a good bey; or, go and bring 
your socks to me, Charles, and I’ll mend them now ;’ or, 
when there was nothing else which could be done, ‘chunk 
the fire Charles, and see if you cannot make it burn better.’ 
In such ways as these, she rendered her house disagreea- 
ble to me; and in pleasant weather I used always to be- 
take myself to the fields, returning to the house only when 
hunger or approaching night compelled me. Many have 
been the days which I have spent lying in the long broom- 
grass, or in the shade of a clump of large trees, about a 
mile from my uncle’s house, reading these old romances, or 
indulging in bright day-dreams. When thus employed, I 
would for a time forget my troubles. 

“As I grew older, the manner of my aunt’s persecution 
changed ; but its severity increased rather than diminished. 
At length it became so intolerable, that rather than bear it 
longer, I determined to leave my home and seek my for- 
tune in the world. My uncle’s house was situated within 
sight of the sea. Often had I seen the merchant vessels 
with their white sails spread to a gentle breeze, gliding by 
on their way to the south or to the north, and as often had 
I wished myself on board them. When I came to deter- 
mine upon the course which | should pursue, this oft-indul- 
ged desire at once determined me. I will go to sea, said! ; 
and thus shall I at once escape forever from the persecu- 





tions of my aunt; and perhaps, in a few years, I may re- 
turn to my native land with a fortune which will enable me 
to spend the remainder of my days free from the cares of 
the world, and in such a condition as best to enjoy its plea- 
sures. In fulfilment of this determination, as soon as I 
quitted my uncle’s house I made my way as speedily as 
possible to Norfolk, and finding there a vessel on the point 
of sailing for the East Indies, I offered myself for the place 
of a common sailor. As I had a good countenance and was 
strong and well-grown for one of my age, my offer was 
accepted. Within five days from the time I left home, I 
found myself on board an East-Indiaman, on my way 
across the Atlantic, and out of sight of land. 

““ When we had been at sea about four weeks, I was sit- 
ting on deck during my watch, one calm summer-evening, 
in a peculiarly pleasant frame of mind. Every thing around 
me was calculated to lead me to reflection. There was 
little in the past on which I could think with pleasure. 
There was one period, the few brief years of infancy which 
[ spent at my own home, whilst my parents yet lived, on 
which my memory loved to fix itself ; but it was like one 
lone star, shining with feebleness amid surrounding dark- 
ness. Inthe present, I found much to please me. When 
I thought of my native land, there was none of that 
yearning after home, which the young sailor, when for the 
first time he finds himself far out upon the ocean, so often 
feels. Long years had elapsed since the turf had grown 
green over my parents’ graves ; and since they had gone, I 
had never known the endearments of parental affection— 
and it is these which give to home its charms. I 
had no home. The frankness, the hardihood, the daring 
spirit manifested by my fellow-sailors, delighted me. It 
was just what my romantic disposition led me to desire in 
my companions ; and I thought that Providence had at last 
placed me in a situation in which 1 could be happy. But 
*twas in the future—the bright, the glorious future—such as 
it appeared to my excited imagination, that I loved best to 
dwell. My anticipations of happiness in coming years, 
were not marred by any thoughts of the uncertainty of for- 
tune, or the selfishness of my fellow-men. What knew | 
of my fellow-men? In my wildest day-dreams, I never in- 
dulged in brighter anticipations of future happiness than | 
did on that evening. 

“Such was my frame of mind, when insensibly sleep stole 
over me.. In my dream, a being of celestial beauty stood 
before me, and addressing herself to me, said, ‘I am sent 
to summon you to the Isle of the Blest—you must quit this 
vessel, but trust yourself to the waves without hesitation.’ 
When I awoke, I found the heavens which had hitherto 
been unusually serene, overcast with clouds. The wind 
was rising, and a heavy bank of clouds which appeared in 
the west gave no uncertain sign of a coming storm. ‘The 
captain had been aroused, and was giving his orders to 
furl the sails and to put the ship in trim to contend suc- 
cessfully with the winds and waves. And these precau- 
tions were by no means uncalled for. The storm increased 
upon us every minute—in less than an hour, our situation 
was such as to make the stoutest heart tremble. No one 
but a person who has been at sea in a storm, can form any 
adequate conception of our situation. The waves ran 
mountain high, and seemed every moment ready to go over 
us forever. The wind had increased to a complete hurricane, 
and as it howled through the rigging, it made the old vessel 
crack, as if her stoutest timbers were about to give way. 
My station was in the forecastle, and when the ship would 
mount to the top of a wave, and hang for a moment sus- 
pended there, the lightning flash would sometimes light up 
the scene, and as I cast a fearful glance before me, the 
yawning deep seewed to my excited imagination like the 
open jaws of destruction, ready to devour me. Such was 
our situation, when the fastenings by which I had lashed 
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myself to one of the stanchions gave way, and the next 
moment a heavy sea came pouring in upon us, and swept 
before it everything which was lying loose upon the deck. 
I, of course, was carried overboard. I hallooed as loud as 
I could for assistance—but my voice was drowned amid 
the roar of the waves beneath and around me, and the wild 
tumult of the storm above. Thus was I cast upon the 
ocean without even a plank to sustain me. For a long 
time I struggled with the waves. I am not superstitious, 
but yet the words I had heard in my dream, ‘ you must quit 
this vessel, but trust yourself to the waves without hesita- 
tion,’ still rung in my ears, and gave me strength to hold out 
much longer than I otherwise could have done. It may be, 
thought I, that some land is near, and if I can but keep my 
head above water, the wind and the waves may cast me on 
it. But in such circumstances, nature cannot hold out for- 
ever, and at length [ felt that my strength was fast failing, 
and that after a few more struggles the waves must close 
over me. I cannot describe the horrible sensations I felt 
when I found myself sinking in the ocean. I had often 
when far from danger and oppressed by the troubles of life, 
wished that I could die; but now, when my hour seemed 
to have come, oh how gladly would I have accepted of life 
on any terms. Let me live a slave, or a cripple, or prisoner 
all my days—but save me, oh! save me from this watery 
grave. In the agony of that moment, I realized the feelings 
of the drowning man when he catches at a straw. I heard 
the dash of the waters as they went over me; a rushing 
sound was in my ears; I felt my heart cease to beat; in- 
sensibility came gradually over me ; and I was unconscious 
of every thing around. 

“When returning consciousness came to me, I found 
myself lying upon a bed with a venerable old man sitting 
by my side. Who shall describe my feelings when first I 
was able to realize my situation. I am yet alive, thought I; 
but has the past been all a dream? No, that cannot be. 
The agony I had suffered when I found myself sinking in 
the ocean, was too deeply impressed upon my mind to have 
formed part of adream. No, it is all a reality: Lhave been 
washed overboard; I have struggled for a time with the 
waves ; I have given up all for lost: this is now all passed— 
I am yet alive; but where? As this question arose in my 
mind, the words of the apparition which I had seen on ship- 
board occurred to me—‘ 1 am sent to summon you to the 
Isle of the Blest.’ You may think me superstitious, but 1 
can assure you I am notabelieverindreams. The strange 
coincidence between my dream and my after-fortunes, in 
this case may have been accidental. Such a dream as 
mine would very naturally occur to a young person whose 
memory was filled with the marvels of the old romances, 
and who now, for the first time, found himself far out upon 
the ocean; and it is more than probable that the first gusts 
of the storm which were felt before I awoke, may have sug- 
gested to my fancy the idea that I must quit the vessel ; for 
I have noticed that real occurrences do often mingle their 
shadows with the fleeting visions of adream. But these 
are thoughts which have occurred to me since, as I have 
reflected upon the past. At the time of which I speak, 
when a consciousness of my existence first returned to me, 
the belief impressed itself irresistibly upon my mind, that 
by some strange means, such as mortals wot not of, I had 
beed snatched from a watery grave and was now a tenant 
of the Isle of the Blest. And the circumstances in which 
I found myself, impressed this conviction the more deeply 
upon my mind. The softest zephyrs fanned my still fever- 
ish temples ; the delicious odours of a thousand sweet flow- 
ers filled the air; and then the appearance of the old man 
who sat at the head of my couch, a few silvery locks stray- 
ing out from underneath the cap which he wore, his long 
gray beard, his mild yet majestic look, were just such as 
in imagination I had given to the sages of olden times. 





Can it be, I asked myself, that I am indeed a tenant of the 
Isle of the Blest? 

“A slight motion which I made, attracted the attention 
of the old man. I[ was about to speak—but, strange as it 
may seem to you, I was afraid to make the attempt, Jest in 
so doing I might dissolve the charm, and find that after all 
it was butadream. The old man discovering my inten- 
tion, at once addressed me: ‘My son, you are among 
friends—fear not ; but compose yourself to sleep—you need 
it in your present exhausted state.’ But, father, said I, 
where am I, and how came I here? I believe that | asked 
this question with a trembling tone, and with all that awe- 
stricken reverence with which one would address a being 
of a superior order depicted in my countenance. At any 
rate, I was conscious of such feelings, whether my coun- 
tenance expressed them or not. From my look and man- 
ner, or from something else, the old man seemed to guess 
my thoughts, and smiled as he replied—‘ Do not suppose 
that anything marvellous has happened to you. I suppose 
you are one of the crew of a vessel which I saw last even- 
ing far off to the north-east of this island, and that you were 
washed over-board during the late storm; this morning I 
found you apparently lifeless upon the beach,!I immediately 


brought you to this place, and used the best means I| could . 


command to restore you to life, and a kind Providence has 
crowned my efforts with success. You are among friends; 
do not seek to know more at present, but try and compose 
yourself” Having thus spoken, he arose and walked away 
from my couch, evidently with the view of putting an end 
to our conversation. 

“This speech dissipated all my romantic fancies, and for 
an instant I felt disappointed—but ’twas only for an instant. 
The reflection that I was really alive, that my existence 
was a bona fide existence, like that of any other man, more 
than compensated for all my fancies. It is safer to remain 
a being of flesh and blood than to become an inhabitant of 
a fairy-land, even though that land be the Isle of the Blest. 

“‘ Several days elapsed before I was allowed to converse 
freely—and a much longer time before I was able to leave 
my bed. That you may the better understand my story, lL 
will tell you at once what I afterwards learned of my situa- 
tion, and of the history of the old man by whom my life had 
been preserved. 1 was on an Island which rose by itself 
far-off from all other land in the ocean. It has never, so 
far as I can learn, been laid down upon any map—but judg- 
ing from the position of our ship at the time I was washed 
overboard, it must be situated some three or four hundred 
miles to the north-east of Cape Blanco in South America. 
The old man who had saved me, and his daughter, were its 
only tenants. Many years before, he had lost his wife in 
the West Indies ; and shortly after that event, had started 
with the intention of returning with his daughter to Eng- 
land. On the passage, the ship in which he had sailed was 
attacked by pirates, and being unarmed, was soon captured. 
The first mate of the pirate-vessel had once been, for afew 
days, an inmate of the old man’s hospitable mansion ; and 
being at the time in ill health, had received much kindness 
from the family. This he remembered, and now exerted 
himself with so much effect, that the old man and his daugh- 
ter were saved from ‘ walking the plank’—the fate of al] the 
other passengers. After a few days, however, they were 
sent adrift in a small boat, with provisions to last them a 
week or so, and thus abandoned to their fate. After being 
driven about for some time at the mercy of the wind and 
waves, they landed on this island. When I first told 
him my story—of course not forgetting my marvellous vi- 
sion—he was so much struck with the name which I had 
given the island, that he proposed to call it the Isle of the 
Blest. And it well deserves that name, said he, for surely 
if man can be blessed anywhere on earth, he may be here ; 
where, far removed from the turmoil of the world, no longer 
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the slave of its ambition or its pomp, surrounded with all 
that is beautiful in nature, fed by the rich fruits which ri- 
pen without his fostering care, here may he pass his life 
without a trouble to distress or an anxiety to harrass him. 

“ Lest I should become tedious, I will pass over the pe- 
riod of my convalescence, simply remarking that I received 
every kindness at the hands of the old man and his daugh- 
ter, the lovely Sapho, which it was possible for them to be- 
stow. Their kindness relieved, to a great extent, the tedium 
of my confinement—and sometimes, as in the cool of the 
evening they both seated themselves by the side of my 
couch and we engaged in conversation, or as 1 listened to 
the voice of Sapho, as she sang some simple air, I could 
have consented forever to have remained an invalid, if I 
might but enjoy their society. Such a voice as she pos- 
sessed, so rich, so full, so sweet, I had never heard be- 
fore ; the richest tones of the Eolian harp, when its wild 
music is awakened by the passing breeze, are not more me- 
lodious ; and then, her whole soul seemed to breathe forth 
in her song. In fancy I had often pictured to myself the 
one whom I could wish to have as my companion ; and as I 
was not bound down by stern realities, you may well be- 
lieve she was a lovely being. But in the wildest day- 
dreams even of my childhood’s wildest hour, I had never 
pictured to myself a creature more lovely than she. There 
is one fact which I am almost afraid to mention, lest you 
shou!d doubt my truth—but I will mention it, and you may 
believe it or not, as you choose. She was the very image of 
the apparition which I had seen whilst onship-board. Her 
figure, her manner, her countenance, her voice, were all 
those of the oae who had forewarned me that I should leave 
the vessel and become a tenant of the Isle of the Blest. 
The whole of that memorable vision was so deeply impress- 
ed upon my memory, that I could not be mistaken. 

“ As you will suppose, she soon became my idol. . The 
kind of reading in which I had indulged from early youth, 
had given a romantic turn to my disposition; and the cir- 
cumstances in which I had been cast upon the island, were 
not such as were calculated to render me more sober-mind- 
ed. I loved her with a devotion which common mortals, 
conversant only with the every-day scenes of real life, ne- 
ver feel. If I hoped for happiness in time to come, it was 
in the enjoyment of her love ; if 1 formed a plan for the fu- 
ture, it was that I might gain her smile ; if I wished for any 
of the blessings of this life, it was that I might share them 
with her; if 1 was anxious to recover, it was that | might 
always be near her, that 1 might join her in her rambles, 
that I might gather for her the choicest fruits and flowers 
which the island would afford—that I might listen to her 
voice, might anticipate her every want, might spend my 
life in ministering to her happiness. * * * 

* * * * * * * 

‘One evening, some four or five months after the time at 
which I was first cast upon the island, I had wandered with 
Sapho to some distance from the cottage, and we had seat- 
ed ourselves upon a rising ground which commanded a view 
of a greater part of the island, and of the ocean for many 
miles around. The scene which lay spread out at our feet 
was one of surpassing loveliness, The country sloping on 
every side towards the sea, seen as it then was by moon- 
light, was divested of everything which could offend the 
eye—the little streamlet which rose near the place where 
we were sitting, as it pursued its way onward to the ocean, 
dashed o’er its rocky channel in a thousand mimic cataracts, 
and its waters, broken into drops and thrown for a moment 
into the air, glistened like so many diamonds ; the full-orbed- 
moon had just arisen, and threw a silvery mantle o’er the 
wide expanse of waters which surrounded us; old ocean 
himself was still, was quiet, as. if hushed in infant-slum- 
bers—it was indeed a fairy scene, such as blest-spirits 
might love to look upon. The head of Sapho rested upon 





my bosom. Yes, I had told her that I loved her, and had 
just heard from her trembling lips the confession that she 
loved me in return :—when suddenly, my aunt, with a band 
of demons at her back rushed upon us, and tearing me 
away, bound me hand and foot, and rising with me into the 
air, bore me away to this mountain-land and shut me up in 
a dungeon. How long I have lain there bound in fetters, 
God only knows. I have prayed, I have entreated my cruel 
tormenter to release me—I have struggled with my desti- 
ny—-I have sought to tear the chains from off me, till in the 
mad effort, I have cut my flesh to the bones ; and now have 
I escaped! but Sapho, my loved dne, where art thou? 1 
will find thee—yes, though I have to search the wide world 
over, I will find thee. My Sapho, my loved one, my lost 
one—TI will return to thee.” 

I turned to my companion—he was standing up in his 
stirrups—the bridle had dropped upon his horse’s neck ; his 
hands were clasped; big tears were rolling down his cheeks ; 
his eyes—could I be mistaken ?—no, the wild glare of in- 
sanity was there. Reader, my companion, to whose story I 
had been listening, was a maniac; and as I afterwards 
learned, had that morning escaped from the Lunatic Asy- 
lum in the neighboring town of Staunton. 

You will notice that I have given to this tale the title of 
“a Romance of the Nineteenth Century.” Had I finished it 
so as to send it to the press, I should have erased these 
words; yet I am glad, on your account, that they remain, as 
they lead me to notice a fact which I wish you to remem- 
ber. The fact is this:—An author, from his own peculiar 
train of thought at the time, often gives to a word a pecu- 
liar shade of meaning which does not properly belong to it ; 
whilst he thinks he is only apprehending the true meaning 
of the word more fully than others have done before him. 
As the consequence of this, a sentence which is perfectly 
clear to the writer and to his mind full of meaning, will 
often be obscure, or convey no meaning at all to the mind 
of the reader. I will venture to say, that if you noticed the 
title, “a Romance of the Nineteenth Century,” you expected 
a tale of a very different character from that which you 
have just read ; and further, that now, after you have finished 
the piece, you wonder what ever induced me to put such a 
title at the head of it. The train of thought which lead me 
to call this tale “a Romance of the Nineteenth Century,” 
was recalled to mind by reading the piece over, as vividly 
as if I had made the mistake but yesterday. I will write it 
out, and, after reading it, 1 think you will acknowledge that 
the error was a very natural one, and with my views of the 
meaning of the word romance, the title was not altogether 
inappropriate. 

The question which started me on the train of thought 
referred to was this: What was it which lead the old ro- 
mance writers to place their heroes in such unnatural cir- 
cumstanc. s, and to make them perform such marvellous 
feats as they did? Did these writers believe that such feats 
ever were performed on earth? No, certainly not. They 
wished an opportunity to describe the stronger emotions of 
the soul—to depict heroic virtue in its most perfect form—to 
hold up vice in its most hideous aspect—to tell of such in- 
cidents as they had often wished might happen; in one 
word, to embody their own day-dreams. Have you never, 
when you have been engaged in building castles in the air, 
and have gone on from one incident to another, until sud- 
denly you have been struck with the extravagance of your 
own imaginings, said to yourself—never mind, it is all ima- 
gination, and whilst [ am imagining I may as well suit 
myself; the most extravagant thing I can conceive of will 
be just as true as all the rest of it: and so go on to still 
greater extravaganees? If you can lay your hand upon your 
heart and say you have not, I must tell you, you are no 
genuine castle-builder. At the time at which the old ro- 
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mances were written, men believed in the existence of 
giants and spirits of supernatural power, with whom men 
might hold intercourse, and by whom they might be aided 
in performing such feats as mere men could never accom- 
plish; and they were, doubtless, principal actors in the 
day-dreams of men of that age. They are just the kind of 
beings to help a man over those hard places in his day- 
dreams which we poor moderns have to surmount by say- 
ing, never mind, it is all imagination, and whilst I am ima- 
gining I may as well imagine what will suit me. But is 
the writer of the present day entirely excluded from this 
field of fiction? Must our day-dreams all be forgotten the 
moment they are finished? May 1 not take one of the most 
probable of my day-dreams and make a romance of it? The 
great difficulty in the way of doing this is, they are all too 
extravagant to be believed; and in this philosophical age, I 
cannot call to my assistance giants, demons, &c. 
This, however, I can do; I can write the story, and let 
it become more and more extravagant as I proceed—stop- 
ping once or twice to explain every thing at all improbable, 
which has gone before so naturally that the reader shall ac- 
knowledge that he can see no reason why it might not all 
be true ; and in this way I will stretch his faith, (for man’s 
credence is a very elastic substance if you take hold of it 
in the right manner,) until at last I will tell something 
which is past all belief, and which I cannot explain; and 
then get out of the difficulty by making my hero turn out 
insane. In this way | will have an opportunity of introdu- 
cing my hero in circumstances calculated to call forth his 
deeper feelings in all their power, and of describing some 
of those scenes which exist in imagination alone ; in fine, 
of embodying one of my day-dreams. I will do just what 
the old romance-writers did, only adapting myself to the 
times. Such was the peculiar meaning which I attached 
to the term romance, and which lead me to call the present 
tale “a Romance of the Nineteenth Century ;” and such the 
train of thought which led me to attach this meaning to the 
term. In thinking of this matter after several years have 
elapsed, I do not see that I did any very great violence to 
the word in attaching such a meaning to it, and yet no one 
but myself would have understood it in that sense; and 
unless you did thus understand it, it would appear in the 
present instance misapplied, or else would convey no 
meaning at all. The true meaning of the term romance is, 
an extravagant tale—in which giants, spirits, et id omne genus, 
are introduced for the purpose of enabling heroes and he- 
roines to accomplish those things which, as mere mortals, 
they never could do; and they are a class of productions 
peculiar to a superstitious age. The modern novels are 
their legitimate successors. They are in fact, “ Romances 
of the Nineteenth Century.” The age of the romance, in 
its original type, is passed, and we can no longer read them 
with the interest our fathers could. I have sometimes 
wished that for a time I could yield myself up fully to the 
belief of supernatural interference in the affairs of men, in 
order that | might read some of these old romances with 
the zest with which they were once read: but such a wish 
is vain ;—they are now “ with the years beyond the flood.” 
The character of our fictions, like that of every thing else, 
changes from age to age; and, on mature deliberation, I 
think the change in this instance has been tr the better. 
It is true that in the old romances greater marvels were ac- 
complished, and man was shown in circumstances calcu- 
lated to awaken deeper feeling than those in which he now- 
a-days appears; but there was little attention paid to the 
accurate delineation of human character, or to the descrip- 
tion of those minuter incidents which give so high a degree 
of finish to modern fictions. There is very much the same 
difference between the two that there is between the Egyp- 
tian and Grecian styles of sculpture ; the one is grand in its 


nificent in its drapery ; the other is remarkable for its chaste 

simplicity and the attention which has been paid to every 

part—a perfection of finish which will bear the nicest scru- 

tiny; the one strikes the untutored mind with astonish- 

ment; the other pleases the man of cultivated taste. 

Such errors as that of which [ was guilty, in my use of 

the word romance, are, I believe, by no means uncommon. 

In reading, I have often met with passages somewhat o'- 

scure, in which I have little doubt the obscurity has been 

produced in this way. There is an example in point which 

occurs to me now. In a review which appeared sometime 

since in one of our literary periodicals, the following sen- 

tence occurs: “a lecture, introductory to a course of lec- 

tures on any science, is generally expected to bring to light 

the literature of that science.” Stop here, and let me ask you 

what do you understand by “ the literature of a science?” 

Perhaps you will tell me it does not convey to your mind 

any very definite idea; but as belles-lettres, poetry and 

history, are generally considered as belonging to the de- 

partment of literature, as contra-distinguished from that of 
science, the writer probably means the history of science. 

He means no such thing. The whole sentence is—“ a lec- 

ture, introductory to a course of lectures on any science, is 

generally expected to bring to light the literature of that 

science, or that knowledge of it which is readily received 

and enjoyed by the man of letters merely.” Although IL 

have no other knowledge of the train of thought which 

led the reviewer to use the term literature in the sense in 
which he has used it, other than that which I gather from a 
perusal of the review itself, yet I have little hesitation in 
believing that it was something of this kind. In an intro- 
ductory lecture, the lecturer has to address persons igno- 
rant of the science which forms his subject; and for this 
reason must confine himself entirely to such subjects as 
require no previous study to understand them. This por- 
tion of science has, to the more abstruse portions, very 
much the same relation that literature does to the other 
portions of man’s knowledge. I want a name for it. Why 

not call it “ the literature of science?” In this way, the re- 
viewer has been led to employ the term literature in such 
a way, that, but for the explanation which immediately fol- 
lows, it would either convey no meaning at all, or else a 
meaning different from that which the author intended. I 
could multiply such instances as these, but these are suffi- 
cient to give you a clear idea of the nature of that class of 
errors which 1 wish you to avoid. 

In order to get rid of the air of incredibility which the 
accompanying tale would otherwise have worn, I deter- 
mined (as I have already mentioned) to make the hero turn 
out to be insane ; and in so doing, introduced a new element 
into the plan of the piece. Not only were the incidents of 
the tale to be such as might form a part of a sane man’s day- 
dreams, but also such as might form a part of an insane 
man’s story. In general, it is a very difficult matter for an 
author to write a piece having two co-principal objects be- 
fore his mind, and not, in following after one of them, lose 
sight, for a time at least, of the other. In the present in- 
stance; however, the two objects were so similar, that but 
little difficulty could arise from this source. It has been 
remarked by those who have been much with the insane, 
that an insane man’s impression, respecting himself and 
things around him, very frequently take their coloring from 
his previous subjects of thought and feeling ; so that in the 
case of an inveterate and romantic day-dreamer, the effect 
of insanity is simply to make him believe those things which 
he once only imagined to be true; to give to the creations 
of his fancy an acknowledged existence—like the newly in- 
vented apparatus of Monsieur Daguerre, to stamp the beau- 
tiful picture, once formed but for a moment, indelibly upon 
the mind. To give an illustration of this fact with respect 





proportions, with all its features strongly marked, and mag- 
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to insanity, coincided precisely with my original design. 
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Another point which I intended to illustrate was this: An 
insane man will often tell his story with so much plausibility, 
and with such an appearance of truth, (believing it to be 
true as he does,) that it is only by sudden outbreaks you 
can discover his true character. How well the illustration 
of this point coincided with my original design, I will leave 
you to judge. 

In the explanation which the hero of the piece gives of 
the remarkable fulfilment of his dream, I have made that 
explanation turn, in part, upon the fact, that external cir- 
cumstances often affect the character of our dreams ;—the 
first gusts of the storm, which occurred whilst he was yet 
sleeping, caused him to dream of shipwreck. Many years 
since, | saw this fact stated in some treatise upon the sub- 
ject of dreaming ; and, since then, have often noticed it in 
my own case. Only the other night, in my dream, I found 
myself wandering along a streamlet, whose verdant banks 
were covered with the most beautiful wild-flowers, when 
suddenly I was overtaken by a tremendous snow-storm ; 
and if I had not awakened in time to save myself, I should, 
in all probability, have been buried many fathoms deep be- 
neath the drifting snow. On opening my eyes, I found that 
the covering had fallen off from over me ; and [ have no 
doubt that it was this which caused the sudden change in 
my land of vision, from smiling spring, to cold unsparing 
midwinter. 

Before closing this letter, there is another point to which 
1 wish to call your attention fora moment. If you turn to 
the accompanying tale, you will find that [ have made the 
hero, when after his shipwreck a consciousness of his ex- 
istence first returns to him, hesitate for a moment to speak, 
lest, by so doing, he should find present appearances all a 
dream. This passage was suggested to me by my own ex- 
perience of the impression made upon my mind by dreams. 
Often when I have awakened fiom a frightful dream, the 
impression of its all being a reality has been so deep, that 
I have been compelled to convince myself that it was but a 
dream by some motion of my limbs. The situation of a 
man who had been drowned, in such circumstances as those 
in which my hero went to the bottom, would, on awaking, 
be so analogous to those just mentioned, that there is no 
violence done to nature in transferring the incident from 
the one case to the other. Sleep has been well termed 
“ Death’s twin-sister.” In works of fiction, the author is 
often compelled to describe feelings of which he knows 
nothing by experience. In such cases, he may often be 
guided by his knowledge of his feeling in analogous cireum- 
stances, and use the information thus obtained just as 
safely, as if he had learned it from the actual experience of 
the feelings which he describes. If I mistake not, it is the 
laying hold of such little incidents as the one referred to— 
incidents which would escape the notice of the casual ob- 
server, but which, the moment they are mentioned, strike 
the reader as perfectly natural—which gives their charac- 
teristic finish to the writings of some of our best modem 
authors of fiction. Other incidents of a graver importance 
form the outline and general filling up of the picture ; but 
these, like the small touches of a master hand, give the last 
finish to the piece, and make the painted canvass seem al- 
most to breathe. 





The law is the standard and guardian of our liberty; it 
circumscribes and defends it ; but to imagine liberty with- 
out a law, is to imagine every man with a sword in his hand 
to destroy him who is weaker than himself; and that would. 


be no pleasant prospect to those who cry out most for li- 
berty.—Clarenden. 





IMRI: 
OR, THE BRIDE OF A STAR. 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO GEORGE D. PRENTICE, ESQ. 
PART III. 


*T was summer-time+the first bright dewy eve 
Robed in the glories of luxuriant June— 
That month in which young hearts are prone to weave 
Dreams of the beautiful that fade so soon! 
From ’mongst the stars look’d down the crescent moon, 
Sadly, perchance, upon a bridal throng, 
Whose hearts with joyful nature were in tune ; 
Hope on each leaf, and in the mockbird’s song— 
In each young heart which o’er the waves was borne along. 


The graceful tamarind and the lofty palm 
Stood as if looking on the starlit show, 
And zephyrs, wafted over isles of balm, 
Play’d ’mongst the mournful willows bending low, 
Rippling a moment the smooth current’s flow, 
And baring to the stars the snowy vest 
Of some sweet Jotus-flow’r—the fitful glow 
Of many a perfumed lamp fell on the breast 
Of that dark stream, breaking the Nile-bird’s rest. 


The broider’d pennant of each fairy boat— 
The gilded prow—the full and snowy sail— 
The merry sounds which upward seem’d to float, 
As if their home was ‘neath night’s starry veil— 
The echoes dying in the far-off dale— 
The soothing tones of some fair maiden’s lute, 
Telling of love, perchance, a gentle tale— 
The music of the harp or sweeter flute— 
Made up a scene which Fairy-land might suit. 


One bark was there, around whose masts were twin’d 
Sweet orange-flowers, and on the cordage flung 
Were wreaths of jessamine which seem’d to bind 
The white sails to their places ; ’neath them hung 
Bright lamps of pearl that to and fro-were swung 
By the light breezes, casting thro’ the air 
Odors from many a flower and sweet plant wrung : 
And Imri with his gentle bride was there— 
Nor ever look’d the stars upon a lovelier pair. 


Leora’s head on Imri’s breast was laid, 
Her face uplifted, as in those dear eyes 
She sought an earnest of the love which made 
The all of earth that hearts like her’s may prize : 
Love the sweet remnant of lost Paradise! 
He parted the rich clusters from her brow 
And pointed upwards to the starry skies— 
“ Leora, wouldst thou yield thy bridal vow 
To win one peerless orb unto thy bosom, now ?” 


“Thou know’st I would not: I have found far more 
“In thine affection than I e’er had dream’d— 
“ The fairy-spell which bound my heart is o’er— 
“*T'was but a meteor-shape that round me gleam’d, 
“Whose beauty lured, yet was not what it seem’d. 
“ But now, when life’s sweet star begins to shine 
“With a soft light with which it ne’er has beam’d— 
“When Love, and Hope, and Joy, seem fully mine— 
“‘T see the lustre round life’s orb decline.” 


Alas! alas! if gentle Love could cope 
With stern unyielding Death, full many a tomb 
Were yet unmade. The sweet deceiver Hope, 
Still whispered Imri that the hectic bloom 
Upon Leora’s cheek told not her doom. 
With love’s soft words he strove to bring the light 
Of joy into her eyes—* There is no room 
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“For aught of gloom or sadness here to-night ; 
“ Oh! why should we be sad when all around is bright? 


“Come, let us drown thy gloom in some sweet song— 
«« Why trample on the flower while in its prime, 
“ Or let sad thoughts around thy spirit throng ? 
«Come, we will have a tale of olden time, 
“ Breath’d forth in sounds of sweet and simple rhyme : 
‘Jo shall take her lute and wake its strings 
“To tell of gentle love in some fair clime ; 
“‘ As music round thy heart its magic flings, 
“Thou wilt forget all save the gentle song she sings.” 


And Io, who had sadly sat the while 
Gazing in silence on her sister’s face, 
Took up her lute and vainly strove to smile— 
To wake its music with her wonted grace— 
But vainly, vainly ; she could not erase 
Those mournful words that burnt upon her heart, 
Tho’ hope some brighter image strove to trace: 
She took the lute, and, with the gentlest art, 
In kindness strove to act her weary part! 


No song of high and daring deeds I sing— 
*Tis but a simple tale of love I bring: 
For woman in her weakness doth not look 
Upon the gilded page of glory’s book. 
I trust not to the power, but to the wiles 
Of gentle music, which so oft beguiles 
The weary of that weariness of heart 
Which is of earth, and all things earthly, part. 
I sing of love, because it is the spring 
That moves creation to the meanest thing— 
Because his sweet and over-ruling power 
Was given to woman as her richest dower ;— 
And why should I, a woman, sing of fame, 
Which I may never know save as a name? 


THE CAPTIVE. 


Within Byzantium’s walls a captive lay, 
A Grecian captive, pining for a ray 
Of that transcendant and all-holy light 
That gilds with loveliness all things to-night. 
Long months of dark and weary solitude 
The captive’s spirit had almost subdued— 
A spirit which no circumstance could rein 
Was almost conquer’d by the galling chain. 
A heart with high resolves of good endow’d, 
Which never had to earth’s cold idol bow’d, 
But which had striv’n with all man’s feeble pow’r 
To keep unwither’d virtue’s noble flower, 
Was sinking now ‘neath cold and biting scorn, 
And oft by jealousy and envy torn. 
Oh! who may show the varying fount of thought 
Thro’ which such bitter change of heart is wrought! 
Sometimes a sunny hope his hours beguiled ; 
And then, desponding as a very child, 
He counted on his limbs each weary link, 
Too much absorb’d in misery to think. 
Alas! that erring man’s contracted span 
Should be so sullied by his fellow-man— 
That he should seek with so much force to bind 
The burthen of despair upon his kind,— 
As if the common walks of human life 
Were not with misery and passion rife ! 
That he should thus despoil with fiendish wrath 
The few bright flowers that grow along his path— 
That he should strive to sow the rankling tare 
Within a heart beset with many a care, 
Whose culture, else, had not been all in vain, 
But might have yielded well the golden grain. 








Anderi’s thoughts were 'mongst his native hills, 
The sunny skies and murmuring mountain-rills : 
His thoughts were of his mother’s tender kiss, 
Of all the holiness of household bliss— 

His brother’s jest, or sister’s ready mirth, 

Which nightly sounded round the winter-hearth : 
Or of the summer nights, when lights and shades 
Were mingled sweetly thro’ the forest glades— 
Of the sweet grape-vine’s softly parted leaves, 
Thro’ which the stars look’d down, on moonlit eves— 
The merry birds which sang their grateful hymn : 
All these were free ;—his youthful eyes were dim 
With eager straining round that dreary cell, 

To which all things save passion bade farewell. 
As if in pity to his mournful fate, 

The sentinel unbarred the iron grate : 

’T was midnight, and the stars look’d sweetly down 
Like gems of light set in an Angel’s crown. 

Then came the cool, invigorating breeze 

Laden with perfumes from the flow’rs and trees ; 
And for the first time since his solitude 

His heart by grateful feelings were subdued. 

He sigh’d to think how fame had lured him on 
Till every dream of happiness was gone ; 

How he had barter’d love and princely halls 

For lonely grief within a dungeon’s walls ! 

Was it a dream—could it be music stole, 

Or was it mem’ry sweeping o’er his soul ? 

Surely he knew that voice’s gentle tone !— 

It must be she who had been e’er his own; 

She, who had haunted all his lonely hours, 

When life was wreath’d with hope’s exotic flowers. 
He bent his ear again; the silvery tone 

Of lute and voice, which mem’ry made his own, 
Came swelling sweetly on the midnight air, 
Bringing new life to him in his despair. 

Night after night he saw the bars unclose, 

And the same heavenly strains of music rose : 
He strove to reach the casement, but his frame, 
Like his proud spirit, had grown sad and tame ; 
The tyrant had foreseen and placed it high— 

He could but reach it with his weary eye. 

But change was near. He had been lull’d to sleep 
By the low song of her who seem’d to keep 

An earnest watch around him ;—from a dream 
On which was written hope with gilded beam— 
Where all the good and lovely seem’d to meet— 
He woke, his treasur’d Ida’s form to greet— 
There bending o’er him like the angel form 

Of mercy, keeping back the fearful storm— 

Her slender hand upon the cold dark chain, 

As if she strove to break its links in twain. 

And near her stood the tall commanding frame 
Of one whose face he knew, yet could not name : 
It was the sentinel, who had for years 

Kept watch around that cell of gloom and tears. 
Silent he stood, until each weary link 

Which had worn life away unto its brink 

Was broken off—“‘ Anderi, thou art free ! 

“Yet ow’st thou not thy freedom unto me— 

“ For her alone this sacrifice I make ; 

“The promise she has won I will not break. 
“Go! thou art free ; before the dawn of day 

“ Thou wilt be far upon thy homeward way. 

«“*T was not the eagle, but the gentle dove— 

“’T was not the might of power, but woman’s love, 
“That breaks thy tyrant’s yoke—+he galling chain— 
“ And gives thee light and liberty again.” 

He turn’d to Ida—as he strove to speak, 

The trembling color rose into his cheek, 

And as he prest her hand within his own 
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His pale lips mov’d but still gave forth no tone : 
He left within her hand a folded scroll, 

And turn’d to hide the workings of his soul. 

She raised her eyes—but where he lately stood, 
The full moon poured a bright and shining flood ;— 
He did not wish to hear another tone 

From lips which such a spell had round him thrown. 
Ida soon told her tale—how she had left 

The home which in his absence was bereft 

Of all that made it dear—how she had sought 
Anderi thro’ the changes time had wrought. 

That when despair to reign almost begun, 

She found the sentinel’s proud heart was won ! 
Tender and many were the vows they made, 
Before they left that dungeon’s dreary shade ; 

And all those vows in after years were kept, 

In spite of every change that o’er them swept. 
With fearful hearts they took their homeward way, 
And when arose the cheerful light of day, 

With trembling fingers, Ida broke the seal 

Which might a secret to her heart reveal. 

As gratitude its light around her shed, 

With many a trembling blush these lines she read. 


THE LETTER. 


Thou who hast round me thrown a mighty spell— 
Ida! to thee, I cannot say, farewell ! 
Of thee, whose gentleness has chain’d my heart— 
Who bid’st captivity and chains depart— 
I only ask, when on a stranger sod, 
When offering prayers unto the Christian’s God— 
When kneeling there, think of the Moslem too, 
Who half believes thy Christian faith is true ! 
When round thy brow the bridal-wreath is twin’d— 
When joy is with thee—misery behind— 
Will thou not think of him, who in thy grief, 
Came with a ready heart to thy relief? 
[ know thou wilt: in joy or solitude 
Thy memory will rise with love imbued ; 
But not the love I ask—I would not twine 
A blooming garland round a broken shrine ! 
I would not give my undivided heart 
For thine, of which I could but claim a part : 
But ’tis enough—till life and love decline, 
The Sultan’s heart is wholly, only thine. 


The lute fell listlessly upon the deck, 
And sent forth tremblingly a broken sound— 
Imri his rapture could no longer check, 
But in his arms Leora closer wound : 
He could not feel her heart’s warm pulses bound ! 
Wildly he gazed upon that still cold face, 
And one wild shriek rent the still air around 
As Io kneeled beside that form, to trace 
Nought, save the pallid seal of death’s embrace. 


She had gone softly home unto the skies 
For which her spirit pined so long in vain, 
Just as the sun of life begun to rise 
And shed its lustre on life’s gilded chain ! 
She had gone softly, listening to the strain 
Of one she so much loved—who had beguiled 
Her youthful heart of many a galling pain— 
Who, tho’ she deem’d her visions sad and wild, 
Spake never chiding word, but sweetly smiled 


There is no tear in lmri’s flashing eye, 
As they bear homeward now the lifeless bride— 
But closer, closer in his agony 
He presses that pale form unto his side! 
Oh! what is there can human hearts betide, 





Like that sad stroke which leaves our treasur’d ark 
Bereft of one, which, tho’ the world be wide, 

Can never be replaced—we feel the bark 

Must henceforth be all tenantless and dark. 


They bear her home, and lay her in the bower 
Beneath the tender foliage of the vine, 
While many a pure and snowy-petall’d flower, 
Wreathed with the jasmine and the eglantine, 
Is twined around the lamps that dimly shine 
With a soft lustre on that shrouded frame— 
Which seems in gentle slumber to recline 
The same as when in life—almost the same 
As when Hope, Love and Joy, all held their claim. 


At midnight Imri stood beside the bier 
Of her who made his sum of life and light— 
He did not sigh—he wept no bitter tear— 
For life was shrouded in one dreary night! 
He look’d to heaven, the stars were shining bright 
In the far Eden he had madly lost ; 
Ne’er seem’d they half so lovely in his sight! 


Low words came from his lips, of sweet hopes cross’d— 


Of mortal dreams on a dark ocean tost. 


LAMENT. 


O’er the far desert beaming, 
A gem on some fair brow, is one bright star, 
And as a guide the traveller, tho’ afar, 
Hails its soft gleaming ! 


But for my heart there beameth 
No gentle star-gleam to light up my way— 
Beneath a dark magician’s fearful sway 
My spirit seemeth ! 


The flow’r to dust returneth, 
And the sad stalk stands desolate and lone— 
And so my lonely heart perforce must own 
The task fate learneth 


And thou who sweetly sleepeth 
A dreamless sleep, upon thy flow’r-clad bier, 
I will not stain the spirit with a tear 

Which angels keepeth ! 


I know thy spirit shineth 
Amang the brightest orbs that beam on high— 
And we may meet as stars in yonder sky, 
When mine declineth ! 


"Twas but the breeze that strayeth 
Among the unshorn tresses of thy hair! 
I thought not of the breeze, in my despair, 
That round me playeth. 


I deem’d ’twas life that started 
Thro’ the soft beauty of those chisell’d lips— 
A radiant beauty which could well eclipse 
The rose leaves parted. 


When hope began to sparkle 
Among the flowers with which my path was starr’d, 
The bud of beauty I so strove to guard 

Begun to darkle. 


Oh, earth! thou hast no measure 
For love like that which clings around my heart ;— 
And now, oue last embrace before we part, 

My faded treasure ! 


With meek and chasten’d heart did Imri bow 
Above the heart of her who was so dear ; 
He parted the fair tresses from her brow, 
And kiss’d her lip with mingled love and fear ; 
Then passed away without a word or tear. 
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He left no sign by which to tell his fate ;— 
They knew that life’s green leaf was scathed and sere— 
That he would wander on without a mate, 

His heart a funeral mound all lone and desolate. 


My task is done—its witchery is past— 
For gentle hearts my wild-flower wreath I twine ; 
On friendship’s shrine the offering is cast: 
And as the kindly eye reads o’er each line, 
If one sweet glance of pleasure be but mine, 
Iask no more. But there are some dear eyes 
I know will with a brighter radiance shine, 
As o’er my page they look—for they will prize 
Each dream, tho’ wild it be, that in my heart may rise. 
Clark’s Mills, May 1, 1840. EGERIA. 





BULWER. 


Genius and talent are the gifts of nature ; to di- 
rect the one and cultivate the other, are more pro- 
perly the province of man. Upon the latter depends 
their utility. In this, as in all its blessings, Provi- 
dence has left man a free agent ;—still, the artificer 
of his destiny—open to become the Milton, or the 
Byron, the Napoleon, or the Washington of his 
age. 

Talent and genius, Bulwer certainly possesses. 
In the field of the literature of his day, he stands 
like noble Hector among his Trojan compeers— 
towering, prominent, alone. His course, with the 
flight of the mountain-bird, has been onward and 
upward. The eyrie of his fame now rests on the 
heights of the Andes, shaded with the glories of a 
posthumous immortality. With a prolificness un- 
exampled, he has issued from the laboratory of ima- 
gination the most beautiful specimens of intellec- 
tual mechanism. They have gone forth as the 
bright spirits of a dream; claiming the admiration 
and arresting, with the grasp of the dying gladiator, 
the attention of the votaries of fiction. Let us 
pause for a moment to contemplate this giant intel- 
lect, encircled with the airy nothings to which it 
has given 

“A local habitation and a name.” 


Excellence in the compartment of literature to 
which Bulwer has devoted “ the best days of youth 
and of manhood,” is a meed of praise only awarded 
to the efforts of the gifted. The “ poeta nascitur” 
of Horace may with strict propriety be applied to 
the novelist—to him at least whose writings are 
destined to survive the exit of their author. To 
his strong natural powers of invention, Bulwer has 





most—all the energies of his nature developed in 
pursuit of the object of his ambition. Human 

nature, both in its phases of virtue and vice, he 

has strongly depicted. ‘The human heart, like the 

Magician, he has probed to its core, and made him- 

self familiar with all its deep affections and the 

secret springs of its action. Yet the heroes of his 

fancy are not those of real life; their virtues are 

virtues too sublimated for earth, and the picture of 
their vices is not the biography of crime. The 

story of his Linden, or his Devereux, we cannot 

divest of its ideal character. Whether with Cla- 

rence and his Flora we listen to the “ glad shout 

of joy” from their menials, or stand with Devereux 

over the pale corpse of his “‘ murdered Isora,” we 

still feel the exhibition before us to be but “the 

shadow of a dream.” His style and imagery are 

chaste and classical; his language generally flow- 

ing and rhetorical—seldom redundant—often ner- 

vous and strong. His scenes are conceived with 

force and described with elegance. There is a 
vein of racy sentiment pervading some of his 
pieces, which constitutes a prominent attraction. 

His plots are conducted with the skill of a master, 
and the interest felt by the reader rarely permit- 
ted to subside before the denowement of the taie. 
All his works contain much of tragical; many, we 
conceive, an undue proportion. Human nature, 
we have said, he has strongly depicted; traits of 
individual character, too, are sometimes admirably 
portrayed; yet, we repeat, notwithstanding the 
power of his pen in exciting the feelings, that he 
has failed in most of his efforts to present us with 
aught which is true to life. 'To recognize the cha- 
racter of any one of his great personages, it is first 
necessary to presuppose a concatenation of circum- 
stances which could never occur. The objection, 
perhaps, may be sweeping in its application—com- 
mon to all fiction—not confined to Bulwer. His 
heroes certainly wear the aspect of the improbable. 
We receive them as knights of romance, whether 
we acknowledge their bearing and temperament 
calculated for a sphere more congenial to the mar- 
vellous in the extremes of vice and virtue, than our 
own. We should pronounce a Maltravers, or a Fer- 
rers, an anomaly in life. 

The extensive circulation of Bulwer’s novels is 
conclusive of their author’s popularity. His ge- 
nius has conformed itself to the taste of the day, 
or, more properly, has contributed largely to the 
formation of that taste. The influence of his wri- 
tings, especially upon the minds ef the young, must 


added an intensity of application and diligence of|be felt by all who have perused them. This con- 


research rarely equalled. At a wave of his 
wand, the past is before him. Incidents and illus- 
trations replete with historical reminiscences, are 
selected ad libitum from the annals of the Grecian, 
Roman and modern ages. The competitor of Scott 
for the laurelled wreath of Fiction, the mighty 


sideration suggests an inquiry relative to the cha- 
racter of that influence. Its solution forms the 
true standard by which his merits as an author 
and a social being must be tested. His very ce- 
lebrity enhances the importance of the inquiry. 
Whatever contributes to increase his pleasures, 





powers of his mind have been tasked to their ut- 


man naturally embraces, and seldom pauses to 
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question reason of the purity of the source from 
whence the pleasing object is derived. He is ever 
ready to exclaim— 

“The love of pleasure is man’s eldest born, 

Born in his cradle, living to his tomb ; 

Wisdom, her younger sister, tho’ more grave, 

Was meant to minister, not to control 

Imperial pleasure—queen of human hearts.” 

It has been said, our’s is an age of puritanism ; 
austere in its manners, severe in its morality. 
Whatever of truth the remark may contain, the 
English revolution was more or less connected 
with puritanical principles. ‘The spirit of civil lib- 
erty became identified with the reformation of re- 
ligion ; the doctrines of the puritans expanded, re- 
sulted in the declaration of American independence. 
Whether this connection was merely fortuitous, or 
found its origin in the latent principles of man’s 
nature, is not necessary to our purpose here to in- 
quire. ‘To the preservation of republican princi- 
ples, from what spring soever they flow, a stern 
and rigid morality is essential. This only can fos- 
ter and perpetuate that spirit of calm and serious 
reflection, which teaches man to think correctly, 
and to act independently. The devotion of a Bru- 
tus, or Rienzi, to the cause of freedom, among a 
people who have ceased to believe in the redeem- 
ing energies of virtue and truth, will ever prove a 
coruscation as transient, as bright. In the soil of 
sound morality alone, can we look for those manly 
and vigorous principles, that bold and independent 
action, that fearless and sacred love of country, 
which characterize the patriots of every clime and 
age. How are these principles affected by litera- 
ture? Just as the mind of a boy by the character 
of his associates. As well may we expect a boun- 
tiful harvest from the poor and sterile soil, as a 
free and enterprizing people long to continue such, 
with a false and vitiated national literature. The 
mind, like external things, is governed by laws fixed 
and immutable. Such is its tendency to assimilate 
its views to those of other minds with which it is 
familiar, that it cannot study an author for any 
length of time, without imbibing his style, his sen- 
timents, and even his language. Demosthenes and 
his cell, suggest here an appropriate illustration of 
the truth of the remark. The experience of every 
reflecting reader will offer him evidence conclusive. 

Pardon the digression. We recur to Bulwer. 
The record of the errors and vices of mankind, is 
frequently fraught with lessons of deep wisdom. It 
serves as a beal-fire, to warn us of the depravity 
and wickedness of the heart. In all his tales, Bul- 
wer deduces a moral from the life and end of his 
personages. Each indiscretion has an appropriate 
penalty affixed; the momentary fall from virtue, is 
visited with long years of sorrow and repentance. 
This is the atonement which is offered for all the 
indecencies of fiction—as if an eternity of torture 
could erase from the mind of the simple Alice 





even the sad memory of her fatal interview with 
Butler. Under the magic of our author’s pen, 
moral depravity ceases to be regarded as criminal. 
The mask of virtue is assumed, and the thorn con- 
cealed beneath the cluster of roses by which it is 
surrounded. Scenes are conceived and described, 
calculated to excite the passions and blind the judg- 
ment. Youth and beauty are exposed to tempta- 
tion; to resist is noble—yet the circumstances 
who could withstand? Should passion prevail, who 
so stoical as to condemn? Human nature itself is 
frailty, and may not even the tarnished chastity of 
romance find an apology in the philosophy of Love ? 
The imagination is thus corrupted, and the mind 
unconsciously brought to contemplate the most 
lascivious conduct with complacency. ‘The senti- 
ment of love, that noble and beautiful feature of 
our nature, at once the ornament and stay of the 
social fabric, is degraded into mere brute passion ; 
the seducer is exalted to the nobler character of the 
lover. The heart is affected, the feelings contami- 
nated, the moral sense polluted. Purity of man- 
ners and refinement of intercourse between the 
sexes, the basis of honorable love, become the cold 
mockeries of a formal and pseudo morality. The 
hot blood of youth grows restive under the shackles 
of its wholesome restraint, and pants for the li- 
censed irregularities of a Maltravers or a Falkland. 
To demolish the barrier which the chivalry of our 
age has thrown around female honor, seems to have 
been with Bulwer an object of ambition. Were in- 
dividual agency competent to its accomplishment, 
he might boast of as much iniquity as the prosti- 
tution of so much intellect could effect. He has 
written to please a court and its courtiers ; his pro- 
ductions are calculated for such a meridian. Mal- 
travers, and the Mysteries, stand a bleak monument 
of his power. The landscape around it is smiling 
and gay... Groups of happy spirits seem reclining 
beneath the groves of the plain, and the fragrance 
of nature’s perfumery is floating on its atmosphere. 
But approach its base. Shrouded in gloom, which 
way soever we turn, the eye is met by the scat- 
tered fragments of blighted hope and crushed af- 
fection. Its pedestal is red with the blood of those 
who, decoyed by its seeming beauties, have been 
wrecked on its rocks; whilst the genius of youth 
perched on its capital, is weeping over her desola- 
tion. This, though far from the most immoral, is 
likely to prove the most mischievous of his works. 
Its hemlock is presented in a golden pitcher. With 
but one or two exceptions, the character of all his 
novels is decidedly immoral ; corrupt in themselves, 
corrupting in their influences. They certainly pos- 
sess redeeming qualities ; yet this defect isso radi- 
cal in its nature, as to cover a multitude of minor 
excellencies. Beware of their literature because 
of the many noble sentiments which they contain— 
because of the highly intellectual stamp which they ° 
bear. Itisasource of regret that they have not been 
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made the medium of a sounder morality. Wemay 
learn much from their perusal which we can learn 
only there ; yet while treading in burning lava we 
should learn what we could not elsewhere. Bul- 
wer has written to amuse men, and will by some 
be classed among those who have come far short of 
answering the great end of existence on earth. 
With respect to this, we may say— 
“‘ Non est mihi tantas lites componere.” 


With respect to his novels, these we would em- 
phatically reject—not that “we love Cesar less, but 
Rome more.” With the confession that we have 
felt the truth of the sentiments of the following 
extract, we will conclude in his own beautiful lan- 
guage— And now, reader, farewell. If some- 
times as thou hast gone with me to this one parting 
spot, thou hast suffered thy companion to win the 
mastery over thine interest, to flash now on thy 
convictions, to touch now thy heart, to guide thy 
hope, to excite thy anxiety, to gain even almost 
to the sources of thy tears; then is there a tie be- 
tween me and thee, which cannot readily be broken. 
And when thou hearest the malice that wrongs, af- 
fect the candor which should judge, thou wilt be 
surprised to find how unconsciously he who has 
even in a tale once wound himself around those 
feelings not daily excited, can find in thy sympa- 
thies the defence, and in thy charity the indulgence 
of a friend.” L. M. 





THE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA, 


BY GEORGE B. WALLIS. 


The Mountains of Virginia! 
How beautiful to view 
From some comnianding eminence— 
Their stretching lines of blue ! 
Their frowning cliffs, and sloping sides 
With fields of golden grain, 
Down to their base, where brightly glides 
The river through the plain ; 
The brook, descending from the height, 
Rejoicing in the happy light. 
Il. 
Tis pleasure, in the morning, 
From some observant peak, 
To greet the goddess of the morn, 
And kiss her blushing cheek ; 
To see the waken’d clouds below, 
In burnish’d volumes rise, 
Their colors changing as they go 
Into their native skies ; 
The gloom below at length expand 
Into a broad and goodly land. 
Ill. 
’Tis pleasant in the evening, 
When day’s declining light 
Has faded from the mountain-tops, 
To walk their vales at night; 
To listen to the whippoorwill 
Who leaves the forest-shade, 





And warbles from the window-sill 
His merry serenade ; 
To feel the evening wind, which brings 
A healing on its balmy wings. 
IV. 
Oh! oft among the mountains, 
With fishing rod and line, 
I’ve gone to appropriate a day 
Of weather clear and fine, 
To Izaak, (peace unto his dust!) 
In his revenge on trout ; 
And if, when came a thunder-gust, 
*T was dangerous to be out, 
In some enchanted cave have found 
A shelter from the strife around. 
Vv. 
The mountains of Virginia 
Where pass’d my childhood’s dreams, 
Oft rise upon my wandering mind, 
In fair and vivid gleams :— 
Their ridges long, and towering capes 
Against the orient sky, 
And clouds in all fantastic shapes, 
Careering idly by ; 
The crag rent by the lightning’s shock, 
The torrent gushing from the rock. 
VI. 
Thy mountains, oh! Virginia! 
The little vale enclose 
In which my one beloved flower 
In freshening beauty grows ; 
And soon I'll seek her woodland bower, 
Nor wish again to rove, 
But guard that one beloved flower, 
Which charmed my heart to love ; 
And in that dear secluded dell 
In humble resignation dwell. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1840. 





LETTERS TO MY SISTER.—No. I. 


TURKEY. 
Scio, 1839. 
My Dear Sister: 

Our steamer is floating on the blue and beauti- 
ful waters of the Egean, before fair Scio. We 
are near enough clearly to distinguish the town, 
with its large white houses, its gardens and orange 
groves ; for the city is upon the seashore. The 
rugged, barren mountains rise in the back ground, 
and to complete the eastern scene, the sun is just 
sinking behind them “in one unclouded blaze of 
living light ;” while the new moon with her cres- 
cent, and the evening star, are making the silent 
poetry of these Grecian heavens. 


** And the Egean heard no more afar, 
Luills his chafed breast from eleniental war ; 
Awhile his waves in mildest tints unfold 
Their long array of sapphire and of gold, 
Mixed with the shades of many a distant isle, 
That frown—when gentler ocean seems to smile.” 


Excuse my poetical quotation : these lines seem 
to have been written from our present situation, and 
I could not avoid using them; for on the north, 
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Scio looks upon the beautiful island of Mytelene, 
to the south upon Samos, to the west upon Ipsara, 
and to the east upon the charming coast of Asia 
Minor. 

You cannot think with how much interest I re- 
gard this island ; not only for its being claimed as 
the birth place of Homer, and boasting of its foun- 
tain Raeta, which I should like much to drink from, 
in order to catch if possible a littke Homeric inspi- 
ration ; but because we have many friends among 
the Sciotes: for they were scattered throughout 
Europe by the melancholy destruction of their beau- 
tiful homes; and from living lips and hearts that 
have known those bitter sufferings, I have heard 
such tales as force painful tears to the eyes of 
strangers. Perhaps you, too, know the modern his- 
tory of Scio; but you will forgive me, being anima- 
ted by personal interest, for again relating it. 

Since ancient times, Scio has served many mas- 
ters, or rather been protected by them. Genoese, 
Venetians, Florentines and Turks have in turn 
profited by her rich products. The Turks con- 
quered it in 1566 from the Genoese; in 1691 it 
was seized by the Venetians, who lost it again the 
following year ; since which time it has formed a 
part of the Ottoman empire, and having yielded 
without much resistance, was always treated with 
peculiar lenity by that barbarous power; enjoying 
many more privileges than the other islands of the 
Archipelago. Indeed, Scio has from many causes 
ever held a more important commercial position : 
consequently, arts and civilization have made much 
further progress here than elsewhere in the east. 
Under the domination of the European powers, her 
intercourse had been very extensive with Italy and 
all the Mediterranean coast. And under the Turks, 
she possessed in Constantinople large commercial 
establishments, which enjoyed safety under the 
protection of the Fanarist princes—Alexander Mav- 
rocordato, the principal one, being a native of the 
island. Besides this, twenty-four villages, produ- 
cing the Mastic, were retained as perpetual tribu- 
taries to the women of the seraglio ; and this ode- 
riferous gum, which is used both as a perfume and 
cosmetic by the beautiful slaves of the Sultan, at- 
tracted peculiar favor to the land which bore it. 

All the inhabitants of Scio were of the Greek 
church, except a few Roman Catholics. And the 
whole island did not number among its population 
two thousand Turks, who were confined almost ex- 
clusively to the fortress, and exercised little influ- 
ence upon the manners, or the government of the 
island; consequently, Scio was more purely Greek 
than most of the other islands. The Turkish ad- 
miral, also, who sailed every year from the “ Sub- 
lime Porte,” carrying destruction and terror to the 
cities of Asia, and leaving the islanders of the Ege- 
an only the arid nakedness of their rocks, always 
respected the safety of Scio, betause of the credit 


ministry. ‘Thus protected by strong influence with- 
out, enjoying good order within, and carrying on 
an extensive commerce; while her people were 
remarkable for their frugality and love of labor ; 
this delicious island seemed to possess every re- 
source of prosperity. 

Sixty-six villages, of which some were support- 
ed by agriculture, and others by commerce and 
manufactures, contained a population of eighty 
thousand souls. The principal city was ornamen- 
ted with many fine buildings ; churches and private 
houses, constructed of marble and stone; the no- 
ble edifices devoted to the college and library; also 
an hospital for the sick, an orphan asylum, and seve- 
ral other benevolent establishments. 

The college of Scio was the most important in 
Greece, and possessed almost all the advantages of 
the European universities. It had fourteen well 
endowed professorships. 

Such was the agreeable and flourishing state of 
affairs in Scio when the Greek revolution broke 
out. 

Possessing wealth, and most of the privileges of 
free and civilized life,the Sciotes had little to hope 
and every thingtofear from change. Besides, they 
had never been a warlike people. Living ina most 
delightful climate, and enjoying so many of nature’s 
bounties, they even seemed indifferent to the stor- 
my struggles which other nations waged for them. 
They passed quietly from hand to hand, peaceably 
occupied with their agricultural and commercial 
pursuits. So at the time of the insurrection, when 
the Greek fleet came to invite them to make com- 
mon cause with the islanders, they refused, and 
besought their countrymen to undertake nothing 
for the deliverance of Scio, as she was, from her 
exposed situation, unable to support the war, and 
must sacrifice every thing. 

As soonas the Greek fleet had left their port, the 
Sciotes sent a deputation to Constantinople, asking 
for a garrison sufficiently strong to protect them 
from the attempts of the insurgents. Scio has suf- 
fered so much, that we have no desire now to 
heighten her misery by blaming her selfish timidity 
as the cause of her misfortunes. Far better had 
it been, had she nobly risen in her own defence 
against the Turks, instead of entreating their 
treacherous aid. 

Vetria-Pacha, a governor of three tails, was 
sent to Scio on the part of the Sultan, and occupied 
with his troops the city and fortress. As soon as 
he arrived he demanded hostages, whom he con- 
fined in the citadel. These hostages were seventy- 
three primates and the Arch-Bishop Plato. Thus 
the Sciotes freely yielded themselves to the de- 
stroyer, and they soon received their reward. 

Unfortunately for the fate of the island, it pos- 
sessed one ambitious spirit. What his motives 





which her merchants enjoyed with the Ottoman 


were, wheter patriotic or selfish, can with difficulty 
be decided since the total sacrifice of his country. 
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Antonaky Bournia had served under Napoleon 
in Egypt, as a captain of the regiment of “Chas- 
seurs d’Orient.”. But after that splendid bubble of 
vain conquest had burst, he returned, a disappointed 
and unquiet adventurer, to his native island, where 
he lived in retirement for several years. But 
when he received the news of the Greek revolu- 
tion, he conceived the bold idea of freeing his 
country, or of satisfying his ambition at the ex- 
pense of his peaceable fellow citizens. He secretly 
communicated his idea to some young men of the 
island, created a party, and then set out for the 
Morea in the month of November 1821, to acquaint 
Ypsilanti with his plan and pretended means of 
carrying it into effect. But he was treated as an 
adventurer by the Greek government, who refused 
to meddle with the affairs of Scio, especially as the 
authorities of the island had besought them not to 
doso. Upon this repulse he departed from the island 
of Samos, where he was joined by a few emigrants 
from Scio. They addressed themselves to the 
brave Lycurgus, the first magistrate of Samos. 
The Samians, from their situation, were able to keep 
up their warfare with the Turks to the greatest ad- 
vantage, without exposing their homes and fami- 
lies. ‘Their principal men therefore received with 
avidity this further opportunity, which they supposed 
was offered by Scio in general, and not by a few 
powerless individuals. Lycurgus embarked with 
some hundred of Samians and two pieces of cannon. 
Antonaky Bournia followed him at the head of one 
hundred and fifty emigrant Sciotes ; and they land- 
ed with this feeble force upon the island, expecting 
to be joined by all of the inhabitants and to possess 
themselves of the fortress, before the Turks could 
offer any efficient opposition—for the Turkish 
fleet was accustomed not to leave Constantinople 
earlier than May—and they expected within the 
three intervening months to organize a government 
and prepare to receive the foe. But, alas, for their 
expectations! No sooner had they disembarked 
and addressed a patriotic appeal to the citizens of 
Scio, than the arch-bishop and primates held as 
hostages, were informed of their proceedings by 
the Pacha, and immediately addressed circular let- 
ters to all the villagers, beseeching them to re- 
main tranquil and faithful to the Sultan. The few 
Turkish troops in the fortress were sent to attack 
the party of Lycurgus, but were totally defeated 
and driven back to the citadel. Lycurgus and 
Bournia entered and established themselves in the 
city, where they constituted themselves anda few 
others a provincial government, and despatched 
agents to procure supplies of men and ammunition 
from the neighboring islands, as the Sciotes still 
refused to coéperate with them. But the winds 
proved contrary and the Greeks were totally igno- 
rant of the state of affairs in Scio: while the news 





Ottoman fleet. Seven vessels of the line and 
twenty-six frigates and corvettes entered the straits 
of Ichesma on the 12th of April, and began to 
cannonade the city, while the garrison attacked them 
within. Numerous troops were disembarked to 
join those of the garrison, and the cannon from 
the fort and vessels protected a number of boats 
from the coast of Asia Minor, freighted with fero- 
cious Mussulmen yelling like tigers thirsty for 
blood. ‘The Samians and the few Sciotes united with 
them, met this accumulating force and fought with 
desperate bravery; but overcome by numbers they 
were driven from port to port, and at length the 
Samians fled to their boats, and unfortunate Scio 
was left to her fate. The inhabitants learning 
too late the tender mercies of their barbarous foe, 
sought refuge in the rocks and caverns of their 
wild mountains, and protected in some measure 
by these natural entrenchments, defended them- 
selves with the bravery of desperation. They 
looked not back to the flames of their smiling vil- 
lages and beautiful homes, as they fled over the rug- 
ged mountains to gain the opposite side of the 
island, where a few boats from Ipsara waited to 
save them. ‘The Turks saw they were losing their 
victims—they were not yet satisfied with slaugh- 
ter, and must devise some means of arresting the 
flying Sciotes, to render them more easy victims. 
For this purpose they called upon the European 
consuls, and through them made an offer of peace 
to the wretched inhabitants, on condition they 
should lay down their arms and return to their 
homes. The consuls, too easily deceived, accepted 
with alacrity this responsible office: and toiling 
over mountains, climbing precipices, descending 
wild caverns and hastening to the sea-ports, they 
everywhere announced the glad tidings of peace 
and pardon. All the inhabitants of the island ex- 
cept a few villagers in the north, laid down their 
arms, and sent seven hundred of their primates to 
negociate with the Turkish admiral. Full of hope 
and joy at their unexpected escape, they congratu- 
lated each other upon the cessation of the carnage : 
but that very night the admira! bore off the seven 
hundred primates to his vessel, as prisoners ; gave 
his sanguinary orders; and at once the work of 
death commenced, without any possibility of resis- 
tance. The Turks threw themselves upon the mo- 
nastery of Saint Mina; in which three thousand 
peasants, deprived of their homes, had taken re- 
fuge, and put them all to the sword. The monas- 
tery of Nea-Moni, built by one of the earlier Greek 
emperors, became in its turn the tomb of two thou- 
sand three hundred miserable christians ; while in- 
numerable detachments spread themselves through- 
out the island, consigning every thing to sword and 
fire. ‘The mountains and forests rung with the 
cries of unfortunate beings, who were cast from 





was received in twenty-four hours at Constantino- 
ple and served to hasten the tardy motion of the 
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precipices, tied to trees, and torn apart or cut to 
morsels. Children were snatched from their cra- 
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dies, crushed against rocks or buried in the waves. 
Not avillage but was wrapped in flames, not a val- 
ley but flowed with christian blood. On all sides 
were carnage and fire. ‘The monsters spared four 
thousand women and children remarkable for their 
beauty, to be. taken to Constantinople as slaves; 
and the delicate, lovely women, tied to each other 
by their long beautiful hair, were forced over the 
dead bodies of their husbands and fathers to the 
pollutions of the Turkish tent. Satiated with in- 
discriminate slaughter, the admiral fired all the 
principal public buildings of the city—and while 
these were crumbling to ashes and shapeless mass- 
es of marble, he brought forth his hostages, inclu- 
ding the venerable arch-bishop, and impaled them, 
or hung them on the yard-arms of the ships, before 
the burning city. And this was Turkish faith— 
the deceived consuls beheld it written in the blood 
of thousands. Shame to those, who in the face of 
such facts, would hold up that brutal people as wor- 
thy of esteem and admiration for the inviolable 
sanctity of their word! 

But the day of retribution was near at hand— 
the neighboring islanders uttered vows of ven- 
geance, and by unparalleled exertions, in a few days 
a fleet was fitted out at Hydra and Ipsara, under the 
brave Kanaris. With a small naval force he at- 
tacked the,’Turkish fleet, consisting of forty-four 
well manned men-of-war, and succeeded in protect- 
ing a convoy of small boats, which carried succors 
to the wretched and starving remnant who had ta- 
ken refuge in the recesses of the mountains. But 
the Turkish armament was still anchored in the 
port of Scio. The feast of the Ramazen had 
commenced, and the Turks drunk with success 
gave themselves up to beastly excesses. A brisk 
trade with the coast of Asia Minor was going on in 
the spoils and prisoners. The Greeks could not but 
avail themselves of the indolence and sensuality of 
their hated tyrants. On the night of the 19th of 
June the Capitan Pacha held-a great feast upon his 
vessel, at which all the officers were present. The 
huge ship bore two thousand human beings upon its 
wide decks—the revel was over—and gorged with 
excess, the whole crew were buried in slumber. 
Under the shadow of a moonless night, two Greek 
fire-ships moved among the unguarded fleet—the 
admiral’s ship was singled out by the intrepid Ka- 
naris—he attached his dangerous vessel to the prow 
of that crowded and fated ship, threw himself into 
a small boat and made his escape. The sleeping 
Turks were aroused in the darkness by the fierce 
flames that surrounded them. In vain were-their 
terrified cries. ‘The admiral only had time to leap 
into a boat, when the fire reached the magazine, 
and the crowded decks exploded, filling the air 
with shivered bodies. The admiral, just escaping, 
was overwhelmed by the falling wreck and sunk 
mortally wounded—he was dragged from the waves 
upon the shore of Scio, dying—there, amid the ashes 








and blood of his own cruelty, to breathe his last. 
What a death! Greek vengeance was satisfied. 
Three thousand Turks were sacrificed in a moment, 
to the manes of the murdered Sciotes. 

Could you breathe the air of this soft and beau- 
tiful climate, you would greatly wonder that deeds 
so dark should be acted under so mild a heaven. 

But, my dear sister, I fear you will think I have 
been quite too historical for a letter, and rather long. 
So I must hasten to a close. I shall write to you 
soon from Constantinople ; but, believe me, 


“‘ Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see 
My heart untravelled, fondly turns to thee— 
Still, to my sister turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 


M. 





May 23, 1840. 

Sir: I send the translation from Tyrteus, which I men- 
tioned to you, and along with it the dedication that is pre- 
fixed to the copy now before me. The latter I have hesi- 
tated to communicate, but upon the whole I have thought it 
not proper to suppress it. And as the performance reflects, 
in my judgment, the greatest credit upon the translator, 
(now no more,) I have felt a strong desire to connect his 
name with it; but I do not feel myself at liberty to violate 
the injunction which he himself laid upon the gentleman, 
to whom (in March, 1822,) he sent it, and by whom the 
copy was furnished, which is now in my possession. If, 
however, its elegance and spirit and fidelity to the original, 
shall excite the admiration which I anticipate, it may here- 
after he dedicated to his memory, to whom it is justly due, 
with the consent of those who are properly the guardians 
of his fame. Respectfully, yours, &c. 


Thomas W. White, Esq. 
; a 
To Judge Green,—In honor of his talent for right decision 
in court or field—this translation of the 1Vth Medos 
TloAcutornftov of Tyretus, (the faithfulness of which he 
is so capable of determining,) is offered by an admirer of 
his classical taste and philological learning—who made 


it in the Spring of 1813, but never wrote it down till now, 
but once in part. 


’ Where stood the foremost rank, how fair they lie, 
The brave and good, who for their country die. 
How wretched he who leaves his native fields, 
To beg the bread a foreign harvest yields ; 
Wandering, with parents in the wane of life, 
With tender offspring and a youthful wife, 
Disdained by those the scanty boon who grant, 
Subdued by hateful penury and want ; 

He lowers his name—the manly form degrades, 
Low-minded vice the growing race pervades : 
A wretch like that no fear of shame assails ; 
With him no hope of honored line prevails. 
The land and those we love let us defend, 
Regardless when this anxious life may end. 
Young men! in firm array prepare to fight, 
Unfelt be fear, disdained be shameful flight ; 
Let mighty hearts beat high in bosoms strong, 
Think not of life while in the hostile throng. 
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Powerless to flee, your aged comrades stand, 
Turning to your support—a fearless band : 

Let not gray heads, bowed to the fatal plain, 
Be seen in front of youthful warriors slain ; 
Base sight!—the hoary sire despoiled, and laid 
In that war-dust unyielding valor made. 
Nature, to youth, a flower-like virtue gives, 
Graceful in death, and radiant while it lives ; 
The living form by woman’s heart desired— 
Lifeless and stripped by haughty foes admired. 





INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear GALITON: 


* * * * The chain of the Blue Ridge mountains 


running through the State of Virginia, has ever command- 
ed the beholder’s admiration. Its wild irregularity, its 
rocky sides, its shaggy crests, the sepulchral silence of its 
secret places, are sufficient to strike the mind of the gazer 
with reverential awe. Beside the main line of the moun- 
tains, there are, occasionally, isolated “ spurs,” a few miles 
distant, rising almost to an equal elevation, and which, be- 
ing easier of ascent, become fine observatories of the far- 
stretching landscape. 

Upon one of these mountains, which I have christened 
my Pisgah, I am accustomed to ramble of a cool afternoon, 
when my books have become wearisome. 1 well remember 
the time when I first accomplished its ascent. It was late 
Autumn. The birds, with a few exceptions, had taken 
wing toa sunnier sky. The frost had tinged the beech, 
maple and birch, with a pale sickly hue; but the oak, still 
green, towered among them in its strength, like Age at the 
tomb of Youth. There was a wild, withered fragrance 
floating in the wood ; it was not the incense of Spring, but 
the sweetness of decay. It came from the frost-touched 
sweet-briar on the mountain-side—from the blasted fern and 
herbage of the valley, and the flowers by the water-courses. 

I commenced the ascent, following slowly the rough and 
winding path, clinging to some friendly bush here and 
there for aid, stopping occasionally to gather flowers which 
some overhanging rock had sheltered ; till, in the course of 
an hour, I stood upon the peak. My sensations at this mo 
ment may be imagined—not described. Around me the 
giant forest-king heaved abroad his arms in the sky, un- 
scarred by the axe of the woodman. Rocks, many of them 
twenty feet in height, stood up in silent majesty, monuments 
of some long past revolution innature. From one of these 
I obtained an unobstructed view of the ridge. Towering 
one above the other as they stretched far away to the south- 
west, the mountains rose till their blue summits were lost 
in the embrace of heaven. 

Had this scenery been in Scotland, thought I, the genius 
of Scott would have hallowed it by making it the scene of 
legend ;—the eye of Poesy would have kindled, and her 
harp been strung anew to sing of its beauty. But there it 
lay, rarely visited—less rarely observed—the sunshine and 
winds sleeping upon it in solitude and secrecy. 

Below me, the valley presented a picture of rural beauty. 
The smoke curled slowly from the chimnies of a lady’s dis- 
tant mansion, and, though the herbage was somewhat with- 
ered by “ winter’s sure precursor,” the flocks, still scattered 
along the plain, seemed to delight in their quiet pastures. 

As my eyes wandered alternately over this scene, the 
distant mountains, and along the sides and base of the one 
on which I stood, the verses of an American poet descrip- 
tive of a similar scene came unbidden to my mind :— 





“There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Day, on the mountain, like a summer-bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing; and, in the vales, 

The gentle wind 

Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash, deep crimsoned, 
And silver beech and maple, yellow-leaved— 
Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way-side, a-weary.” 


And again :— 


“Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who with a fervent heart goes forth, 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well-performed, and days well-spent ! 
For him, the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings ; 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear !”’ 
Longfellow. 


How still are these temples, mused I—built by the ancient 
hand of nature! To me, nothing is more impressive than 
silence. There is more morality to be gathered from it than 
from many a homily. It disengages the soul from every ar- 
tificial excitement, and pours into it the balm of its own 
simple eloquence. How like a dream—a shadow—does 
life seem at such times! Like the fantastic images which 
flit in fragments through the brain, in our nightly slumbers, 
the events of life come and go, unmarked, in their old rou- 
tine. When I have left this quiet spot, I shall look back 
upon it as I now do on the past—as a vision, and to be for- 
gotten. And may not all life be thus reasoned up? He, 
with whom yesterday we bade adieu to care, whom to-day 
finds in another clime, what is he but a dream? She, whom 
we once loved, but who now lies in cold obstruction—qui- 
etly in her grave—what is she but the veriest vision ? 


* * * * * * * * 


These, and kindred thoughts, passed through my mind 
till the sun hastened toward the occident. The clouds be- 
came tinged with gold and vermilion, as they gathered 
around the departing day-god, and a softly blended light 
streamed through their broken edges, coloring up the misty 
peaks of the mountains with a hue of rich purple. At last 
he sank slowly behind them; and as he flung forth his last 
mellow glances, he seemed like some beloved friend sink- 
ing calmly into death, whose parting looks are more beau- 
tiful and impressive, as we know we shall soon see them 


} no more. 


I then commenced the descent of the mountain, but not 
without regret. When I reached its base, the yellow moon 
was shining ; a few stars gleamed from their watch-towers, 
and under their gentle radiance I sought my lodgings. 

Such, Galiton, was the first visit to my Pisgah. Come, 
I beseech you, and visit the land of Pocahontas. It is, you 
know, hallowed by associations interesting to every Ame- 
rican. The soil has been pressed by the feet of Washing- 
ton. On this very mountain, it is said, Marshall, in his 
youth, meditated. It is ever good to lay the ear upon the 
lip of nature and listen to her holy teachings. The stirring 
air will add a fresh hue to your cheek, and the ground, made 
holy by the ashes of departed worth, will impart new fire to 
your patriotism. Thine decidedly, 

Virginia, June, 1840. A. D. G, 
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A NAMELESS ESSAY. 
BY CH. LANMAN. 


After I had filled my foolscap sheet with words, 
I vainly strove to find an appropriate name for the 
newly born; but, kind reader, the object which I 
had in view when writing this, was to please the 
fancy and to mend the heart. 

How impressive is the eloquence of silence! 
Sweet indeed is the voice of woman—the fire-side 
song of those, who are near and dear tous. Sweet, 
the sounds of morning and evening twilight. Sweet, 
the million melodies continually floating over the 
bosom of Nature. But there are hours in the life 
of every man when the music of silence is dearer 
to him than all. Even such an hour is it my pre- 
sent privilege to enjoy. The iron tongue of ‘Time 
has told the surrounding darkness that midnight is 
upon the earth. Iam inmy room alone. <A burn- 
ing taper is before me, but its light is too feeble to 
affect the distant objects. How much does it seem 
“like a good deed in a naughty world?” I turn my 
face from the light, and looking into some dark 
corner, my mind is led to wander in that mysterious 
world created by the genius of Dante. Soon, this 
little taper will flicker in the socket, and leave be- 
hind it a world of gloom. Is it not so with life? 

Motionless shadows are upon the wall. ‘To me, 
they have a peculiar language. ‘They are the em- 
blems of my most ardent aspirations and fondest 
hopes. A few days since I heard a man say— 
“ next week I shall deliver my long thought-of ora- 
tion in the presence of assembled thousands, make 
known what eloquence and genius I possess, and 
strive to win aname.” ‘That man is now stretched 
upon the couch of sickness, and his thoughts are 
changed. A dark valley is before his mind, and he 
is wondering whether he can pass its dangers in 
safety. What were his hopes, his ambition, but 
shadows t 

How refreshing is the breeze which now fans 
my forehead !—it seems like the sweet breath of a 
guardian Angel. It comes from the far south, and 
its birth-place was amid the leaves of the olive and 
palm. Since its departure thence it has wandered 
over many a woody dell and silver lake, and kiss- 
ed the glowing cheek of many a lovely dark-eyed 
maiden. It is gone—gone to pursue its spirit-like 
wanderings in some other clime. 

The chirping cricket has ceased its noise, and is 
asleep in its hiding-place. A little white miller is 
flying about the light as though he thought it the 
most wonderful thing in the whole world. And 
this is not strange, because he came into being since 
the evening of yesterday. Dear little fellow, be 
careful—else your ignorance and curiosity will be 
the cause of your death. That shining pyramid 
which you think so beautiful, is treacherous. Like 
many of the beautiful things of earth, it carries pain 
and destruction within its bosom. That's right, 


A Nameless Essay. 








[Jung, 





sweet creature, rest yourself and slumber if you 
please on the corner of that Holy Bible. He who 
wrote that book is as much your Father, as He is 
mine. At this silent hour and in this solitary place, 
you have come to minister to my delight. The 
thoughts which you have caused will make my rest 
this night more peaceful than it would have been 
but for you.' The question is often asked—why 
are such insects as yourself created? I answer, to 
accomplish some Omnipotent end. God willed it 
that you should be born and minister for a few mo- 
ments to my delight, and also to my instruction, by 
causing you to direct my thoughts to Him, who 
is infinite in greatness, holiness and love. You have 
fulfilled the object of your mission. Good bye! I 
love you, and shall not forget your admonitions. 

The light is out—I am now seated at my window, 
gazing upon the city. There is such acalm in the 
heavens and upon the earth, I almost fear the 
world will never wake again. ‘The ticking of my 
watch is the only sound | hear. How much more 
real wisdom may be gathered from this instrument, 
than from the lauded and far-fetched philosophy of 
man? With pompous pretensions, the one strives 
vainly to explain mysteries which are forever hid- 
den from his sight. ‘The other in its humbleness, 
simply tells us of the fleetness of time. The les- 
sons of this are of practical utility, and if we were 
to listen to them as we ought, we should think less 
of ourselves, and look upon futurity as the period 
when our knowledge of God and the universe 
would be consummated. Why then, should the 
ticking of a watch be beneath our notice? If we were 
but conscious of our own utter littleness, we would 
not dare look with contempt on the smallest atom 
in the world. Even a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without attracting the notice of its Creator. 

There is something in the nature of silence which 
always affects me deeply. Why it is I know 
not; but I do know that I love to be alone at such 
an hour as this. I love to forget the outward world 
and hold communion with the beings of the mind. 
And, in a lonely place like this, if we invite them, 
they will always come with their beautiful smiles 
and sorrowful tears, whispering thoughts into the 
soul about another and a better world. With them 
too 





———the forms of the departed, 
Enter at the open door, 
The loved ones, the true hearted, 
Come to visit me once more.— Long fellow. 


Yes! they come—the young, the good—the beau- 
tiful; those whom I loved long years ago, when 
life was but a pleasant dream. ‘That dream is now 
a sad reality 

What an impressive night! a slumbering city. 
The beating of its mighty heart has ceased. 
Filled as it is with the power of man, it is now as 
helpless as an infant on its mother’s breast. 

Go we back only a few years, and we behold this 
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A Nameless Essay. 











spot a small portion of an uncultivated wilderness. 
“ Here the Indian lover wooed his dusky mate, 
and the Indian hunter pursued the panting deer.” 
Is there a spot on the face of the earth where 
change and decay have never been? Alas! there 
is not. 

In that delightful land embosomed in the Medi- 
terranean sea, there once stood in its pride and 
strength one of the most splendid cities of the 
world. It had seven hills for its foundation, and a 
thousand domes glittered above its battlements. It 
was the seat of learning and the arts. She was 
mistress of the world. Pleasure and fame were 
sought, and their votaries were satisfied just the 
same as they are in these our days. Since then 
many centuries have rolled away and are lost in 
oblivion. ‘They have gone, and O how many mil- 
lions of men have gone with them to the shoreless 
ocean of eternity. ‘The spot where this city once 
stood may be pressed by the foot of the traveller, 
but he cannot behold her former glory, for that has 
passed away. Her palaces have crumbled, and the 
owl builds her nest within the mouldering cham- 
bers of her kings. ‘The poet’s lyre is broken. The 
voice of eloquence is forever hushed. ‘The wine- 
cup is in the dust. The voice of their merriment 
has long since ceased. The good, the brave, the 
noble, the wealthy and the poor, are all forgotten. 
Spirit of change! these mighty revolutions are thine. 
Thou art the eldest-born of time ; thy lessons are 
precious to the soul, and ever should they be trea- 
sured in the memory. 

I saw a beautiful child sporting upon its mother’s 
lap. It was the brightest star in the horizon of her 
hope. I returned, and that mother was in her 
grave. The child was changed. Trembling with 
the weight of years he stood, the last of his gene- 
ration, a stranger amidst the perishing monuments 
of earth. 

I saw a river, whose bosom was a crystal mirror 
picturing the beauties of the earth and sky. TI re- 
turned, but it was as marble, and I heard the skaters 
steel ring upon its surface. 

I saw a youth, kneeling at the feet of a fair girl, 
who was the idol of his heart. A few years were 
gone, and the vows of each had been forgotten ; 
and they were weeping for different sorrows in se- 
parate homes. 

Change and decay are written upon every thing 
earthly. As surely will the proudest monuments of 
human labor pass away, as the morning mist from 
among the hills. If we can look upon the past and 
behold the ravages of time, or on the present and 
hot feel his powerful influence upon ourselves and 
the things around us, then indeed will our future be 
dark and cheerless. Let us remember, that al- 
though this is but a theatre of change, there is a 
world beyond the skies where the Saviour reigns 
supreme, and where change and decay can never 


That man was a philosopher, who said that the 
history of the world was a history of ruin. It is 
so. Wherever we turn our eyes, we cannot fail 
to behold some magnificent ruin. Our daily 
footsteps are imprinted in the dust of things which 
were once the admiration of men. ‘They are the 
hieroglyphics of time. Silent and holy are all 
their teachings. Sometimes they remind us of 
beauty and peace, and sometimes of terror, tumult 
and woe. They have nothing to do with the fu- 
ture and present, but the past is their all; and yet 
how wise, how important their counsels! 

In the spring-time of life, and the summer of the 
year, I once stood on the shore of Lake Superior. 
I remember to have seen, in a little sunny cove, 
and half imbedded in the sand, the ruin of an Indi- 
an canoe. A part of it was in the water, and in this 
the pike and the black bass found a safe retreat. 
Its sides were covered with moss and rank sea- 
weed. Iwas alone, and in that far off wilderness 
the voice of that simple ruin sank deeply into my 
soul, and I looked upon it as a beautiful but melan- 
choly type of the history of the world. 

L have seen a flower blooming in beauty in a se- 
cluded vale, and, ere I had a chance to look again, 
a chilly breath of air has scattered its petals and 
left ita ruin. I saw an oak standing in its pride 
upon a distant mountain. It had braved the storms 
of many centuries. I returned, and its limbs were 
leafless and its trunk decayed. That oak is a fit 
emblem of nature inruins. The Coliseum at Rome, 
and the Parthenon at Athens, are the fit emblems 
of art in ruins. 

Besides those of inanimate nature and art, the 
world is filled with living ruins. 

A few months since I was a solitary traveller on 
the road between Stonington and Norwich in Con- 
necticut, It was one of the loveliest days in ear- 
ly autumn, and the general atmosphere had a ten- 
dency to subdue every feeling of the heart, and 
threw me in a thoughtful mood. I was startled 
from my revery by the sound of a low moan, pro- 
ceeding from beneath an old pine tree beside the 
road. I dismounted and approached the place, and 
saw the withered form of a woman seated upon a 
stone, eating a dry crust of bread. Her hair was 
white as snow, and the tears of ninety years seem- 
ed to have made deep furrows in her cheeks. I 
saw by the copper color of her skin that she was 
an Indian, and therefore | asked her how many of 
her tribe were left? She raised her haggard eyes 
to mine, and with a trembling voice, in broken 
English, answered—* only me.” 

My heart was full. I prayed to God that he 
would bless her, and resumed my journey. But 
those sad words—* only me! only me!” still haunt- 
ed mymemory. And now, at this late day, 1 would 
not, if I could, forget them. That little incident 
gave a new direction to my thoughts, and I became 





come. 





an altered man. That poor old desolate woman 
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Song.—Vive la Bagatelle! 


[June, 








was the living ruin of a once powerful nation—the 
last descendant of that proud and warlike tribe, 
whose chief was Philip of Pokanoket. 

In view of the foregoing, which I hope has 
caused a pensive pleasure instead of gloom, it is 
most appropriate that we should dwell one moment, 
on the following beautiful lines by Wordsworth. 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 

Do they not find an echo in every thoughtful heart? 
It is true,—the human mind is too much taken up 
with the playthings of its infancy. When we re- 
member that in the short space of one hundred 
years, all the inhabitants ofthis world will have 
passed into another state of existence, we cannot 
but acknowledge that the occupations of time en- 
gage too much of our attention. All of us feel 
and know these things to be true, and yet we live 
as though we believedthem not. Why is this? It 
is because the deep and dark valley of forgetfulness 
is the receptacle of neglected thought. It is a 
strange truth—we do forget! In the multiplicity of 
our earthly pursuits we forget that we are but pil- 
grims to another world. Reason tells the old man, 
that he was once young, but is he not prone to for- 
get the high aspirations, the wild, free thoughts, 
the innocence and happiness of his early days ? 

Once, there was a man who was known through- 
out the world as a distinguished merchant. His 
ships floated in almost every sea, and he was call- 
ed honorable and great. It was midnight, and I 
saw him asleep on his downy couch. His dreams 
were of luxury and wealth. I saw him again by 
the light of day, and a sordid smile was on his face. 
Care and anxiety had wrinkled his cheeks and brow. 
At last, he died—was buried in great pomp, and 
is now forgotten. Was it merely to pass through 
these changing scenes that he was born? Was he 
not too earnestly engaged in playing with the sha- 
dows of life? 





SONG. 


Oh! I must look on that sweet face once more before I die, 

God grant that it may lighten up with joy when I draw nigh; 

God grant that she may look on me as kindly as she seems, 

In the long night, the restless night, i’ the sunny land of 
dreams ! 


I hoped, I thought she loved me once, and yet, I know not 
why, 

There is a coldness in her speech and a coldness in her eye; 

Something that in another’s look would not seem cold to me, 

And yet like ice I feel it chill the heart of memory. 


She does not come to greet me so frankly as she did, 

And in her utmost openness, I feel there’s something hid ; 
She almost seems to shun me—as if she thought that I 
Might win her gentle heart again to feelings long gone by. 


I sought the first spring buds for her, the fairest and the best, 


The blood-root and the violet, the frail anemoné, 
She wore them, and alas! I] deemed it was for love of me! 


As flowers in a darksome place stretch forward to the light, 
So to the memory of her [ turn by day and night; - 
As flowers in a darksome place grow thin and pale and wan, 
So is it with my darkened heart now that her light is gone. 


The thousand little things that love doth treasure up for aye, 

And brood upon with moistened eyes when she that’s lo- 
ved’s away ; 

The word, the look, the smile, the blush, the ribbon that she 
wore, 

Each day they grow more dear to me and pain me more 
and more. 


My face I cover with my hands and bitterly I weep, 

That the quick-gathering sands of life should choke a love 
so deep ; 

And that the stream so pure and bright must turn it from its 
track, 

Or to the heart-springs whence it rose roll its full waters 
back ! 


As calm as doth the lily float, close by the lakelet’s brim, 

So calm and spotless down time’s stream, her peaceful days 
did swim ; 

And I had longed, and dreamed, and prayed that closely by 
her side, 

Down to a haven, still and sure, my happy life might glide. 


But now, alas ! those golden days of youth and hope are o'er, 
And I must dream those dreams of joy, those guiltless 
dreams no more ; 
Yet there is something in my heart that whispers ceaselessly, 
Would God that I might see that face yet once before I die! 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. H. P. 





VIVE LA BAGATELLE! 


A farmer about kindling up a fire, bitter cold 
day, deep snow on the ground, said to his son; 
“Tom, my son, can’t you go out to the woodpile 
and hustle me up a few chips to start this fire?” 
Tom: “ Oh yis, while I’m a hustling about there, 
arter them chips, who knows but I mought hustle 
out a snake.” 


Two boys in Tennessee went out one sunshiny 
Sunday morning, after simmons. When they got 
to the tree, Bill got hold of a very green simmon, 
which pricked up his mouth so fast as to make 
a noise like whistling. Says Dick, with a solemn 
countenance, “ I'll tell your mammy sir, you whist- 
led Sunday.” Bill replies, bursting with indig- 
nation, “ whithled the devil! I’m pizoned.” 


A gentleman said that he was out in a storm at 
sea once, that frightened him so, that his hair all 
turned gray in one night. Another gentleman 
present, said yes, he had been in a gale of wind at 
sea that alarmed him 50, that it turned his wig 
gray in one night. “ Sir,” said the first geutle- 





And she wore them for their loveliness upon her spotless 
breast ; 


man, “do you mean to doubt my word?” “ No,” 
said the other, “‘do you mean to doubt mine ?” 
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To make a cat-egorical Piano.—Prepare a row|of London, on a charge of retailing liquor by 
of boxes like the old-fashioned rat-traps, of gra-|aveight and not by measure. 





Mayor—“ Are you 


duated sizes ;—put them in a line, arranging the|in the habit of selling your liquor by weight *” 


smallest to the right and the rest in order according 
to size, so that the largest shall be at the extreme 
left, like the keys of piano-forte. Then procure 
a number of cats equal to the number of boxes. 
Put your largest old Tom-cat in the largest box, 
to the left, and sort the rest of them in the boxes, 
agreeable to size and age. The oldcats represent 
base—the young, including kittens, making up the 
treble. Next with an auger bore a hole in the 
end of each box, through which the cats, for want 
of sea room, (the boxes being a tight fit) will na- 
turally protrude their tails. Your instrument is 
now ready for performance. Now pass up and 
down the line rapidly, pulling their tails, and you 
will have in perfection, what is called by the 
learned, categorical music. 

N. B. By substituting dogs, you may readily 
alter it to a dogmatical piano. . 

P. S. Flats and sharps are made by pinching 
the tails more or less; grace notes may require a 
jerk. 

“There my brethren, we shall stand in the 
Leviathan fields, and pluck the ambrosial fruits 
that grow on the banks of deliverance.” 

A boarder at the White Sulphur Springs in Vir- 
ginia, requested the cook to serve flies in a sepa- 
rate dish. 

Fashionable Conversation.— Miss do you love 
sugar?” “Yes.” ‘Well the next time I come 
to see you, I'll bring you a great gobber.” 

Every man for himself, as the Jack-ass said 
when he stomped among the younk turkeys. 

A man advertised he would go into a quart-pot, 
but when the people came he disappointed them ; 


Shopkeeper—*“ No, my Lord.” Mayor—Do you 

sell your liquor by measure?” Shopkeeper—* Oh 

no, my Lord, by no means.” Mayor— Well then 

how do you dot” Shopkeeper—* Right well my 

Lord I thank you, how do you do ?” 

“Gentlemen of the jury, do you suppose my 

client would be so mean as to steal two poor hanks 

of picked cotting?t I ‘spose not, I reckon not. 

While the wolves were howling on the mountains 
of Kentucky, and Napoleon Bonaparte was mas- 
sacreing the armies of Europe—do you suppose 
my client would be so mean, as to steal two poor 
pitful hanks of picked cotting? I spose not, I 

reckon not.” 

“ Yes, fellow citizens, [ was ardent in your 

behalf; I was more than ardent—I was lukewarm 
in your behalf.” 

Postscript to a letter from a settler in Mississippi : 
**'Tom are dead; craps is middlin t” 

Keeper of a menagerie loguitur ;—“ This, gen- 
tlemen, is the celebrated rhinoceros, and he is a 
very serious animal I assure you.” 

Lawyer— Suppose for example, your honor 
stole a sheep.” Judge—* Sir you are not to sup- 
pose any such thing.” Lawyer—“ Then may it 
please your honor, suppose J stole a sheep.” 
Judge— Ah, now you have hit it.” 

“Yes, gentlemen of the jury, these wolves of 
Kentucky, when all nature is locked in the arms 
of Morpheus, step forth, at the silent hour of mid- 
night, and devour whole litters of pigs.” 


Voltaire was praising an author, when he was 


however, to make up for it, he promised if they|told that the author had spoken very ill of him. 
would come the next evening, he would go into a|“ Ah well,” said Voltaire, “ perhaps he and I are 


pint-pot ;—positively. 


A judge in one of the new counties in Western 


both mistaken.” 


A gentleman speaking to Robert Hall, of a pe- 


Virginia, inquired of the sheriff, whether he had/|nurious man, said; “ you might put his soul in a 


made up a jury. The sheriff replied, that he had | nut-shell.” 


“ Yes sir,” said Hall, “and then it 


impanelled eleven and expected to have the other| would creep out at a maggot-hole.” 


soon, as they were running him with dogs. 


A toper, drinking good wine, wished his neck a 


A judge on the circuit with a party of lawyers, | mile long, that he might taste it all the way down. 
having lost his way about evening, rode up to the _ 


gate of a house to inquire the road to the next 


town. 


“You all know, fellow citizens, that I fought, 


The only person he could find there was/bled and died in the Creek nation.” 


a little girl in the yard, and the only reply he could —_ 


draw from her was; “ux is got young tukkies.” 


“Fellow citizens, should I have the felicity to 
be elected upon the present occasion, after the 





A Shopkeeper brought before the Lord Mayor' next session of Congress it is my fixed determina- 
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tion to retire into a state of retiracy among the 
abrigoins.” 

The dogs, in a certain county in Maryland, are 
so poor, that they have to lean against the fence 
to bark. ‘The kildees are so poor, that they have 
to let. down the draw-bars to enable them to go 
into a field ; and the pigs are so poor, that to pre- 
vent them from upsetting as they run down hill, 
they are compelled to suspend a lump of lead to 
their tails to balance them. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, if you believe a horse 
to be a mare, you are to find for the plaintiff; but 
if you believe a mare to be a horse, you will find 
for the defendant.” 

Description of Cattle carried off by a Freshet 
in the Ohio River.—* And whole hosts, of the 
vaccine breed, were swept down into the depths of 
profundity.” 





Petersburg, Va. May 12, 1840. C. C. 
STANZAS, 
WRITTEN IN MOMENTS OF DESPONDENCY. 
BY L. J. CIST. 


“ When true hearts lie withered, and fond ones have flown, 
Ah! who would inhabit this cold world alone ?”— Moore. 


There is a spell upon my soul, 

A blighting chill upon my heart, 
That spurns the spirit’s weak control— 
Would bid me fly from men apart, 

Some spot to seek, to mortal eye 
Unknown—there lay me down and die! 


My soul is sad !—a murky gloom 

Hath spread itself upon my brow, 
As if the shadows of the tomb 

Were gathered round my spirit now ; 
There is a tempest in my breast 
I cannot hush to peaceful rest : 


A burning flame 1 may not quench— 

A lingering sting that will not die ; 
Whose scorpion touch full well may blench 
The manliest cheek, the fiercest eye: 
Who lives that boweth not the knee 
To thy dread spell—stern memory ! 


Thou stirr’st at times within my breast 
A chord I would might ne’er be shaken, 
Whose mournful tones, though long suppress’d, 
A word—a look—a breath will waken 
In bitterness, to flood the soul 
With agony beyond control. 


Each tone thou wak’st to birth is rife 
With blighted hopes of early youth, 
That sunny spring-time of our life, 
When in the foliage green of truth 
And loveliness, to spirits blest, 
With hope and joy, the world seems drest. 





Visions of youth !~—day-dreams of air !— 
Bright bubbles bursting all too soon ; 
Too like the sunny morn ye were 
Which endeth in a clouded noon : 
The tale how diffrent memory tells 
From that which bounds your daily spells ! 


She tells of youthful hopes, all blighted ; 
Of warm affections, rudely crushed— 
Of fond devotion, coldly slighted, 
That once in living fountains gushed ; 
Gladd‘ning a heart, in days long past, 
That now is but an arid waste. 


She tells of youthful ties, all broken ; 
Of early friends now with the dead ; 
Of words of love, once fondly spoken 
To those now in their lowly bed : 
She tells too, of the living, changed ; 
Of friendship withered—hearts estranged ! 


She tells of hearts, once loved and loving, 
That now have cold and lifeless grown : 
Of one, where now another’s proving 
A love that once was all mine own ; 
Of old and tried friends, cast away 
For others of but yesterday. 


All this—ay ! more, doth memory tell— 
And ’tis a tale is all too true; 
For summoned by her magic spell, 
Before me pass in sad review 
The friends and scenes of earlier years, 
Youth’s joys and sorrows—smiles and tears. 


And, as they pass, mine aching eye 
Is dimm’d by many a tearful gem, 
*Till I could even wish that I 
Might lay me down and sleep with them— 
The stricken and the tempest-toss’d— 
The early loved—the early lost! 





SONG. 


Lift up the curtains of thine eyes, 
And let their light outshine ! 
Let me adore the mysteries 
Of those mild orbs of thine, 
Which ever queenly calm do roll, 
Attunéd to an ordered soul ! 


Open thy lips yet once again, 
And while my soul doth hush 
With awe, pour forth that holy strain 
Which seemeth me to gush, 
A fount of music, running o’er 
From thy deep spirit’s inmost core ! 
The melody that dwells in thee 
Begets in me as well 
A spiritual harmony, 
A mild and blessed spell ; 
Far, far above earth’s atmosphere 
I rise, whene’er thy voice I hear. H. P. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





EPIGRAM. 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF A REMARKABLY TALL GENTLEMAN 
TO A MISS FOOT. 


Long Ned, who measures now six feet, 

Will soon the Belgic giant beat ; 

Since thus, within a single night, 

He adds a whole Foor to his height. C. 
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GERTRUDE HOFFMAN. 


It was the hour of public worship, and the con 
gregation began to pour a variegated tide into the 
pews and aisles of St. Thomas’s church—a simple 
but beautiful fane—in which officiated a priest but 
lately elected to conduct its services, and much 
celebrated in religious circles for his profound 
learning and piety, and among people less devoted 
to a sacred cause, for eloquence and grace of man- 
ner. His ministry had rendered St. Thomas’s very 
fashionable. Such a word ought not to apply to 
such a place, but alas! this is its frequent use— 
for which we are not responsible. At all events, 
the mixed and numerous assembly which filled the 
church on the Sabbath morning which begins this 
very simple chronicle of very common-place events, 
seemed to justify such an application of the adjective. 
Perfect silence, nevertheless, filled the sanctuary. 
People entered with noiseless steps, and sank for a 
moment upon their knees, some in mute adoration, 
others in something that looked like it, and then 
the former occupied themselves in preparation for 
the ceremonies in which they were about to parti- 
cipate, and the latter busied themselves in that cu- 
rious investigation of externals, which so admira- 
bly fits oné to mingle in the church-door “ chat,” 
with which the duties of the day are sometimes 
rather inappropriately concluded. The clergyman 
had not yet risen to call the attention of his pa- 
rishioners to the sublime sentence which opens the 
liturgy of the Episcopalians, and the short inter- 
val of expectation was passing over, marked by 
its accustomed amount of inquisitorial glances 
and whispered communications. In one of the 
pews a face, full of youth and manly beauty, was 
distinguishable, among many which doubtless pos- 
sessed various claims to notice; since St. Thomas’s 
being able to boast at once the largest and most 
select congregation in town, the chief attraction 
of the place, masculine and feminine, may be sup- 
posed to concentrate there every fair Sabbath morn- 
ing. The face in question, however, upon this day, 
was subjected to an universal gaze ; first, because 
it was handsome—and next, because it was new. 
Some people contented themselves with wonder- 
ing “who he is.” Some went further, and won- 
dered, in addition, “‘where he came from.” A 
great many carefully looked over the cut and 
effect of the portion of his dress which appeared 
above the pannelling of the pew, and a more mode- 
rate number noted that the quality of his clothing 
was as fine as its style was fashionable. A few 
dwelt upon his visage. An old lady perceived 
that he had whiskers, and thought they spoiled his 
looks, for which she pitied him. A young—a 
very young lady—said in her secret soul, “ the 
head and features are a perfect study, and that 
divine brow is exactly Byron’s.” A sensible and 
shrewd old gentleman, who was not now observing 
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for the first time, decided the face to be a hand- 
some face, but one that indicated selfishness— 
though perhaps selfishness as much disguised and 
refined as such a quality can be ; and as a follower 
of Lavater turned down the psalm with his eyes 
raised to the stranger, he unconsciously whispered 
to himself, “Twelfth morning of the month—the 
indications of vanity are very strong indeed !” 

Meantime the stranger returned with interest 
the curious glances which he received on all sides. 
He did not, to be sure, compliment so many people 
by wondering who they were, and where they 
came from, but he certainly singled out several in- 
dividuals from the congregation with attention not 
always entirely flattering. He thought of the old 
lady’s snuff with pity greater than she vouchsafed 
to his whiskers, especially when her upper lip at- 
tested her devotion to the dingy enjoyment—a 
recent pinch having been almost equally divided 
between that unconscious lip, and the rosy feature 
for whose sole delectation it had been intended. 
He looked upon the admiring young lady as a 
sallow little fright. In the face of the elderly 
gentleman he failed to discern the indications of 
shrewdness which it certainly exhibited, because 
of a resemblance which it seemed to him to bear 
to a knotty crab-apple,; and when he answered the 
stare of Lavater’s disciple, it was in utter disap- 
probation of his sharp thin profile and his carrotty 
hair. But the services commenced, and the reci- 
procal scrutiny necessarily ceased. 

When the hymn was sung, the attention of the 
stranger was again arrested. One voice—it was 
a woman’s—could easily be separated by the ac- 
curate ear of a passionate lover of music, from all 
that swelled the sacred strain. Rich, full-toned 
as the organ itself, flexible, and evidently under 
perfect control, it was distinguishable from the 
other voices, not only by the force of its peculiar 
tone and quality, but also by the long and habitual 
training of which its management gave testimony. 
The gentleman of whom we have been writing, 
cast his eyes along the gallery, and quickly sin- 
gled out the singer. She stood by the side of an 
elderly lady, whose dress betokened wealth and 
its lavish and accustomed use, although nothing 
could be more different from what is usually called 
finery than its rich texture and sober fashion. 
The singer was simply but tastefully arrayed. 
Her clothing, however, did not just now fall within 
the scope of her inquisitor’s observation. His 
regard settled at once upon a brow and cheeks 
smooth and beautiful in their respective ‘hues, 
upon drooping and very dark lashes, which con- 
trasted well with lids particularly white and pure, 
and at this instant shaded from his sight the eyes 
which followed in her prayer-book the words of 
the hymn. Dark auburn hair parted and curled 
upon her forehead, and her lips were of a ruby 
beauty, and graceful outlines. Her features were 
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fine, so was the form of throat and shoulders, and 
her figure, which seemed to be above the common 
size. When the hymn ceased, and she raised her 
eyes, large, soft, and of a brilliant hazel, her ob- 
server was completely caught, and decided, not 
only that “ she was the loveliest creature he had 
ever beheld,” but also, that “he would contrive 
to know more about her before the day was over.” 
Nobody could be more energetic upon such an oc- 
easion than Mr. Philip Wentworth. Mr. Philip 
Wentworth was as rich as he was handsome ; 
young, yet cognizant of the world, and-its ways 
and prejudices. Some of the latter he had him- 
self imbibed, and, as is generally the case with 
people who have lived much in society, and who 
think themselves masters of human motives, he 
was anxious for general admiration on the one 
hand, and apt to look for people’s designs on the 
other, at a depth at which they were not to be 
found. It is a great mistake to believe that every 
body has a definite purpose in every thing he says 
or does. ‘That is assigning to the world more wit 
than is in it. See the hackneyed anecdote of the 
Chancellor Oxenstiern. A great many things are 
said and done merely that saying and doing may 
proceed among mankind, and if many mixed and 
selfish motives may be detected in human actions, 
so also, very often, may intentions and principles 
the purest and most honorable, be found to inspire 
them. Mr. Wentworth sometimes found himself 
deceived and disappointed, even when he piqued 
himself upon being most acute—and simplicity of 
character never failed to puzzle him. Yet he 
would not himself have been guilty of any thing 
which the world would call dishonorable upon any 
account, for, if he had, his credit must have suf- 
fered, and he knew its value. His education had 
been carefully conducted, he had travelled in Eu- 
rope, he was accomplished. Therefore he was 
generally courted. No one could rate himself more 
highly, yet no one was more observant of polite 
usages. He was an only son, and had been in- 
dulgently reared. When his parents died, it fol- 
lowed that he should continue the self-pleasing 
mode of life which their affection had encouraged— 
if only out of respect to their memory. He cer- 
tainly kept it up faithfully. He had a beautiful 
estate in the country, not very far from , and 
sometimes he resided there, the neighborhood 
being a gay one. But amusement being his chief 
object, he sought it in various places, and was now 
seeking it in town. 

As soon as the services were over, he offered 
his arm to the young lady whom he had escorted 
to church, and drew her forward until they reached 
the door. There he delayed, under the pretext 
that the crowd was “so pressing,” and there he 
watched until he again saw the old lady and her 
beautiful companion. They stopped to speak to 
some acquaintances. He seized the moment. 











“Miss Somers,” said he, turning to the young 
lady who leaned upon his arm, and contriving to 
indicate to her the object of interest, “ Who is 
that lady—the elderly person beside that pretty 
girl—the old lady in the rich cloak ‘—do you know 
her ?” 

“Know her? And do not you?” 

“* Not at all. You should remember I am just 
from Europe—half a year ago—and almost a 
stranger here.” 

‘“*Well—she’s the most fashionable person in 
town—very rich—and the most charming old lady 
you ever saw.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that her house is the 
general resort of all the gay young people of this 
place *” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And what is her name ?” he continued, follow- 
ing the crowd, and of course the lady. 

“ Mrs. Piercefield.” 

“A pretty name !—sounds well. 
lady her daughter ?” 

“ No—the daughter of a friend staying with 
her at present.” 

** Does the old lady give agreeable parties ?” 

“Oh! delightful.” 

““Can’t you introduce me? Gentlemen are al- 
ways wanted at parties ?” 

“And you have no objection to figure at Mrs. 
Piercefield’s ?” 

** None whatever, if it please your penetration.” 

“Very well—I will introduce you.” 

“See, they are not far before us—and your step, 
Miss Somers, is as free and as light as a fawn’s! A 
thought more speed, and you can give me this in- 
troduction now.” 

Such a compliment rendered Miss Somers light 
of foot indeed. Mr. Wentworth had been for some 
time known to her, and, since he had been in . 
she had fancied and hoped as young ladies some- 
times do fancy and hope, whatever they say to the 
contrary—for Miss Somers was quite a prudent 
person, and thought of establishing herself in life, 
and Mr. Wentworth was considered “a first rate 
match.” 

Intent upon this idea, and overlooking the dan- 
ger, Miss Somers hastened forward to oblige Mr. 
Wentworth. As Mrs. Piercefield walked slowly, 
they easily overtook her. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Piercefield. How are 
you to-day, Gertrude? Allow me to present my 
friend Mr. Wentworth. Gertrude, you sang de- 
lightfully to-day.” 

The young lady smiled. Mr. Wentworth thought 
there was more amusement than pleasure in the 
smile. It was, however,a new light for her coun- 


Is the young 





tenance, and he was sorry when it passed away. 
The truth was what he failed to perceive—that 
Miss Somers’s elation, and inclination to display 
her beau, had not escaped Gertrude. 
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They walked on with Mrs. Piercefield, and as 
her house was at some distance from the church, 
Wentworth had time to say a good deal to the old 
lady, and that in a manner so gracious and polite, 
that he flattered himself he had made a most 
agreeable impression. He had penetration enough 
to see that the old lady was a person of easy tem- 
per, but good sense ; benevolent, but experienced ; 
and he exerted himself to play up to all four of 
these good qualities. She was obviously fond of 
her young companion, and this gave him pleasure, 
he hardly knew why. 

“That Mr. Wentworth is very agreeable, Ger- 
trude,” said Mrs. Piercefield, when leave having 
been taken of the gentleman in question, and of 
Miss Somers at the door, they entered the richly 
hung and carpeted parlor which owned the old 
lady as its mistress, and stood before the fire. “TI 
like the man’s manners very much, and, as he is 
with Mary Somers, I suppose he is quite what he 
should be. However, I will make my own inqui- 
ries. I like to be particular as to the people I 
invite to my house. If I like what I hear of him, 
I will have him at my next party.” 

“T think he is very handsome,” said Gertrude. 

“ Quite,” replied Mrs. Piercefield,” and Mary 
Somers thinks so too, and more than that she 
thinks, if | am not mistaken.” 

Gertrude could not help smiling, and Mrs. Pierce- 
field laughed undisguisedly. She rang the bell, 
however, without adding another insinuation, and 
said, as she loosed her cloak, 

“We must go up stairs, my dear, and get rid of 
all these things !” 

So the ladies went up stairs, and Gertrude for- 
got in ten minutes that she had ever seen Mr. 
Wentworth. With the gentleman it was not so. 
He thought of her all the way, as he escorted 
Miss Somers home. He asked a great many 
questions about Mrs, Piercefield, and it was only 
a few minutes before they reached Mr. Somers’s 
door, that he inquired, , 

“Who is the old lady’s protegé? I did not hear 
the name.” 

“ Hoffman—Gertrude Hoffman.” 

“ German?” said Wentworth, with surprise. 

“Only of German. descent, I imagine. I do 
not know, though. This is her first winter here. 
Mrs. Piercefield says she knew and loved her mo- 
ther, however.” 

The gentleman’s countenance cleared. He was 
somewhat fastidious as to his notions of “ family.” 
He was too much under the yoke of the world’s 
opinions, not to dread connecting himself with any 
set of people at the expense of whose gentility a 
sneer could be indulged. But, if Miss Hoffman’s 
mother had been this old lady’s friend, all must be 
right of course. He dismissed the thought which 
had annoyed him. Miss Somers, however, reflect- 
ed after he had left her, that she had never seen 








him so little agreeable. Perhaps she was a little 
uneasy, in consequence of his sudden interest in 
Mrs. Piercefield’s household. 

It is probable that the inquiries made by that 
lady were answered a good deal to Mr. Went- 
worth’s advantage, for a few evenings afterwards 
he received an invitation to her house, although, in 
the interim, he had met with her but once; and 
when in company with a gentleman with whom she 
was well acquainted, he had called one morning, 
he had found that the ladies were absent. He was 
flattered when on entering her drawing-room, he 
discovered that Mrs. Piercefield had assembled 
but few persons—too few for dancing. Her in- 
cluding him, when the party was so very small, and, 
he presumed, “ so select” also, was an implied com- 
pliment, which he was inclined to appreciate highly. 
Little did he know that he was invited merely be- 
cause he was a stranger in , and one of the 
first gentlemen who happened to occur to Mrs. 
Piercefield’s recollection, when she was choosing 
her guests for the evening. Mary Somers was 
there too, and she likewise felt herself to be com- 
plimented at his being bidden to share Mrs. Pierce- 
field’s social hour; for she supposed that she had 
recognized in him her admirer, and had, for that 
reason, desired that he should meet her “then 
and there.” At first, therefore, she was some- 
what elated, and her manner when Mr. Wentworth 
approached with the usual salutation, besides being 
very gracious, betrayed more pleasure than the 
occasion required. It is, however, a good thing 
to have one’s guests on good terms with themselves, 
no matter on what grounds, and though Mrs. 
Piercefield smiled once when she caught the eye 
of Gertrude, she was well satisfied that the time 
should pass pleasantly for Miss Somers, although 
her penetration divined that she was yielding only 
to an illusion. For her own amusement she had 
gathered together three or four ladies, her intimate 
friends, and not much younger than herself, and 
about as many gentlemen, who had taken leave of 
the bloom of life some thirty years before. One 
of these was the identical person who had detected 
the traces of selfishness in the midst of Mr. Went- 
worth’s natural attractions—the favored individual 
who had suggested to the mind of that acute youth, 
the idea of a knotty crab-apple. Alas for Mary 
Somers! Soon her heart grew uncommonly heavy, 
her manner extravagantly gay—for Mr. Wentworth, 
whom she had fully intended to show off as her 
own property, present or to come, now devoted 
himself to the entertainment of Miss Hoffman. 
He found her already well informed as to foreign 
countries, and able to speak very fluently the lan- 
guages of three or four. But she was curious 
concerning several things of which he could talk 
with ease and knowledge—of foreign music, and 
foreign theatres. He entered into details, and she 
was obviously interested. Just as he flattered 
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himself that she was most delightfully entertained 
however, the dear old crab-apple walked up, en- 
gaged her attention, and, throwing as much bland- 
ness into his aspect as its habitual expression of 
shrewdness would admit to companionship, endea- 
vored to make himself agreeable in the style of 
his youth, which style was, however, Rip Van- 
Winkle to the present times and their ways. Mr. 
Wentworth was full of displeasure. But the next 
moment he forgave the creature, for it appeared 
that the object of his approach had chiefly been to beg 
that Miss Gertrude would “sing for him one song.” 

Anticipating the deliberate motions of this rem- 
nant of the past, Mr. Wentworth opened the new 
and beautiful piano which graced Mrs. Piercefield’s 
drawing-room. 

“1 do not like the piano as an accompaniment,” 
said Gertrude—seating herself, however, before it. 
Without either hesitation or diffiderice, without a 
shade of that ceaseless and lamentable conscious- 
ness to which young lady performers are generally 
the prey, she sang, and expression and effect were 
given to the song with the whole powers of a rich 
and highly-trained voice ; yet her manner, though 
composed, was so quiet and natural, that no one 
could accuse her of too great confidence. It 
seemed a matter of indifference to her whether 
she sang or not, and perhaps this circumstance 
added to the interest which her musical abilities 
always inspired. When she had complied with 
the old gentleman’s request, other persons drew 
around her, and asked for another, and yet another 
song, and with equal good nature she granted their 
petitions. Some one then offered her a piece, 
not of the simple ballad style which she herself 
had chosen—a style which depends for its success 
only upon the beauty and expressiveness of the 
melody, and the taste of the singer—but of that 
rambling and modern invention, which amidst great 
pretensions, and many flourishes, has generally 
not one idea upon which the ear or heart can rest. 

“Now I am sure you cannot really like that,” 
said Gertrude, thoughtlessly, and forgetting to be 
perfectly polite, in her haste to be sincere. 

“Why not ?” 

“It is all science—or pretence to science—not 
a tone of music or feeling in the whole affair.” 

* ¥ou don’t think so! Why Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Forbes, and Mrs. Rateliffe—all great judges 
of this sort of thing—praise it to the skies,” 

A slight elevation of the eyebrows, and an arch 
smile were Gertrude’s only answer. 

“But you are not serioug/ surely,” persisted 
the lady, who was a little annoyed at the manner in 
which her selection had been received. 

“T will play and sing it, if you choose,” said 
Gertrude, evasively. 

“T would rather hear your reason for not liking 
such a popular thing.” 

“My dear Mrs. Henry, even from infancy I 





have been bred up in the science of music. On 
this subject my father is almost exacting, and he 
insists upon the continual study of the best mas- 
ters. Thus, it is a matter of course that I should 
have formed a taste the furthest possible removed 
from that style of pretension—that unconnected 
and rambling strain with which, in this case espe- 
cially, the composer has undertaken to clothe words 
worthy of dignified, pure, and solemn music. I 
like heart in everything, and those words evidently 
come from a heart of high feeling. Do you think 
that music utters them in tones appropriate t” 

“T don’tknow. I amno judge of these things.” 

“ And indeed, Mrs. Henry,” said Gertrude blush- 
ing, “ my opinion is not offered as decisive. Let 
me play your piece, and see what you think of it.” 
She sang it, and endeavored to give it effect, but 
it was found wanting. Even Mrs. Henry gave it 
up for her closing effort, a light and joyous strain, 
that sounded like the mirth of the spring-time. 
It was a German air to which English words had 
been adapted, and Wentworth, who was passion- 
ately devoted to music, was haunted by the notes 
for many a day afterwards. As soon as it was 
over, Miss Hoffman rose and asked Mary Somers 
to supply her place; and the moment after she had 
ceded it to her unreluctant successor, she retreated 
toa sofa near the fire. Before Mr. Wentworth 
could follow her, another gentleman had occupied 
the seat next her, and her attention. Vexed and 
disappointed, Wentworth sullenly remained near 
the piano, listening, as Mary Somers flattered her- 
self, to her performance. He was, however, glad 
when it was finished, and then seated himself be- 
side her. 

“Miss Somers, who is that young man who is 
talking to Miss Hoffman?” 

“ He is a South-Carolinian—very rich, and with- 
out relations—at least without near ones. His 
family is old, however, in his native state. He is 
here only for a short time, I hear—going to Eu- 
rope in the spring. However, he may defer his 
voyage, perhaps, for he seems to be charmed with 
Gertrude, and he is a great favorite with Mrs. 
Piercefield.” 

Unpleasing information! Yet it might not be 
correct. He had not been near the piano whilst 
she sang. But then he might not have been in 
the room. Wentworth, at least, had not before 
perceived his presence. His interest was now, 
however, roused. 

“What is the gentleman’s name ?” he asked. 

* Treton—Charles Ireton. Is he not handsome *” 

“"N— not particularly. Do you ride, Miss Mary?” 

* Sometimes.” 

“To-day has been very fine. If to-morrow be 
as fair, let us make a party to ride. Perhaps 
Miss Hoffman will go, and Miss Charlton, and Tom 
Wayland who is Miss Charlton’s shadow, and—let 
me see—” 
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“ And Mr. Ireton.” 

“Oh! I don’t know him,” said Wentworth hastily. 

“But I do,” said Miss Somers, thinking she had 
now found means to pique him; “and, if you 
please, I will ask him to join our party ?” 

“Provoking creature!” said Mr. Wentworth 
aside. ‘As you please, Miss Somers,” he conti- 





nued aloud, and more politely. 

Mr. Wentworth, notwithstanding his displeasure, 
and the close attendance of Ireton upon Miss Hoff- 
man, found a time to propose the party to the 
latter. He was quite thrown out. “She never 
rode, and was engaged to walk with Mr. Ireton 
the next morning to see Mrs. Roseberry’s green- 
house. Mrs. Roseberry had been telling them 
for the last half hour of the beautiful plants she 
had now in bloom there, and pressing her to walk 
to her house this uncommonly beautiful weather, 
for a bouquet, and she had consented to go the next 
morning.” 

Mr. Wentworth thought all the Fates adverse. 
He looked around for Mrs. Roseberry, in the hope 
by skill to contrive an invitation for himself. Alas! 
the old lady had gone away at least ten minutes 
before, and for at least ten minutes more, he teased 
himself with fancies concerning the inspiration 
with which flowers might endue love, not to speak 
of the language they afford for declarations. 
That, however, as he reflected did no good, and 
he took the chair opposite Ireton’s, and endea- 
vored to make the conversation general. His wit 
was real wit, and his observation both playful and 

acute, though they were chiefly at the expense of 
people either present or just gone away. He was 
droll, and sometimes his remarks sounded original, 
and often both Gertrude and Ireton laughed in spite 
of good nature. Yet the latter always defended the 
attacked, and the former invariably sympathised 
with them. And this circumstance perplexed Mr. 
Wentworth, who, provided sarcasm could provoke 
a laugh, never cared whether it was just or not. 
Ireton, on the contrary, disliked all wit which, if 
repeated to its subject, could possibly give pain. 
There was just such a difference between the 
two young men, as made the character of Ireton 
perfectly incomprehensible to Wentworth. Charles 

Treton added to a disposition soft, gentle, and un- 

selfish, high and honorable principles, a happy 

temper, and decision, quiet, but insurmountable. 

Wentworth, with a more forward manner, took 

much thought for number one, and was, in conse- 

quence, hasty, impatient, vain, and easily unhing- 
ed. Ireton, invincibly steady in courage, affec- 
tions and sincerity, possessed more mind, more 
heart, more reflection. Wentworth used unscru- 


When Mr. Wentworth found that his humor 
was not exactly in the right place, he dropped the 
tone of ridicule, but gradually, and easily; and 
then it recurred to him to converse with Ireton. 
He wished to see what sort of youth he might be, 
perhaps from some indefinite suspicion that they 
might in future become competitors for Gertrude’s 


favor. 


“You have been some time in our state, Mr. 


Ireton ?” he said. 


“For some months. But I have often been 


here before.” 


“Miss Somers tells me you purpose to sail for 
Europe in the spring ?” 

““T have thought of it, sir. 
contingencies.” 

“That is almost a pity. You would find much 
enjoyment in travel.” 

““T have no doubt of that, sir. It was an early 
wish of mine to spend some years in Europe.” 

‘“‘] should think, Mr. Ireton, said Gertrude, that 
you, of all people, were most able to gratify such 
a fancy.” 

“ Why?” said Ireton. 

“ There seems,” said Gertrude, innocently, “ no- 
thing to prevent the fulfilment of any wish of 
yours. You have no employment, no near rela- 
tions, no important duties, not even poverty to pin 
you down to the soil.” 

‘Not at present. Yet I will hope that time 
will bring knowledge, and that knowledge may 
furnish the tie of duty to hold me to my native 
land.” 

“Of duty ?” echoed Wentworth, with surprise. 
“ Duty '—yes sir,” answered Ireton, with some- 
thing of the same emotion. 

“And what conceivable duty, may I ask?” said 
Wentworth. 

“More than one, and those very obvious I 
should think,” answered Ireton gravely, “ those of 
a true patriot to his country, those of a citizen, 
and a good man to his fellows.” 

“ Patriot!—citizent—man?” sneered Mr. Went- 
worth. ‘ But I forget myself, and I beg your 
pardon—only it is inconceivable how short a time 
abroad will dissipate all these young dreams !” 

“Tf I could think so,” said Ireton, smiling, “I 
should stay at home.” 

iT Why ” 

“Because I should think I did ill to exchange 
for the world’s very smallest currency, the pure 
gold and true coin of high principle, and chival- 
rous aspirations.” 

Mr. Wentworth’s smile was again a sneer. 

“ Scarcely worth your while to sneer, Mr. Went- 


But it rests upon 


pulously his knowledge of mankind, passed with 
natural levity from one thing to another, and in 
matters which concerned himself, his tastes, his 
vanity, was as eager in pursuit of a small object 
as if it had been a great one. 


worth,” said Ireton, quietly. ‘ Your contempt 
cannot alter my opinion on this subject, although 
it may render it unfavorable as regards yourself— 
for which, I acknowledge, I should be very sorry.” 

“ This to my face?” said Wentworth, laughing, 
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as if from a good natured sense of superiority he 
was willing to spare him. “ You are very dif- 
ferent from other people ?” 

“Truth is certainly ‘ very odd,’” said Charles, 
smiling. ‘ But ours would be a land of high des- 
tinies if this poor principle were allowed to walk 
abroad. If the honorable fervor of young pa- 
triots—such as myself, Mr. Wentworth—were per- 
mitted to flourish, unchecked by the nipping frosts 
of sneers like yours—potent and terrible to ardent 
juveniles—and if chivalrous feeling, and deep de- 
yotion to our Motherland, instead of being derided 
as proofs of folly or ignorance of life, were held 
up in their full enthusiasm to the sun of favor —” 

“How many hypocrites would be created by 
that state of things!” said Wentworth, finishing 
the sentence. 

“ Probably it might lessen the number nowin the 
world,” replied Ireton, good humoredly. “ And 
if they should venture upon the truth, who are 
now afraid of it, there might be found about us 
people rather better than they seem at pre- 
sent.” 

Wentworth saw a slight smile upon Gertrude’s 
lip, and was provoked, but there was nothing to be 
said. He had laid himself fairly open to Ireton’s 
insinuation, and though angry that a youngster 
whom he held in infinite contempt on account of 
the crudeness of his notions, should thus obtain an 
advantage over the practised Mr. Philip Went- 
worth, he had just enough wisdom to perceive that 
the best way to lessen this advantage was to seem 
not to observe that it had been gained. ‘The next 
morning Mr. Wentworth went early to fulfil his 
engagement to ride with Miss Somers, much as 
he now abhorred the prospect, as he well might— 
the young iady, in high spirits, keeping him in at- 
tendence from ten until one o’clock. During this 
time, Mr Ireton had more pleasantly occupied him- 
self in walking with Gertrude to Mrs. Roseberry’s. 
What happened at that lady’s house, and in her 
greenhouse, we have never been able to find out, 
but Gertrude returned to her old friend enriched 
with the very loveliest of Mrs. Roseberry’s bloom- 
ing exotics, and at an advanced hour of the day. 
She found Wentworth there, with a clever satirical 
work, of which she had heard Mrs. Piercefield 
speak, in his hand, and engaged in a gay and ani- 
mated discussion of its merits with her. She 
seemed highly diverted with his humor and live- 
liness, but sometimes could not help saying, 

‘All this may be true, Mr. Wentworth, but it 
is dreadfully severe !” 

“Don’t you agree with me, Miss Hoffman?” 
cried Wentworth, after she had been in the room 
about a minute, and while Ireton still lingered, 
twisting a little cane between his fingers. ‘ Dont 
you feel the spirit of this writer? Does he not 
sketch the follies to which we are liable with a 
true pencilt Do, Miss Hoffman, agree with me 





that this is superior to all the poetry and sentiment 
that ever sublimated folly *” 

*“T do not know the book, in the first place,” 
answered Gertrude, “and therefore I cannot de- 
cide what its merit may be. But, I confess, | 
should be unwilling to give up true poetry or true 
sentiment to the charge of sublimating folly. 
Moreover I am afraid, whatever may be the value 
of the satire you admire so much, in my opinion 
it might suffer by the comparison you wish me to 
make.” 

“Ah! you don’t know my author, and I won’t 
receive your sentence yet. Pray read it. I shall 
leave it for you. But as for poetry and sentiment, 
my dear Miss Hoffman !”—he seemed at a loss to 
know how he could sufficiently express his con- 
tempt. 

“ Are you serious, Mr. Wentworth *” said Ger- 
trude, raising her beautiful eyes with a look of 
doubt and inquiry. 

“* Never more so.” 

“And you have really never felt or loved 
poetry ?” continued Gertrude, in a tone between 
surprise and pity. 

“Why hardly—sometimes when I am bewitched 
by its union with music. But my having felt it is 
not exactly the thing, Miss Hoffman.” 

“cc How W 

“‘ Because I sometimes enjoy it, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that it is not both a foolish and 
mischievous pursuit ?” 

“Foolish and mischievous ?” 

“Both. How many examples have we of 
heads turned, and hearts vitiated, or at least un- 
fitted for life, by the false pictures, and over- 
wrought sentiment which this art presents to 
them.” 

“* How many ! I hope not many.” 

' “Very many, I assure you. When by these 
exaggerated representations, and the glowing lan- 
guage of poetry, the feelings of young people 
have been wrought into visions of impossible bliss, 
how can you expect them to turn with interest to 
the sober common places of life? Will it disgust 
you to recall the host of silly youths who were 
spoiled in the school of Byron ‘—who wore their 
collars open, had a sigh to add to every breeze, 
and a folly to fill every minute in the day, and 
were, take them for all in all, the most absurd set 
of stupid apes within the present recollection of 
man ?” 

“ Almost it might. But how many of these, 
besides being unable to make two lines rhyme to- 
gether, for want of ear, were also unable to com- 
prehend more of the poet than the portrait which 
adorned the beginning of his works, for want of 
sense ?” 

“Some of the creatures could repeat pages of 
their bard.” 


** So, with a little tuition, could a parrot. But, 
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if we could possibly admit that they possessed|where Gertrude was engaged with the vase of 


‘some glimmerings’ of understanding, you have 
yet to prove that the abuse of this, or of any art, 
is an argument against its use.” 

“Tf its use can be discovered.” 

“Tts use ’—Is it not obvious ?” 

“Tf it is, 1 want penetration.” 

“Ts it not the language of our best and holiest 
feelings ‘—a tongue for our purest affections ‘—the 
nurse of our dearest associations '—the elysium 
in which the brightest creations of nature, and 
the loftiest thoughts of man assemble to enjoy 
immortality ?” 

“You are enthusiastic, and I cannot argue with 
a lady.” 

“Tf that is intended to be gallant,” said Ger- 
trude, smiling contemptuously, “ it is certainly the 
least flattering gallantry I have ever received.” 

“May I be your champion?” said Ireton, who 
had stood by and heard them with secret amuse- 
ment.” I will silence Mr Wentworth at a word.” 

“ Do,” said Wentworth, “ I shall like that !” 

Charles set the small white vase into which 
Gertrude had put Mrs. Roseberry’s bouquet before 
Mr. Wentworth. There bloomed the white and 
the blush Camellias, and various bright and glow- 
ing blossoms rich of scent and color, intermingled 
with leaves of different shades of green, which 
contrasted and relieved their several tints.’ 

“ Well, what is your meaning? What is this ?” 
said Wentworth. 

“ This, sir, is a small—a very little portion of 
the poetry of God,” said Ireton, very seriously,— 
“ of God, the Creator of this art, as well as of all 
other things. Has he not diffused its means, its 
essence, its being, throughout the whole visible 
universe, in every degree of beauty and sublimity ? 
Does it not surround us in every scene of the 
earth? Does it not meet us in pathos or in mirth, in 
all human affections, and in all human fortunes? 
And shall we quarrel if humble followers lift the 
mirror to reflect with truth ?” 

“But these are realities. Poetry, as you say, 
is but the mirror of all these things.” 

“ As Shakspeare says,” answered Ireton, smil- 

ing. ‘ But what is the difference? So long as the 
image is faithfully reflected, the effect is the same 
with that of the original, only perhaps more 
faint.” 
“ But I complain of the distortion of the image.” 
“Then,” said Ireton, “ you no longer complain 
of poetry, to which truth and simplicity are essen- 
tial. When the mirror ceases to be faithful, it 
ceases to be poetry. And so your objections fall 
to the ground.” 
Gertrude’s eyes were eloquent of her sympathy 
with her defender. Wentworth smiled disdain- 
fully, and merely said— 


flowers. 

* At least you like flowers? Mr. Wentworth,” 
she said, willing to give him a thread of conversa- 
tion more to his taste than that which he had just 
dropped. 

“* Dearly—dearly”—said Wentworth, seizing it ; 
“ And if you will, let me steal away just one leaf 
and one bud.” 

“* With all my heart—but not a large one. Mrs. 
Roseberry will be at Mrs. Henry’s tonight, and I 
must, to please her, be the envy of the room.” 

* At Mrs. Henry’s? I too am a guest there. 
Will you dance the first set with me t” 

“If I chance to be there when it is danced.” 
“Oh! the first after you come.” 

“ Very well.” 

Wentworth could not help looking with triumph 
towards Ireton. He was at this minute picking 
up his little cane, which had fallen upon the carpet, 
and at the same time taking leave for the morning 
of Mrs. Piercefield. As he passed Gertrude, he 
said, 

‘“‘T shall be there, at all events, at ten o'clock, 
and you will then remember your engagement?” 
What this might mean, Wentworth could only 
guess, but it considerably enlivened the feelings 
of interest, curiosity and competition which al- 
ready rendered Gertrude an object of importance 
to him. He had, indeed, been greatly attracted 
by her beauty when he had first seen her, and he 
had since been charmed by various accomplish- 
ments which could not be the objects of first sight 
admiration. He was pleased with her musical 
powers, and by her uncommon self possession and 
propriety of manner. But with all her good sense, 
liveliness of thought, and playfulness of manner, 
she mingled a sincere and steady adherence to her 
own opinions, which might easily have cured Mr. 
Wentworth’s fancy—for the man was vain, and 
liked the common-place notion of dependence on 
the side of the lady, and protection on that of the 
gentleman, even in matters of mind and reflec- 
tion—but that she seemed to care very little for 
his attentions, and to like those of Ireton, with 
whom she had been long acquainted. He felt the 
strongest disposition to enter the lists with Ireton, 
and resolved to lose no opportunity to “ put him 
down”—no difficult task, as he conceived, con- 
sidering that a raw, enthusiastic, imaginative youth 
was the antagonist of the accomplished Mr. Went- 
worth. Besides, circumstances had seemed in the 
beginning to thwart him, and he did not choose to 
be thwarted. These idle considerations rapidly 
passed through his mind, and confused the ideas 
he intended for Gertrude’s entertainment. He 
hastily, therefore, bade her good morning, and went 
home to his lodgings, to revolve the matter alone 





“All that is mere sophistry—and poor sophistry, 
according to my mind!” He turned to the table 





in the wittiest of brains. He lay for fully two 
hours upon a sofa turning the matter over. 
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“She is beautiful, by Jupiter,” he exclaimed at 
last, half rising, shaking the sofa-pillow, and again 
extending himself. ‘“ She zs beautiful, and would 
do credit to the taste of any man! She would look 
so splendidly at the head of one’s table, and it 
would be pleasant enough to hear people say at 
public places, ‘that’s the beautiful Mrs. Went- 
worth—the handsomest woman in the state,’ and 
she is as graceful as she’s beautiful—and grace is 
a rare gift, heaven knows, now-a-days! But I 
know hardly anything about her yet—for anything 
I know, her father may be a confectioner, though 
I suppose all’s right there, as Mrs. Piercefield is 
her friend. Besides, she may “hardly have cash 
enough to buy her wedding clothes, and cash is a 
good thing of which one can hardly have too 
much. I should hate to marry for nothing in the 
world but love! But if her family is very good, 
and she is even moderately provided for, I could 
get over that—perhaps—as she is so pretty and 
accomplished. I will sound old Mrs. Piercefield, 
and find out all about it, for I am as much in love 
with her as I know how to be, and I think I should 
break my heart if I were obliged to go to the 
country without her. And besides, I should like 
to mortify that stupid Ireton, who evidently pre- 
tends to the honor of being her admirer. If it 
will do for me, I’ll teach that juvenile a lesson yet.” 

He raised his eyes to the window. The last 
gleams of sunset were in the western sky. He 
rose, stretched himself, and looked out. The red 
coloring of the “dying day” recalled to him the 
conversation of the morning, and Ireton’s share in it. 

“‘ What an infinite deal of nonsense there is in 
all he says and does,” said Wentworth, compli- 
menting the absent Ireton. “The poetry of God! 
Humph! and yet it had an imposing sound, and 
it took with Gertrude. Women always listen 
more to sound than sense, though. I must take 
the hint, and bring my fact into the field—if I find 
it worth while. It’s very troublesome, but if it 
will answer at all, I shall get the knot tied, I sup- 
pose, some time or other, and that done, there is 
an end of useless complaisance—and I am lord 
and dictator.” 

At the proper hour Mr. Wentworth was seen in 
Mrs. Henry’s drawing room. Nothing was want- 
ing to his dress. He was as handsome as he could 
possibly make himself. 

Gertrude came in, and he made his way to her 
side, as soon as she and Mrs. Piercefield were 
seated, reminded her of her engagement, and then 
talked, now to her companion, now to herself, with 
so much gaiety and spirit, that he soon found he 
was making an agreeable impression. After a 
time, some one else came up and fixed Mrs Pierce- 
field’s attention. Then he turned to Gertrude. 

“‘ Where is Mr. Ireton ?” he asked. 


“7 have known him a long time.” 

“He seems a promising youth,’ said Went- 
worth, affecting superiority, “and when he has 
acquired a little experience, I have no doubt he will 
be quite an agreeable person. Pity he does not 
see a little of the world!” 

Gertrude’s lips clothed themselves in a smile 
which Wentworth disliked particularly to see— it 
looked so as if she comprehended his motive.” He 
hastened to slide from his dangerous ground. 

“ He has one advantage, for which I envy him !” 
“Indeed? I should not have fancied you would 
envy him at all.” 

To the shame of Mr. Wentworth’s penetration 
he mistook a sarcasm for a compliment, and abso- 
lutely bowed to it. 

“The advantage which I envy,” he said, “ is 
this young gentleman’s. long acquaintance with 
yourself.” 

“ Being assured,” said Gertrude laughing, “ that 
your good qualities only want development to ren- 
der you equally agreeable ?” 

“Do not insist upon it that I have so much 
vanity,” said Wentworth in a tone of satirical hu- 
mility. ‘Far be it from me to challenge a com- 
parison by which I must suffer so seriously. I 
only want the claims conferred by long acquaint- 
ance—claims which, if I were this young Mr. 
Ireton, I should consider very valuable.” 

“T hope he thinks them so!” said Gertrude, 
with haughty dignity. 

“ They are forming sets,” said Wentworth, anx- 
ious to avert her displeasure. ‘ Let us join them.” 
Gertrude suffered him to lead her forward, and 
the set was danced. When she returned to her 
seat beside Mrs. Piercefield, she found Ireton 
standing near her. Wentworth perceived that 
his insinuations with respect to this gentleman had 
beer completely thrown away. No change, no 
consciousness appeared in Gertrude’s manner. 
Her opinions with regard to Ireton were fixed, and 
her own self-knowledge was too clear to be as- 
sisted by Mr. Wentworth’s impertinent and random 
hints. 

* Did you see her ?” she asked eagerly, and her 
face was full of interest. 

“Oh! yes, I saw her, and she is very grateful 
for your kindness.” 

** And her unlucky son?” 

**Oh! I got him out of the scrape, after a world 
of pains, but only on condition that he should go 
away at once. So I gave him a letter to a naval 
friend, who will take him to sea very readily to 
oblige me.” 

** And she is satisfied ?” 

** Entirely so, I believe.” 

“ And now I should thank you for taking so much 
trouble ?” 





“T believe he is occupied abroad this evening.” 
“You are quite intimate with him ?” 


“Oh! no—why? It was not even at your re- 
quest.” 
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“No. I should not have thought it right to 
make the request. But”— 

“ But you mean I have done it because you 
wished itt Very true. But you should not thank 
me, for it has been a pleasure on that very account. 
Are you tired? Will you now fulfil your engage- 
ment, and dance this set ?” 

Here was a fresh and not a pleasant mystery 
for Wentworth. Evidently Ireton had been tak- 
ing great trouble to please Miss Hoffman—great 
interest in somebody’s distresses to satisfy her 
humanity. And ten to one had he been present, 
if she would not have refused to dance the first 
set with himself. He was dreadfully out of hu- 
mor, and out of pure spite attached himself for 
the rest of the evening to that very Mary So- 
mers, whom’ in the morning he had wished at 
the North Pole. Things went on very much 
after the same fashion for some time. Ireton 
continued in town, and his attentions to Miss Hoff- 
man were still carried on with so much quietness, 
that Wentworth could not decide whether they 
were those of a lover, or of a friend only. Mean- 
while he had twice very artfully sounded Mrs. 
Piercefield as to Gertrude’s family and fortune. It 
had been managed in the most innocent and natu- 
ral way imaginable, yet the old lady had con- 
ceived a suspicion of his drift, she hardly knew 
why; and her answers, though satisfactory to 
Wentworth, who gave the rein to his imagination 
on these occasions, were yet guarded and reserved 
in the extreme. She said that “she had known 
and loved her mother, that her father was a man 
of large fortune, and great acquirements, that Miss 
Hoffman was his only child,” and there she stop- 
ped. This was however, quite enough for Went- 
worth. No longer doubtful as to the propriety of 
such a match, he became eager to gain the affec- 
tions of Gertrude, and daily grew more and more 
dependant upon her for amusement. At length, 
unconscious perhaps of the strength of his attach- 
ment, he loved her as well as it was in his nature 
to love any one. It may easily be conceived that 
a gentleman whose opinion of himself was not 
discouraging, would interpret a dozen little things 
in the look, words and manner of Miss Hoffman, 
after a fashion of which she had not the remotest 
consciousness, although they were doubtless very 
flattering to the vanity of her admirer. Of these 
little misconceptions it is easy to give one or two 
examples. 

One morning Miss Somers, who began to see 
and suspect much more than was agreeable to her- 
self, and who was secretly resolved te watch the 
game through all its chances, in the hope that 
some of them might favor her own views, had 
called at Mrs. Piercefield’s. Of late she had been 
a frequent visitor, and if Mr. Wentworth was not 
impressed with her charms, it was not because he 


this day, as usual, he was with Gertrude, and as 
usual Miss Somers had a scrap of news to com- 
municate. 

“Gertrude,” she said, suddenly, it is ‘all off’ 
between Ellen Charlton and Mr. Wayland.” 

“All off?” said Wentworth, looking up with 
surprise—* you don’t say so! I thought they were 
engaged ?” 

“ She says they never were—Mr. Wayland 
adds that so much is true, but that she encouraged 
him to propose by every means in her power.” 

Immediately followed a discussion as to what 
people ought, or ought not, to do upon such occa- 
sions—then, of course, each of the persons present 
began to say what would be his or her conduct in 
like circumstances. This is but an idle kind of 
conversation, since, without the presence of the 
circumstances, no one can possibly tell how he 
may or may not be influenced by them ; but every 
one is always ready to answer for himself before- 
hand, and it is not surprising that it should so 
have chanced in this case. 

*T don’t think Miss Charlton so much to blame,” 
said Mary Somers. “She could not refuse Mr. 
Wayland before he had declared himself, cer- 
tainly ” 

“But she could have repelled his attentions,” 
said Wentworth. ‘No lady should encourage 
feelings of this sort which she means to disap- 
point. Don’t you think so, Miss Hoffman?” 

“Of course she should not,” answered Ger- 
trude, not perceiving, however, that he had a rea- 
son for ascertaining her opinion. 

* But,” suggested Miss Somers, “so much is 
due to ordinary forms—to mere commonplace 
politeness! A vain man might so easily misunder- 
stand.” 

“TI am sure I should not,” said Wentworth—* I 
know I could not misinterpret the language of any 
lady’s mere politeness.” 

“ You might if you were interested,” said Mary 
Somers. “It is sometimes hard to determine 
exactly what is courtesy only, and what implies a 
little more.” 

“T do not think so,” persisted Wentworth. I 
know Wayland very well, and I suspect the lady 
merits his indignation. In her place would you 
have received his attentions, Miss Hoffman ?” 

‘* Must not that depend on their nature ?” answer- 
ed Gertrude. “I believe I should be slow to con- 
strue ordinary attentions as marks of serious at- 
tachment.” 

“ Of course—I know you would. But how can 
such attentions be mistaken for mere ordinary 
civilities ?” 

“ Perhaps they might not,” said Gertrude, inat- 
tentive to a subject of which she was growing 
weary. 

“ Distinctly, though, Migs Hoffman, would you, 
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tesy, or by any mark of preference to others, en- 
courage the affection of a man whom you meant 
eventually to reject ?” 

“ Decidedly I would not,” said Gertrude aloud. 
“* How unutterably childish is all this nonsense !” 
was her silent reflection. 

“Then by your conduct I will measure mine,” 
thought Wentworth. Just then he remembered 
that he had brought a volume of poems but lately 
published, for Miss Hoffman’s perusal, but he could 
not recollect where he had put it. “In the entry 
perhaps, with my hat,” he muttered, and forthwith 
he tripped out of the room to look for it. During 
his absence, Mary Somers yawned a little, and at 
last having nothing to think of, but being resolute 
to stay as long as Wentworth did, she turned to 
Miss Hoffman. 

“What will you wear in your hair to-night, at 
Mr. Wilmot’s ?” 

“ Silver flowers,” said Gertrude, briefly. 

** Do you like them as much as natural or imita- 
tion flowers ?” 

“T do not know that they are so pretty, but one 
likes a variety in these things,” answered Ger- 
trude, rising and walking to the window. 

Wentworth now returned, and Ireton came in 
with him. 

“* Which are prettiest for a lady’s hair at night, 
Mr. Wentworth,” said the idle Miss Somers, 
* natural, imitation, or silver flowers ?” 

**T think the color of the hair should decide,” 
said Wentworth. In fair hair, like yours, Miss 
Somers, the natural flowers are best. In dark 
tresses like Miss Hoffman’s, nothing is so pretty 
as those pure, sparkling, tremulous silver orna- 
ments.” 

“What say you, Mr. Ireton?” 

“T am not wise about such matters, indeed,” 
replied Ireton. ‘ Whatever a lady patronises at 
present is best, I suppose. But if I prefer either, 
I imagine it would be natural flowers. They are 
always beautiful.” Gertrude heard all this with 
indifference. ‘The subject appeared to her per- 
fectly unimportant, and it never occurred to her 
that the opinion of either gentleman need decide 
her dress. 

Wentworth approached with his book. 

“Poetry at your recommendation, Mr. Went- 
worth ?” 

“ You like it,” answered Wentworth, neither in 
a low nor a marked tone, “ and you cannot think 
that your taste can fail to influence mine. Suffer 
me to leave with you this book,” he added, as Miss 
Somers drew near, “it is the pledge of my con- 
version.” 

All this sounded so much like common-place 
gallantry, to which Wentworth was not a little ad- 
dicted, that it failed to strike the ear of Gertrude. 


She very frankly took the volume, and promised 
to read it. AL 


“This is encouragement, decidedly, according to 
her views of things,” thought Mr. Wentworth, and 
hereupon his spirits greatly rose. But when, in 
the evening, she appeared with the “ pure, spark- 
ling, tremulous silver flowers” in her hair, he re- 
garded it not less as an attention to his own taste, 
than as a triumph over Ireton, who had given his 
opinion in favor of natural flowers. He hailed the 
implied compliment—the marked preference. It 
is quite impossible to describe Mr. Wentworth’s 
exultation. His satisfaction became quite exube- 
rant, and Gertrude was terribly at a loss to under- 
stand the air of elation with which he led her to 
the dance as his partner. In her surprise, she 
actually exclaimed, 

“You are in wonderful spirits to-night, Mr. 
Wentworth !” 

“* Not wonderful—I have reason,” he replied 
with a smile of delight which was designed to be 
expressive in the highest degree. “'To-night I 
would not exchange with any one in this world !” 

* Not with Mr. Ireton?” said Miss Somers, who 
overheard him. ‘See how happy he is with Mrs. 
Piercefield.” 

Wentworth’s eye glanced at them. Ireton was 
laughing at something which Mrs. Piercefield was 
saying, and they were looking towards the cotillon. 

** Let those who win laugh!” thought the exult- 
ing Wentworth, but to Miss Somers he only made 
answer, 

* Not now !” 

Gertrude remained in the maze of mystification, 
and in ignorance of Mr. Wentworth’s illusion. 
He seemed to her either a little tipsy, or deliri- 
ously merry. 

- “She is perfectly beautiful!” thought her en- 
raptured admirer, pursuing her whithersoever she 
went with “charmed eyes.” She shall be Mrs. 
Wentworth! The silver flowers do so become that 
hair! As for her loving me, by Jupiter! she makes 
it evident—evident ! I wonder every body doesn’t 
see it. With her notions, she’s encouraging 
enough for anything. I should not hesitate to 
propose the thing to-morrow. I’m sure of her, for 
she is not the woman to coquet with any body. I 
am @ fortunate dog, I'll swear! But I’m a hand- 
some dog too, there’s the truth,” he continued to 
himself, looking into a long mirror opposite, which 
faithfully returned his beauty. ‘“ Women always 
like such fellows! No fear now of stupid Ireton!” 

Next day he called again at Mrs. Piercefield’s. 
That lady was sitting at work and Gertrude was 
reading to her. A glance told him that the volume 
in her hand was that he had brought her the pre- 
ceding day. 

Another attention to his wishes! And who could 
tell what she might have been saying of him be- 
fore he came in. Of course, such a man as he 





must strike the mind of a young, imaginative, 
well bred woman ! 
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As he entered, Gertrude paused. He begged 
her to read on, and she very readily complied. 
She read several pages full of pathos and beauty, 
and between the finest passages Mrs. Piercefield 
would comment with enthusiasm. At last, at the 
close of one portion which breathed the very 
spirit of poetry and tenderness, Gertrude stopped, 
expressed her delight, repeated the passage, and, 
as she did so, her eyes full of feeling, appealed, 
first to Mrs. Piercefield, then to Wentworth. Had 
he been Mary Somers, who, for a wonder, was 
absent, the look would have been the same. But 
awakened by the touching expression, he would 
have it his own way, and interpret it as the uncon- 
scious vehicle of her sentiments for him. No 
wonder he was flattered—penetrated—delighted, 
at this happy idea. ‘ Any one must be blind who 
could not see that she loved him—that she pre- 
ferred him to Ireton—to all the world. This was 
a fortunate lot! It was—yes it was delightful to 
know that he possessed the entire affection of such 
a woman! He had never before felt charity for 
sentiment, romance, and all that. He vowed he 
could comprehend them now!” He meditated a 
speedy disclosure of his feelings, and while he was 
in the mood, a little circumstance happened which 
determined him to lose no time. 

One evening, when, towards the end of April, a 
very warm day had inclined most of the towns- 
people to raise their window-sashes, it chanced 
that Mr. Wentworth was obliged to call at the 
house opposite Mrs. Piercefield’s upon business of 
importance to its master, as well as to himself. 
He staid with this gentleman about an hour, and 
when he again found himself outside the door, 
and at the head of a tall flight of steps descending to 
the street, his eyes were attracted by the lights 
which gleamed through Mrs. Piercefield’s open 
windows. 

To glance into her drawing room was natural 
enough, and it was not perhaps less natural that 
Mr. Wentworth should be a good deal annoyed to 
behold Miss Hoffman and Mr. Ireton “alone to- 
gether”—if that common expression is English— 
and engaged in earnest conversation. He did not 
break in upon their téte a tete—he was too angry 
with Ireton’s presumptiof to trust himself so far. 
He did not stay either to watch look or ges- 
ture, but in a grievous pet, he hastened home. 
Before he reached his rooms, however, he had fully 
resolved not to defer his declaration a day longer— 
in order, as he prudently reflected, to “ possess the 
undeniable right to rid himself of that lounging, 
disagreeable puppy.” The next day, however, 
the first intelligence he received was, that Ireton 
had left town for two or three days. 

“Right! she has discarded the silly animal! It 
is like her. I am glad of it with all my heart!” 


said Wentworth internally ;—* I am sure it is so, or 
he would not have left town—of course.” 





————— eee 

Satisfied with this conclusion, Mr. Wentworth, 
during the next two days, redoubled his attentions. 
He called both mornings with lovely bouquets 
which Mrs. Piercefield declared he must have ob- 
tained by magic, as no one else could, so early in 
the year, obtain the flowers of which they were 
composed. The second evening he spent with 
Gertrude, and finding himself for a few minutes 
in the room with her alone, his language and man- 
ner became so unequivocal that Gertrude’s color 
rose, and she began to consider how she should 
repress the feelings which Mr. Wentworth was 
evidently on the point of declaring. She was, 
however, spared the trouble. Mrs. Piercefield en- 
tered, took possession of her elbow chair, drew the 
stand which held her work and lights nearer to 
herself, and settled herself comfortably for the 
evening. Wentworth, with a faint murmur of im- 
patience, turned away ; and Gertrude joyfully seated 
herself beside her old friend and began to admire 
her work. Something in her looks struck Mrs. 
Piercefield, she looked at her for one second cu- 
riously over her spectacles, and then, apparently 
satisfied, renewed her industry. 

“ How beautifully her color rose,” thought 
Wentworth, turning over the first leaf of a sheet of 
music, to hide his vexation. “ She was listening 
to me with so much sweet confusion. It might 
have been half settled by this time, if that trou- 
blesome old woman had not come in. I know 
very well she loves me!” “ What a disagreeable 
business this is going to be,” was Gertrude’s re- 
flection, as she put down Mrs. Piercefield’s scis- 
sors and picked up her bodkin—in neither act dis- 
playing any particular object. “I am so glad Mrs. 
Piercefield came in! I never loved the old lady 
half as well before. But, Mr. Wentworth, if ever 
you do have another opportunity to go on with 
this matter, it shall not be my fault, I promise 
you.” 

In vain therefore did Mr. Wentworth hope for 
another favorable moment for renewing the tender 
theme this evening.’ Miss Hoffman slipped out 
of the room, and sent a servant to beg that Miss 
Somers would come and sing two or three duetts 
with her. She could not help smiling as the mar 
departed, and she foresaw the readiness with which 
Mary Somers would comply with the request he 
bore. According to her expectations, that young 
lady came with speed, and they divided the atten- 
tions of the angry Wentworth, who, however, 
vowed that he would have his fate decided on the 
very next morning. 

Next day he called early, to avoid the presence 
of Miss Somers, whom he regarded as his evil 
genius. The first object that caught his eye, as 
the door opened to him, was. the figure of Miss 
Hoffman ascending the stairs. She held a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes he was sure, and when he 
asked for Mrs Piercefield, and was shewn to the 
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drawing room, he found her in evident agita- 
tion. 

“] hope they’ve not been quarrelling,” ejacu- 
lated Wentworth to himself. “A wife with a 
high temper would be horrible.” 

Under the circumstances, he resolved to shorten 
his visit. He did not sit down therefore. He 
only asked how Miss Hoffman was. 

**Miss Hoffman was well—perfectly well.” 

“Excuse me, my dear madam, I hope nothing 
terrible has happened?” 

“* Nothing very terrible. Miss Hoffman had re- 
ceived some annoying intelligence.” 

Evidently this was all Mrs. Piercefield meant 
to communicate. He took leave at once, there- 
fore, saying he would call some other day, when 
he hoped to find Miss Hoffman had only received 
false intelligence. He departed, curious, vexed 
and uneasy, and took a long walk alone. As he 
returned, he passed designedly by Mrs. Pierce- 
field’s. Miss Somers was coming through the gate. 
From some indefinite hope that she might disclose 
something of what was going on within, he offered 
his arm. Very willingly did she accept it. He 
would have given a great deal to be able to ques- 
tion her freely and frankly, but he reflected that 
she might repeat it, and that then he would not 
seem to have acted exactly an honorable part. 
He remained therefore scrupulously silent. 

“Were you not at Mrs. Piercefield’s this morn- 
ing?” asked Miss Somers, who had her own rea- 
sons for acting with less delicacy. 

“T was—only for a few minutes, though.” 

“‘Did you observe anything unusual ?”” 

“Nothing important. Mrs. Piercefield looked 
as if she was occupied with something disagreea- 
ble, and I fancied that I saw Miss Hoffman at a dis- 
tance in tears—for which I was sorry !” 

“You have very little heart, notwithstanding, 
not to call ¢hat important. 

“ At first I had fears indeed, but Mrs. Pierce- 
field assured me that nothing terrible had happen- 
ed—that Miss Hoffman had only received some 
unpleasant news.” 

““Ay! she would not tell you, nor me either— 
and yet I know all about it! I went there this 
morning to get back a sheet of music which I left 
there last night. I went first into the dining room— 
you know I am intimate there, and go every where 
over the house. Well, there sat Gertrude in tears, 
and beside her Mrs. Piercefield, talking to her in 
a consoling voice—the words I did not hear, but 
the tone was very affectionate. My entrance 
seemed to disturb them, and of course I apolo- 
gized—said why I had come, and was retiring in 
haste. Mrs. Piercefield followed me a few steps, 
told me that Miss Hoffman had heard some bad 
news, and that she could not then leave her, but 
begged I would go into the drawing-room and 
look for the music. “ You will excuse me, my 





dear,” she added. ‘ You know the house—go to 
Mrs. Williams the housekeeper, and she will help 
you.” As you may suppose, I withdrew in haste, 
and went to look for Mrs. Williams. I found her 
in her room alone. 

“Do pray, Mrs. Williams,” said I, “tell me 
what is the matter with Gertrude’ Don’t you 
know ?” 

“ Know? yes I know, and its a grievous pity,” 
answered Mrs. Williams. “I never was so sorry 
for any body in all my life, before.” 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“Why, this morning after breakfast,” said Mrs. 
Williams, “I was standing in the dining-room 
down stairs, seeing every thing put to rights, as | 
do every morning, and the door of the dining-room, 
which opens into the drawing-room, had been left 
wide open, and you could hear plainly from one 
room to the other, of course. Well, just then 
John brought in the letters and newspapers, and 
there was one letter for Miss Gertrude, and she 
began to read it, while John was saying something 
to Mrs. Piercefield. Miss Gertrude had not read 
five minutes, I suppose, before she burst into tears; 
for I heard the old lady say “ what is the matter 
my dear child?” and Miss Gertrude answered, 
“Oh! my dear Mrs. Piercefield, what will become 
of me. Only read this terrible letter from papa.” 

“ Read it to me, my love,” says Mrs. Piercefield. 
“‘T do not know where I have laid my spectacles. 
But if it is from your father, nothing terrible can 
have happened, surely.” 

“‘ Well, Miss Mary, she read the letter, and it 
says that old Mr. Hoffman has lost all his fortune, 
and that Miss Gertrude may thank heaven now 
for her voice, and music; for he means to make 
her get her living by public singing—that is the 
meaning of it—though the old man dragged it out 
a long distance before he told it plain. And there 
was something about her mother being a public 
singer, as I understood it. Isn’t it a pity, Miss 
Mary?t Nobody knows how grand people may 
have come from small beginnings, or how they 
may get back to them. But I am sorry for Miss 
Gertrude, for a public singer is almost the same 
as a play-actress, and she does take on about it 
cruelly!” “This now, Mr. Wentworth,” added 
Miss Somers, “is the amount of what has happen- 
ed. We have all been deceived as to Miss Hoff- 
man’s family, since her mother was a_ public 
singer, and she might have been palmed off upon 
any family here under the idea that her standing 
was what it ought to have been. She has lost her 
fortune too, and is herself about to follow her 
mother’s career—and, worse than all! they are 
trying to keep things quiet. And yet I am sorry 
for the poor girl,” continued Miss Somers, in the 
patronising tone of superiority, “this turn of for- 
tune spoils all her prospects. Nobody would marry 
a public singer. But don’t mention again what I 
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have told you, on any account. I only tell you 
because you saw the beginning of it all.” 

Wentworth looked as he felt, confused and con- 
cerned, but he dissembled his feelings as well as 
he could, and promised that the story should go no 
further. He was, however, penetrating enough 
to guess Miss Somers’s object in telling it, and 
could not forbear a reproach. “ Let me advise 
you too, Miss Somers,” he said, in a very dry tone, 
“ not to repeat to any one whatever this unfortunate 
affair. Mrs. Piercefield might not like the manner 
in which you acquired your information, especially 
as she did not choose to give it you herself—and 
other people might not understand how it happened.” 

Miss Somers received this rebuke in silent an- 
ger and disappointment, and was hardly sorry 
when they reached her father’s door, and he re- 
fused to go in. And now Wentworth was ina 
state of doubt and agitation, which he could not 
restrain. 

“T would not believe a word of all the insolent 
puss has said,” he thought, “if it were not for my 
seeing so much myself. A public singer! And 
the daughter of a public singer! How easily a 
man may be deceived. But surely she has the 
air and manners of one better bred—though, for 
that matter, no one can judge of a family by its 
female members, they are so pliant, and adapt 
themselves so easily to the society they happen to 
be with. I suppose, now, this old Hoffman is a 
regular bear? It is very lucky I did not exactly 
propose the match! And that artful old Mrs. 
Piercefield, anxious no doubt to get her off her own 
hands, and upon mine, would not say a word about 
it. But 1 am too good for that yet, and too shrewd 
to be taken in by women, old or young, as that 
Mary Somers shall find. The horrid old father 
too! I would not be connected with the creature 
for a duchy. Thank heaven! it all came out in 
time. Jack,” he added, to his servant who was 
standing in the street before the tavern where he 
lodged, “ get my baggage and every thing ready. 
I am going down to the country at two o’clock. 
Make haste !” 

Mr. Wentworth drove out of town at the ap- 
pointed hour, and thought it would be intrusion to 
eall at Mrs. Piercefield’s to take leave. As he 
left the place so suddenly, and did not return for 
several weeks, he did not hear sundry things which 
would have interested him. Before he had been 
upon the road an hour, however, he felt that he was 
extremely unhappy, and in the country he did not find 
that his spirits improved. Of this, however, we 
shall hear more hereafter. The same evening 
which witnessed his departure, found Gertrude 
sitting with Mrs. Piercefield in her chamber. She 
was still very sad, though composed. The sun 
was going down, and filling the room, which looked 


prospect which stretched far and wide before the 
window. 

“It is a beautiful evening,” said Gertrude, and 
she sighed. ‘“ There was just sucha sunset four 
days ago—and then I was so happy.” 

‘And you shall be as happy, again and again, 
my dear,” said kind Mrs. Piercefield. “I should 
fear that your father, who is as firm as he is ec- 
centric, would insist upon carrying into effect his 
barbarous plan, if it were not for what you have 
told me. But that secures your interests so com- 
pletely without it.” 

“Oh! my dear madam, that cannot now be 
thought of. This disgraceful affair may affect his 
delicacy in a manner that for the world—” 

“Not if 1 am a judge of character,” said Mrs. 
Piercefield. “ But rest satisfied, that, as your 
friend, and your mother’s friend, even as the friend 
of my own sex, I shall leave things to themselves. 
I feel the utter impropriety of interfering.” 

“ Here Mrs. Williams opened the door. 

“Mr. Ireton was below, and begged to see the 
ladies.” 

“Oh! go down to him, dear Mrs. Piercefield,” 
cried Gertrude. ‘Tell Mr. Ireton every thing 
without reserve. He merits such frankness from 
me. Every thing demands it!” 

Mrs. Piercefield left the room, 

“ But where is Miss Hoffman?” asked Ireton, 
after the usual greeting, and in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 

“She is well—she will see you, perhaps, pre- 
sently ; but she is in great distress, having to-day 
received some painful intelligence.” 

* Painful intelligence ?” 

“ Yes, her father, as I have often told you, is 
equally eccentric and inflexible, and having spent 
his youth on the continent of Europe, returned 
hither with many ideas very different from those 
we entertain. He is crazy on the subject of mu- 
sic, and regards the fame of a public singer as one 
of the brightest gifts in the hand of fortune.” 

“ But this, 1 hope, has nothing to do with his’ 
daughter ?” 

Mrs. Piercefield made a full explanation, adding, 

“This communication is made at the express 
desire of Gertrude herself.” 

“Tt is like her,” said Ireton, thoughtfully. “I 
trust, Mrs. Piercefield,” he continued, “ that Miss 
Hoffman has been as unreserved towards you ?— 
I hope she has told you exactly how matters stand 
between us? How rejoiced I am that the circum- 
stances you speak of were known to neither of us 
when we entered into the engagement! Now the ut- 
most fastidiousness can find no motive to reject me.” 

“T thought—I was sure that Gertrude’s scru- 
ples, delicate as they were, were misplaced,” said 
Mrs. Piercefield, approvingly. “ Do you know 





towards the west, with rich light. Mrs. Pierce- 
field called the attention of Gertrude to the glowing 





her first thought was to release you from all en- 
gagements which you might find burdensome !” 
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“‘ Burdensome ! I would not be released for the 

world! Do, Mrs. Piercefield, persuade her to see 
me !” 

“J will try.” 

“When will her father come ?” 

“In a few days.” 

Mrs. Piercefield ascended the stairs, and pre- 
sently Miss Hoffman came down alone. We have 
a great aversion to writing love-scenes, and there- 
fore leave that which occurred this evening in Mrs. 
Piercefield’s drawing room to the imaginations of 
all manner of readers—secure that this is leaving 
it in a fair way to be treated—variously to be 
sure—but far more copiously than our limits, or 
perhaps the facts, would allow to ourselves. Suf- 
fice it that Gertrude condescended to forget her 
scruples, and that Ireton thought her loss of for- 
tune a very inconsiderable misfortune. 

A few days brought Mr. Hoffman. A council 
was held at Mrs. Piercefields’s, but what was there 
debated, and finally settled, nobody, not even Mrs. 
Williams, could discover. Soon after, Mr. Hoff- 
man left with his daughter, and Ireton also 
departed, but whether with them, or elsewhere, no 
one knew certainly, except Mrs. Piercefield, who 
said nothing upon the subject. Miss Somers was 
on the rack of unsatisfied curiosity, and when 
three weeks had elapsed without bringing her 
news of Mr. Wentworth, she was indeed forlorn. 

Mr. Wentworth was still in the country, but Mr. 
Wentworth was any thing but a happy man. He 
felt as if something were lost to his world. He 
hunted, visited, sought every amusement that the 
neighborhood afforded, for his prudence was satis- 
fied that he ought to drive from his mind all 
thoughts of Gertrude. In vain. Never was he 
a moment alone with himself, that sad and tender 
recollections did not assert their claim. He 
found the evenings, which he had been used 
to spend with Miss Hoffman, intolerably lonely 
and wearisome, and at last so strong did he feel 
this chain of habit, and so warm was the senti- 
ment with which she had inspired him, that, to his 
own surprise, he found himself wishing that, in 
the day of her affliction, he had shown her more 
of his attachment, and less of his caution. 

“Tf,” he said, ‘‘ her mother had only not been a 
public singer, I might have brought my mind to 
avert the calamity from herself, in spite of her 
want of fortune. Perhaps Miss Somers was mis- 
taken. I will go to Mrs. Piercefield’s and find 
out, for as it is, I am ready to hang myself. 

He rode to and called at Mrs. Piercefield’s. 
Only Mrs. Williams appeared, and her account of 
things was in the last degree unsatisfactory. 

“ Mrs. Piercefield was in the country,—Mr. and 
Miss Hoffman had left town an age ago. She 








knew nothing more of them, not even where they 
were.” 


“ She was to be at several places. I don’t know 
now, sir, where she is, exactly.” 

“ Mrs. Williams !” 

“cc Sir.” 

“ When I last was here, Miss Hoffman was in 
great distress. Ihave heard the cause.” 

“ Have you, sir ?” 

“That she had lost all her fortune, and was to 
become a public singer.” 

“Good gracious! Miss Somers has told you so! 
And when I told her, I did not know it was a secret. 
See what it is to be a fool! Dear! dear! dear!” 

“ Don’t be uneasy—you may do her a service. 
Only tell me what is it about her mother’s being 
a public singer before her ?” 

“‘ Nothing in life, that ever I heard,” said Mrs. 
Williams, full of surprise and alarm.” 

“Did you not tell Miss Somers so?” 

“ Never in the world, sir. I told her the old 
man said in his letter, that “ her fine gift of voice, 
was an inheritance from her sainted mother,” and 
that J wondered if her mother had ever sung in 
public, for I did not quite understand what the old 
gentleman meant. And Miss Somers said she 
had no doubt of it—that was all—every bit of it. 
I never heard for certain any thing about Mrs. 
Hoffman, except that Mrs Piercefield says she was 
the sweetest woman she ever saw.” 

“What a fool I have been,” said Wentworth, 
sighing—and he left the door. 

Conscious that mischief had been made by her 
unintentional imprudence, Mrs. Williams, as soon 
as she again saw Mrs. Piercefield, honestly told 
her all that had happened, and requested that she 
would write to Miss Hoffman, expressing her con- 
trition. Mrs. Piercefield did so very readily ; but 
she assured the penitent Mrs. Williams that there 
was noharm done. We notice this here, although 
a little out of place as to time. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Wentworth left 
Mrs. Williams, it was his resolution to seek out 
Mrs. Piercefield, and find out Miss Hoffman’s 
address. ‘ And then,” he said, “ as she’s without 
fortune, if I can, I will forget her, and if I can’t, 
rather than make myself miserable, I will follow 
her, if it be to Jericho.” In the meantime he made 
a visit to a wealthy friend in a distant county. 
It was a gay neighborhood, and he sought society. 
He entered into all the amusements of the gentle- 
men, paid attention to the ladies, laughed, drank, 
played cards, hunted, danced, rode—had recourse, 
in short, to all the occupations by which time may 
be agreeably disposed of. But, in the midst of 
these diversions, he was by no means happy. He 
contrasted with all the pleasures he partook of, the 
quiet of domestic felicity—with all the women 
with whom he now associated, he compared the 
absent Gertrude. Need it be said that they suffer- 
ed by the comparison '—or that he turned disgusted 
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One day, at a dinner party, he met an old gen- 
tleman whom he had known in With this 
respectable person he entered into conversation. 
It turned upon several events which had occurred 
during the winter. A young man who was stand- 
ing near, hearing Gertrude’s name, asked the old 
gentleman if he did not think her features like those 
of a Miss Wilkes who was present. 

“ Like her ?” growled the senior, angrily. “‘ Upon 
my word she’s about as much like Miss Wilkes as 
a star’s like a spangle. Why sir, Miss Hoffman 
is the loveliest woman I ever beheld, and the 
finest | have known for thirty years. 

Wentworth acknowledged this truth by a sigh. 

“Do you know, sir,” he said, addressing him- 
self to the elder gentleman, “ Do you know where 
Miss Hoffman now is?” 

“ No sir, I do not—I did hear some months ago 
that old Hoffman was involved in some mercantile 
failure, and afterwards I know that he recovered his 
wealth. But I don’t know where she is now. I 
should have thought you more likely to be inform- 
ed on that point,” added this shrewd personage, “for 
I thought, last winter, you were pretty much de- 
voted to her.” 

Wentworth blushed, and looked, as he felt, con- 
fused. 

“T suppose, however, she was not favorable to 
your suit ?” / 

“] never preferred any,” answered Wentworth, 
half angry at this stroke at his vanity. 

“You did not *” exclaimed the old man, with a 
look of perfect amazement. “ You did not, Mr. 
Wentworth? Sometimes,” he added, after a though- 
ful pause, “Sometimes I wonder how men and 
times can change so far! Why, sir, in my youth, 
if a man had paid such attentions to a lady as you 
last winter paid Miss Hoffman, and had afterwards 
failed to address her, he would have been regarded 
by all honorable men with a sort of horror! Sir, I 
can’t understand how any man can behave in that 
way towards a woman.” 

‘You judge me too hastily,” said Wentworth. 
“The lady left town before I was aware of her 
intention—and since, I have not been able to ob- 
tain her address.” 

“Oh! then, as soon as you see her again t— 
Oh! ay—I comprehend—that will do a great deal 
better!” Such was the conclusion of the ancient 
man. 

“ But, man, why don’t you move heaven and 
earth to obtain this address ?” 

“T will,” said Wentworth, smiling. The res- 
toration of Mr. Hoffman’s fortune had its full ef- 
fect in giving this decision to his reply. But 
hardly had he made it before he fell into a very 
unpleasant reverie. 

“How shall I ever excuse my conduct to so 
high-spirited and discerning a woman as Ger- 
trude?” thought he. “After almost declaring 








myself, to have dropped the thing, without a word 
of explanation! And that in the day of her dis- 
tress. It looked very shabby, that’s the truth. 
But she need never know that I ever heard of her 
distress! The housekeeper will keep her own se- 
cret, for her place’s sake of course. And I can 
protest that I was piqued at her not seeing me the 
day I called, and that, when, recovering from this 
feeling, I returned, she was gone, without the pos- 
sibility that I could find out whither. That will 
do! Any excuse would do for a woman who loved 
as she evidently loved me. I'll look up Mrs. 
Piercefield at once, and see about it.” 

With this purpose, he again made inquiries in 
for Mrs. Piercefield. She was still absent—was 
gone, Mrs. Williams believed, to visit some rela- 
tions out of the state, and would not be at home 
again until October. It was now the middle of 
summer. Must he wait two or three months 
longer? He determined to follow Mrs. Piercefield 
to the place at which she was now upon a visit, to 
explain himself fully, and proceed in the affair at 
once. 

But Fate decreed differently. Whilst he made 
what he meant to’be abrief call at his estate, not 
very far from , he was seized with an illness 
which kept him a prisoner in his chamber for 
several weeks. As many more were spent in the 
recovery of strength and good looks, without which 
Mr. Wentworth never went any where; by the 
time when these were fully restored, and whilst 
yet an interesting pallidness hung about the hand- 
some features which he so often admired, a passing 
guest informed him of the return of Mrs. Pierce- 
field to . 

Overjoyed at this intelligence, he immediately 
drove to that town. It was evening when he ar- 
rived, but, as soon as he could fulfil the never-for- 
gotten duties of the toilette, he walked to Mrs. 
Piercefield’s. As he entered the gate, sounds fell 
upon his ear with which his heart was very fa- 
miliar. He remained fixed and motionless, and 
at this moment it is certain that he forgot all the 
advantages to be derived from a match with Ger- 
trude, except the pleasure of being restored to 
her presence. But could it be possible? Was it 
really the voice of Miss Hoffman, and was it in- 
deed that dear joyous little German air, that had, 
since he departed, haunted his heart with so tender 
a memory of past days, in its maze of melody? 
Hardly could he believe that his good fortune 
should again have thrown the prize within his 
reach. Could he do otherwise than conclude that 
she had returned to from feelings inseparable 
from himself, and hopes, perhaps indefinite, but 
pointing stillto him? Blessed idea! It took en- 
tire possession of his soul. 

The night was warm and soft. He delayed 
beneath the open window until that song was over. 
Then he heard Gertrude speak. She was saying 
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something to Mrs. Piercefield. He felt infinitely 
agitated, and if a shade of embarrassment mingled 
with his prospect of a meeting, it was yet insuffi- 
cient to repress the ardor of one who felt himself 
to be beloved. He entered the house—the draw- 
ing room. 

‘Miss Hoffman, I am delighted to see you!” 

There was truth in the sound, which conveyed 
the sense; and it reminded Gertrude of the last 
evening which she had passed in his society, and 
of the sentiments he had then professed. She re- 
membered, however, several other things, and she 
smiled quietly, and greeted him temperately. He 
was so deep, however, in his own illusion, that he 
did not observe that she was less delighted than 
himself. If he did, he attributed her cooler man- 
ner to sheer modesty—a delightful trait in young 
ladies and not to be censured in one’s lady-love. 

“‘ Mrs. Piercefield received him with her accus- 
tomed grace of manner, but, as she, the moment 
after, sat at work in her comfortable. elbow chair, 
a sudden thought struck her. 

“This young man was evidently in love with 
Gertrude last winter, and went too far not to have 
addressed her afterwards. Williams has shown 
me why he did not. Mary Somers’s idle tales, and 
the temporary embarrassment of Gertrude’s head- 
long father, put a stop to this fine youth’s disinte- 
rested intentions then. And now he has heard of 
old Mr. ‘Hoffman’s good fortune, and he wishes to 
renew the matter. ‘Just come from home—had 
no news of us for a long time!’ He knows abso- 
lutely nothing of the present prospects of Ger- 
trude ? He is in a trap, and, with my good will, 
he shall not get out of it without paying for his 
shabby behavior. If I leave them together now, I 
know he’ll propose, and, upon my word, J will not 
stand in the way of the lesson he richly merits.” 
So the mischievous old lady picked up her work, 
and left the apartment, pausing in the hall to order 
a servant “if Mr. Ireton and Mr. Hoffman came, 
to show them into the little sitting room, where 
she herself would be.” 

** Don’t let them go into the drawing room, on 
any account. Don’t say where Miss Hoffman is. 
Take care now, Frederick. See that no mistake 
is made.” 

“T will, ma’am,” answered Frederick, and sure 
enough, no mistake was made this evening. Mr. 
Wentworth had an excellent ‘ opportunity’ to say 
whatever he pleased. He was charmed when 
Mrs. Piercefield left the room, attributing this sud- 
den movement to a suspicion, on her side, of the 
situation of affairs, and an inclination to forward a 
suit which she knew would be agreeable to her 
protegé. 

Gertrude felt a presentiment of what was to 
ensue, but she had now her own reasons for not 
shunning the explanation. She continued quite 
composed, and with all her wits about her. 





A very few words sufficed to preface what Mr. 
Wentworth had to say. He adverted to the last 
evening they had spent together, and to the senti- 
ments he had then had the honor to express, and 
observed with embarrassment, that he had not then 
anticipated the long suspension of their happy in- 
tercourse.” 

“I left suddenly, I remember,” said Ger- 
trude—then she paused, 

“My conduct since, I am aware,” said Went- 
worth, confused in spite of himself, “ seems to 
require explanation.” 





““Not to me,” said Gertrude haughtily. “It 
has received the fullest.” 
“ How?” exclaimed Wentworth. ‘“ Are you 


then aware that I called again and found you gone, 
and Mrs. Piercefield also? that I could never obtain 
your address—and that since I have been very ill? 

“‘ Some of these things I knew,” said Gertrude, 
“but I also know that Miss Somers made to you 
some entertaining communications, which were 
less remarkable for accuracy than they should 
have been. Mrs. Williams has made a full con- 
fession,” she added with a smile, “ but as all this 
is a matter of indifference, I will not insist upon 
apologies. Let us drop the subject if you please.” 

“Miss Hoffman, I cannot drop the subject. 
You must, in justice, hear my explanation.” 

“To what purpose, sir? It can in no degree in- 
fluence my decision.” 

“Gertrude ! dear Gertrude, you must—you shall 
hear me! Why should an imaginary difficulty 
separate two people who love each other so truly ?” 

** Who love each other so truly ? Good heavens, 
Mr. Wentworth !” Gertrude’s astonishment abso- 
lutely suspended her speech. 

“ Yes, Gertrude—yes, beloved Gertrude, I have 
said it, and said truly. I adore you, and I have 
long felt, with rapture, that you did not regard me 
with indifference. It is impossible to express to 
you the bliss which I have derived from the know- 
ledge that I possessed your affections. It has 
been my most earnest hope to merit them. And 
can I now relinquish hope ‘—can I consent that a 
mere misapprehension shall separate us ?” 

During this speech, a sense of the unutterable 
ridicule of Mr. Wentworth’s position had begun to 
mingle with Gertrude’s surprise and anger. She 
could no longer restrain a long and good-humored 
laugh. Mr. Wentworth was silenced. He knew 
not what to think. 

After a moment, Gertrude repressed her mirth. 

“And so, Mr. Wentworth,” she said, seriously, 
“You have thought really that I was attached to 
you? Will you tell me why you thought so ?” 

“1 founded my hope, Miss Hoffman,” answered 
Wentworth, with an air of displeasure, “ upon the 
various indications in look, word and manner, of 
which only a vigilant lover could have been sen- 
sible. Butif I have offended you—” 
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“ Stay—don’t be angry!” said Gertrude provo- 
kingly ‘‘ you don’t mean positively to say that I en- 
couraged your attentions, knowing their design ’— 
that I ever showed you any mark of preference? 

* Pardon me, dearest Gertrude, if my hopes 
were interested to believe so! On that last dear 
evening, | could not doubt that you loved me. 
Why deny it now *” he added earnestly —* why in- 
dulge yourself in thus teasing a heart devoted to 
you?” 

“7 must not suffer you to continue in an illusion 
for which, I fear, your hopes are less to blame 
than a—a your vanity—to be sincere. I will treat 
you with candor, Mr. Wentworth. I have all 
along appreciated your character more truly than 
you have interpreted my sentiments. I was not 
surprised that, after Miss Somers’s communication, 
you should have suspended your suit to a lady 
suddenly metamorphosed into a singer—to a per- 
son who in a moment found herself without for- 
tune. I thought it quite in character, and regarded 
it as a matter of course. Besides, I was then en- 
gaged already, and of course loved another.” 

“ Engaged t Good heavens !—to whom ? Loved 
another ? My God! whom ?t” 

“Mr. Ireton. It would be absurd to conceal it 
now.” 

Without another word, but in every mentionable 
agony of shame, confusion, mortified vanity, rage, 
despair, Wentworth rushed from the room. Mrs. 
Piercefield had been upon the watch for him, and 
advancing as he came out, she stopped him. 

“ Not going so soon, my dear Mr. Wentworth !— 
and we have not seen you before for an age! At 
all events, stop a moment.” 

Pale with anger and emotion, he felt himself 
obliged to pause. With hat in hand he awaited 
her command. 

“My dear young friend, Miss Hoffman, will be 
married to-morrow evening. Her father is so good 
as to allow my house to be the scene of the wed- 
ding festival. Let me hope you will be among 
my guests, Mr. Wentworth ?” 

Muttering something which she did not hear, 
Wentworth bowed hastily, and rushed out of the 
house. At the gate he met Ireton and Mr. Hoff- 
man. The former stopped him, introduced his 
future father-in-law, and inspired with good humor 
by his own happy fortune, spoke to him with great 
cordiality, mentioned the coming event, and re- 
peated the invitation which Mrs. Piercefield had 
given him. With a glance of fire, Wentworth 
pushed by him into the street. 

“ T am rejoiced at it, my dear,” said Mrs. Pierce- 
field, again entering the drawing room, and listen- 
ing to Gertrude’s account of the matter, “ I declare 
[ am rejoiced at it! I went out on purpose. Iam 
always glad to have such shabby conduct appro- 
priately punished. Did you really tell him it was 
his own vanity? I like that! I am glad of that! 


Vor. VI—55 





What a presuming soul he is! I wish he would 
come to-morrow evening. I would give the world 
to have a good look at him on the occasion !” 

“T am glad it all happened so!” sighed Miss 
Somers, to whom Mrs. Piercefield made a point 
of relating the affair. Yet she sighed again—and 
yet again. 

At the wedding Mrs. Piercefield did more. 
Secure that nothing now could be made of the 
story which could injure Gertrude, she sought out 
an old lady, who, on account of her active agency 
in distributing scandal, had been long known as 
the “Town Telegraph,” and to her eager ear and 
industrious tongue was committed a full and faith- 
ful account of Mr. Wentworth’s disasters. Next 
day every body else knew it by sunset, as well as 
Mr. Wentworth did himself. 

“I’m delighted it happened so,” said the old gen- 
tleman who had months before reproved him for 
his conduct to Gertrude, when, on a second visit 
to his county, whither Wentworth retired imme- 
diately, to hide his diminished head, they again 
met, and the senior intimated that he now under- 
stood the business better than he had formerly 
done, “I vow I’m charmed it happened. I like 
women to keep up their dignity. I always told 
you she was the finest woman I had seen these 
thirty years, and you merited what you received, 
more than you did her hand.” 

“ Your age protects you, sir, or you would not 
dare to say so!” responded Wentworth furiously. 

“ Protects me? To be sure it does,” answered 
the impenetrable old man. “ Do you think, if it 
did not, I would waste the truth on yout Why 
how the deuce do you think I rate my ears!” 

What a proper thing Mr. Wentworth’s discomfi- 
ture must have been! Certainly it pleased every 
body except himself. 

Now doubtless the reader expects to be told that 
Ireton and Gertrude were a model of wedded feli- 
city, but this can only be inferred from their res- 
pective high qualities, for as they left America 
for a few years residence in Europe, immediately 
after their marriage, and, after their return, resided 
chiefly at their beautiful southern estate, their his- 
torian has latterly lost sight of them, and can, 
with certainty say nothing of their domestic hap- 
piness. 





SMILES AND TEARS, 


O there be smiles that I have seen, 
A lovely lip divinely parting, 

And tears bedimming the eyes’ sheen— 
When I knew all was false the heart in' 


But it was not my Mary’s smile, 
And it was not my Mary’s tear ; 
Though these be met in others guile, 


It is not to be found in her! J. 8. EL R. 
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TO ——. 


Sweet Bird of Eden, whose bright wing 
Hath wafted thee from Paradise ; 

Could ever care around thee fling 
A cloud to dim thy sunny skies? 

Thy pathway should be strewn with flowers, 
All redolent of sweets, and rare 

As ever bloom’d in Paphian bowers, 
Exhaling their rich perfume there. 


Had I the gift of Destiny, 

All bright and glowing should be thine ; 
No troubled dream should come to thee, 

No wreaths of rue around thee twine : 
But o’er thee should some genius hover, 

Still warding off all evil powers, 
Like sleep-deriding, anxious lover, 

And melt in bliss thy waking hours. 
Ah! why has Fate the task denied me, 

To shield thee from the world’s rude blight ? 
Must sable memory ever chide me, 

And hang o’er Hope the pall of night ? 
If being e’er were form’d to bless, 

And make my life one rosy dream ; 
Thou art the star of happiness, 

To gild me with thy silver beam. 


When we shall part, ah! wilt thou ever 
Remember him who wakes this lay 
And sighing knows that when we sever, 
No sun will light his gloomy way ? 
If on the spangled heavens you gaze, 
Seek from the host some lonely star, 
And think, upon its glittering rays, 
His soul is wing’d to thee from far. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


ERNEST. 





THE CREOLE.—A TALE. 


BY A LADY. 


CHAPTER I. 


E’en now where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend. 
Goldsmith. 


She faded, but as dew-drops fade, to rise, 
And paint a rainbow on the gloomy skies. 
M. A. Browne. 


The beautiful autumn which marks this sequestered re- 
gion, is by far the most delightful season—being clear, dry 
and balmy—the sun as yet but slightly shorn, lets fall his 
light in warmth and brightness, and sheds over the fading 
forests a tapestry inimitable. O! I can never forget the 
enthusiasm expressed by Ninac, when from the top of a 
lofty mountain, her young eye first ranged beyond the vary- 
ing chains, which like the alternate swelling of the ocean 
rise and fall in varied heights, until the eye seems lost in 
their sublimity. Their richly wooded summits and rugged 
towering peaks awake the mind to wonder at the marvellous 
order and confusion, manifestly scattered amongst them by 
the retiring waters of the deluge. And then what a vast 
stretch of conjecture is mvolved in this conception! It 
leads the mind to inquire amongst ages beyond the pyra- 
mids, of its truth or delusion ; and from the sceptic and ca- 
viller to extort the confession, that He who planned the or- 


der and harmony of all, is mightier in power and sublimity 
than the grandest designs of His creation. 

Through scenes like these—but wilder far untold—the 
tourist, either in search of health or pleasure, is whirled by 
speed of stage-coaches by the four first links in the grand 
chain of mineral waters, before he reaches the highly im- 
proved valley of the Red Sulphur springs. On his entrance, 
he is struck with the taste, order and finish of the whole 
arrangements, and voluntarily awards his meed of praise to 
the liberal proprietor, for the judicious and hospitable ac- 
commodation which awaits him. 

The western mountain of this little Tempé, had nearly 
veiled from a resplendent sun the lawns and walks leading 
to the fountain, which is elegantly enclosed by a Temple of 
chaste Grecian architecture ; and as I leaned against one 
of its snowy pillars, while numbers pressed hither, I ob- 
served two figures more distingué than the rest, slowly 
coming down. Col. Stanley was past forty, of tall and 
portly presence, but not the haughty bearing which wealth 
sometimes assumes to conceal its meanness. Col. Stanley 
was born in affluence—and happy until now. Time had 
scarcely traced a line upon Mis forehead ; but the destroyer 
had entered his dwelling, and attacked the fairest of his 
dear children—and unless Claire could be restored from the 
use of these waters, there was now no other foundation 
upon which to build a hope for her recovery. Lovely girl! 
How melancholy! every tongue would ejaculate as she pass- 
ed, that one so young, so fair, should be so early doomed 
a victim to consumption. 

Her father’s attentions were untiring—nay devotional ;— 
he hung over her with tenderest solicitude, and like a spirit 
of Providence, to welcome and improve every approach to 
amendment. 

Two weeks of hopeful trial had rapidly passed by. It 
was his custom to read something of interest to her, at the 
hour of her reposing in the morning, or until a soft brief 
sleep would sometimes steal over her. It was then when 
the calm of sleep laid quiet her every feature, that he would 
dwell in anguish on her altered countenance ; until the 
scalding tears that parents shed, would rush to soothe the 
grief from which they started. Her slumbers were some- 
times disturbed by sighs and murmurings, symptoms in such 
cases not ominous of recovery—then his parental heart 
would heave in sorrow no longer supportable—until pros- 
trate at the feet of the sympathizing Saviour, he would so- 
lemnly yield himself up in prayer for fortitude and mercy. 
It was at a moment like this, that awaking from a slum- 
ber of unusual duration, she found her father kneeling by 
her: the woman’s heart told her the object of his humilia- 
tion and prayer—and with such a smile as Angels wear, she 
put forth her emaciated little hand and said encouragingly, 
Fear not, dearest father! before yon chattering martin shall 
have paid her pilgrimage and return, I too, through Heav- 
en’s mercy, shall be gay like her, and in the happiness of 
health. A glance of ‘tenderness and incredulity flashed 
from the overflowing eyes of Col. Stanley—he arose from 
her bed-side in a delirium of sorrowful hope—and as he 
moved by her, a big tear dropped upon her wasted, snowy 
arm; she gratefully kissed it off, and blessed the hallowed 
shrine from which it was an offering. 

The hour again stole round in which it is usual for both in- 
valid and loiterer to resort to the fountain. Claire, in com- 
pliance with Dr. J ’s advice, prepared to go thither. Her 
haggard countenance, flushed cheeks and hot, dry palms, 
painfully urged the necessity of her applying every advan- 
tage which experience had tested in the use of the waters. 
She languidly sought support from the arm of her father, 
who mournfully gazing upon her, breathed a silent, though 
fervent prayer, that the Angel of Bethesda might await her 








at the pool. 
There isa beautiful hill within the enclosure, with walks 
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of gradual ascent upon it, which is separated from the cen- 
tre lawn by a road that, losing itself in others, conducts 
through the whole premises. Upon its summit of moderate 
elevation, is seated a temple or summer-house for the resort 
or pleasure of the visiters, who gaily assemble there of both 
sexes to partake of the young breeze, as it springs from the 
green wood which overshadows the adjoining mountain, 
and streams in floods of refreshment through the panting 
valley. This little Ida, for so it has been classically styled, 
opens a fine view through the gorge of the mountain, and 
affords glimpses of the sinking sun, as amid gorgeous clouds 
from the chambers of the west, he beams his last rays from 
behind the lofty peaks that fain tower after him. And 
when the sweet, wild warblings of the evening birds are 
hushed, the young lovers, buoyant with happiness and hope, 
stray over its verdant turf, until Hesper’s clear beam glim- 
mers over the mountain—then, amid the fluttering joys 
which crowd the bosom, descend with transports, such as 
filled the Queen of Beauty when of old upon Mount Ida 
she invoked by charmed promises the royal shepherd to her 
wish, while offended majesty and Wisdom shrieked at all 
the woes his choice let fall on ancient Troy. 

On this favorite spot, when the flocks relieved from the 
presence of the sun disperse themselves over the sides of 
the mountain, and the tall maple throws her shadow far be- 
hind, the band are wont to station themselves and play 


of the visiters, who are not participators of the ball-room, 
and even of the sick. Claire had always been a votary of 
Apollo, but until now, since her extreme illness, had never 
seemed to notice sweet sounds ; when, to the joy of her all 
observant parent, she invited his attention to a fine French 
air, which she said seemed to carry her back to the scenes 
of her music lessons—when her hours were winged with 
down, and health in the sunshine of childhood waved her 
rosy pinions over her; the bare participation of which, in 
comparison with her present altered state, seemed, like the 
fabled gift of Bacchus to the king of Phrygia, to strew her 
very path with golden sands. A shade of momentary sad- 
ness possessed her charming countenance, when with re- 
stored composure she added—But the earliest blessoms of 
the spring sometimes exhale through briers and beneath a 
clouded sky, yet still they are preserved and live on in vigor; 
may it not then, through the benificence of a heavenly Fa- 
ther, be also my lot? O yes, I feel it will! and that this 
clear beverage will be His ministering agent. ‘The few who 
were near enough to hear what she uttered to her father, 
were struck with the feeling of her manner. Al] wondered 
who they were ; but without the curiosity experienced hy 
others, I could not resist extreme interest in them both. 
Ever since their arrival, the state of the young lady’s health 
had thrown a veil of retirement over them ; so that the most 
inquisitive and prying curiosity had failed to sift them 
out. 

Dr. J—— accompanied her across the green lawn to her 
apartments, in the range of buildings called Philadelphia 
Row,where, upon being seated, he found her not so excited by 
the exercise as upon some former occasions ; and perceived 
her to be more observant of, or interested in external objects. 
Both particulars, he said, manifesting an amendment, which 
must be conciliated by every means ; while quiet and cheer- 
ful anticipations would aid the hoped-for result. Col. Stan- 
ley followed Dr. J——, and begged that he would favor him 
with some conversation upon the subject of his daugh- 
ter’s present state. A gracious and benevolent acquiescence 
from the doctor, led on this devoted father to such inquiries 
as seemed to grow out of the immediate condition of his 
child. Dr. J—— assured him with feeling and candor, that 
the naturally delicate constitution of his daughter, seemed 
at this most critical moment to be balanced by the disease 


fervently believe that the use of the water would negative 
any increase of it, and enable her to throw it off; when 
there would be strong grounds for the supposition and hope, 
that in a few weeks they would witness her approach to 
health. The whole attention of the father was absorbed 
by the consoling speculations of Dr. J——; yet his heart 
was big with fears when he more calmly thought over the 
uncertain encouragement held out by him. In this state of 
uncertainty we must leave the father and daughter for a 
while ; earnestly confiding them to the care of Him whose 
eye takes in the whole compass of the universe, and whose 
mercy is ever ready to relieve the necessities, and supply 
the wants of His creatures. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
Shakspeare. 


The inquisitive at all watering-places, are ever eager to 
learn particulars of persons about whom they know nothing ; 
but especially of those whose arrival had awakened so 
much interest, and which seemed very much to result from 
the veil of retirement which ever since their arrival had 
screened them from near acquaintances. ‘The bitterness of 
low-born pride was foreign to them ; but invested with such 
pretensions as result from high breeding, they most gra- 
ciously returned every approach of courtesy. 

Col. Stanley was born in England and the third son of a 
family of wealth and distinction. The entailed estates of 
his father being, according to the laws of that realm, the 
exclusive heritage of the oldest son, the younger sons are 
usually trained to some profession not expensive in the ac- 
quisition. The moral, grave and studious habits of George 
Stanley, had always encouraged his family to believe, that 
after his college course he would pursue the study of the- 
ology. In this, however, they were disappointed ; for after, 
as he said, he had fairly tried every probable advantage and 
contingency in the crucible of conscience, he had come to 
the fixed resolve of declining all clerical pursuits for the 
sword of Mars and his chance upon the battle-field ; and 
that in a short time, he should embark for the continent, 
and join the armies of the allied sovereigns, who were elec- 
trified by the intelligence that Bonaparte had left Elba, and, 
arriving at Paris, and being joined by the army, had driven 
Louis the XVIII. from the throne of his ancestors, and 
wus then on his march to contest and establish his own 
pretensions with them. The allied sovereigns made imme- 
diate preparations to dethrone a usurper whose ambition 
had mastered successes as magical and brilliant as the 
changes of a kaleidoscope. The English and Prussians 
began to concentrate their forces in the newly established 
kingdom of Belgium, where, accompanied by crowds of 
others, the young Stanley joined the standard of Welling- 
ton; and the fortunate events of the days of Waterloo, led 
on the way to his following into Paris the august proces- 
sion of Alexander and Louis, Frederic and Francis, Wel- 
lington and Blucher, Artois and Schwartzenberg.* This 
imperial host, as in its might it led on its conquering le- 
gions, seemed like the congregated deities of Olympus, 
who had come down to forbid the red dragon of war and 
to dispense peace and justice amongst the suffering nations ; 
who having a second time restored Louis to the purple and 
sceptre, disbanded their armies, with the exception of such 
forces as were necessary to awe into submission the dis- 
affected towards him. The courage and intrepidity of young 
Stanley during the three sanguinary days of Waterloo, 


* The writer is aware, that it was after the battle of 
Leipsic, and one hundred days previous to the battle of Wa- 





which had attacked her ; but that his hopes inclined him to 





terloo, that the allied sovereigns entered Paris. 
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procured for him the admiration and applause of his com- 
manding officers ; so that shortly afterwards a captain’s com- 
mand was awarded to him, with the order to remain in 
the ranks of those who were to be left to guard the safety 
of the Bourbons. 

It is wonderfully mysterious to reflect on the progress of 
events which sometimes lead to the disclosure of our 
fortunes. 

It happened at the close of the battle of Waterloo, and 
as the eagles of Napoleon le grand cowered to the British 
lion and his confederates, that George Stanley having 
sheathed his sword, but awake to the liveliest dictates of 
humanity, flew on the wings of mercy to the rescue of such 
poor Frenchmen as were still the victims of his fellow 
soldiers’ slaughter. And O, how many noble hearts that 
dreadful day poured out their life-blood ! How many in the 
bright morn of manhood at the sun’s early dawn, never 
saw his setting beam, nor heard again the voice of wife or 
mother—but under the livid seal of Azrael, longed no more 
for battle’s din, nor the clarion’s sound to victory. 

Among heaps of slain and wounded, he perceived a man 
struggling to release himself from the mangled, bleeding 
carcasses, which in piles lay almost overwhelming him. In 
the moment when despair had nearly palsied his remaining 
energies, and pictured in his mind the greedy vulture 
hovering over him, in the might of merey George Stan- 
ley’s saving arm rushed to his relief and extricated 
him, while yet the signs of life still lingered on his coun- 
tenance. Restoring remedies were quickly afforded him, 
and a spectator of the scene, at the instance of George 
Stanley, procured a conveyance for his removal to his cot- 
tage at some distance off ; where, by the attentions which 
wealth can always command, and the attendance of a phy 
sician, it was,soon discovered that his wounds were appa- 
rently not dangerous and in a state of healing. During the few 
days of his brief confinement, he could not banish the intru- 
ding remembrance of the dreadful carnage which he had so 
miraculously escaped, and dwelt with refined thankfulness 
on the sublime Providence of Heaven, that had sent to his 
rescue the chivalrous young Englishman ; who, in the be- 
nign spirit of the knights of Malta during the murderous 
wars of the crusades, had bound up his wounds and saved 
him from dying. It was natural that he should desire to 
hehold his presence once more ; and if by no means to serve 
him, at least to indulge the expression of his gratitude. At 
parting on the battle-field, he had requested to know the 
name and regiment of the young soldier; a reference to 
which on his return to Paris, might afford him the happi- 
ness of a renewed acquaintance and allow him some means 
of proving the depth of his gratitude to him. On this ac- 
count, soon after his return to his hotel in the Chausse d’ 
Austin, it was a peculiar happiness for him to learn that 
the regiment to which young Stanley belonged was then in 
the vicinity. A letter was immediately despatched to the 
quarters of the young officer, with a pressing invitation for 
him to accept apartments in his hotel. It was a pleasura- 
ble surprise to Capt. Stanley, to be informed of the recove- 
ry and residence of a man whose life he had perhaps aided 
to save. But the modesty and disinterestedness of his na- 
ture, shrunk from the repetition of acknowledgments which 
he thought likely to result from an interview with him, Re- 
pressing, however, these refined emotions, he yielded to the 
common usage of good breeding, and prepared with all the 
promptitude of his nature, to set off without delay for the 
residence of Monsieur Talard in the Chausse d’ Austin. 
On his arrival, he was ushered by servants in rich liveries 
into apartments spacious and splendidly furnished in all 
the taste and expense of modern elegance, and in a few 
moments afterwards received the cordial embrace and 
grateful welcome of its courtly owner. 

Monsicur Talard was perhaps fifty years of age, of pleas- 





ing appearance and polished address, and having been early 
bred to arms, retained the air of lofty chivalry which the 
military profession ever confers ; but which might he con- 
sidered as his heritage from his ancestor Mareschal Talard, 
who in the wars of the continent, in the reign of Louis 
Quuatorze, had been defeated on the plains of Blenheim by 
the renowned Duke of Marlborough. 

The full heart of Monsieur Talard shone in his eyes, as 
he recounted his marriage with an English lady, now some 
years deceased, whose family name, the captain learned 
with surprise, was familiar to him in his recollections of a 
class-mate at the University of Cambridge : that his only 
surviving child was a daughter, who under the care of Ma- 
dame Castine, his youngest sister, made up the members of 
his now reduced household ; and who before this, were im- 
patiently waiting to be permitted to express their sense of 
obligation to him—upon which the door was thrown open, 
and as Madame Castine and Mademoiselle Talard advanced 
into the room, they were separately presented to Capt. 
Stanley, who received with the grace of a soldier the 
thanks which they most courteously offered. 

Dinner being announced, Capt. Stanley offered an arm 
to each of the ladies, while Monsieur T'alard led the way to 
the salle d manger. Madame Castine presided at the head 
of the table, with the ease, grace and dignity of a matron. 
Her finely rounded figure, shadowed out by the rich jet vel- 
vet which she wore, with a gossamer lace drapery fastened 
by a diamond pin to the back of her head, and gracefully 
falling in zephyr folds over her left shoulder in front, gave 
softness and delicacy to the neck and arm it partly shaded ; 
while the most lively sallies of wit, characteristic of men- 
tal cultivation, gave point and significance to her repartie. 
Her eyes were black and sparkling, her mouth small, with 
parting lips, which ever seemed to open with sweetness 
and benignity, and to diffuse cheerfulness and happiness to 
all within her circle. The table was laid out in the taste and 
luxury of the ancient Noblesse ; the wines were light and 
luscious ; and never perhaps before did the spirit of hospi- 
tality more happily pervade the generous feelings of Mon- 
sieur T'alard, than when, at the conclusion of the dessert he 
proposed to brim their glasses to the health and prowess of 
all brave Englishmen. The ladies retiring, Madame Cas- 
tine expressed the hope that the gentlemen would shortly 
after join them in the concert chambre. The gaiety of my 
sister’s disposition, said Monsieur Talard, after the ladies 
had quitted the room, is still to me the sunshine which re- 
calls past summers ; and as from the threshold of age I look 
back on the cares which have crossed me, I feel the conso- 
lation and advantage that her society and care have confer- 
red upon my child. I am seventeen years hersenior. Con- 
trary to the custom of our country, she was married when 
very young, to a youth of rank and talents, and whom she 
devotedly loved ; but a fall from his horse threw him into a 
state of health of which he died a few months after their 
marriage. For three years she yielded to all the excess of 
grief, and not until my own bereavement, would she con- 
sent to the persuasions of her friends to close her own es- 
tablishment and come and preside over mine. Her fortune 
too is ample, which of itself, with less personal advantage, 
might be expected to attract men of the world. But her 
reserve to the approach of admirers, as well as the mourn- 
ing habit which she still wears, gives but faint encouragement 
to any aspirant for her favor, and although every other wo- 
man, as is said, would lay aside the sable, for the rose and 
myrtle, I do believe that Florelle, like gold in the cru- 
cible, would remain unchanged. 

He then proposed that they should follow the ladies. The 
captain signifying a cheerful acquiescence, they were then 
conducted by the sound of music to a scene of enchant- 
ment. A flood of light bright as sunbeams gave a perfect 





view of the interior of the apartment, which was fitted up 
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with all the magical taste and elegance of Arabian decora- 
tion ; the walls being covered from the ceiling to the floor 
with mirrors, giving to every shadow a multiplied reflection ; 
while draperies of transparent fabric, of pale rose color, 
descended in voluptuous folds to the floor, which was fine- 
ly painted of the same tint as the draperies, but exhibited 
in the centre the reduced likeness of Apollo with his harp, 
with the muses circled round him: the ceiling was of the same 
color, with a grotto finely represented in the centre, where 
the water seemed to move in oozy circulation, and to con- 
geal into stalactites which depended from its entrance. 

Opposite to where the musical instruments were ar- 
ranged, by means of a spring, the wall seemed to drop down 
and present the interior of a green-house of the rarest and 
most beautiful plants ; the delightful aroma of which, at the 
instant, filled the room. Coffee was served, after which, at 
the request of the gentlemen, the ladies performed some 
brilliaut opera music upon the harp and piano together, and 
then sung with melody and execution some of the finest 
Italian pieces. The ladies were surprised to find a young 
soldier who had not studied the science, so conversant with 
the compositions of the best masters ; which enigma he ex- 
plained by saying, that his mother’s excellence in and de- 
votion to music, had furnished the superficial knowledge 
which he possessed of the composers. 

Madame Castine dwelt with enthusiasm on the effects of 
music on the moral feelings ; which in solitude or sadness, 
she said, charmed away the one and sublimated the other, 
and afforded in every state of feeling consolation so exalt- 
ing, as left no doubt of its origin being divine. 

They all spoke the English language agreeably, but in 
particular Mademoiselle, who at the instance of her father, 
took her seat at the harp, and after having run through 
several brilliant variations with a finished execution, sung 
with syren sweetness the touching air of “‘ Home, Sweet 
Home ;” and afterwards, at the request of Madame Castine, 
several others with marked expression, If the captain was 
charmed before by the excellence of Madame Castine on 
that instrument, he was now infinitely more captivated by 
the regular features and timid elegance which characterized 
the faultless symmetry and grace of mademoiselle’s appear- 
ance. Her voice in the song was gentle to thrilling, and in 
conversation with her he perceived the same tones to run 
through and modulate it. She had not, after the manner of 
her country-women, directed her whole attention to the ac- 
quisition of accomplishments ; but from a different model, 
had cultivated solid acquirements, with a knowledge of se- 
rious duties. The ladies made their adieus for the night, 
and mutually confessed to each other the pleasurable inte- 
rest which their new acquaintance had awakened. 

Monsieur Talard marked with approbation the high-bred 
gentleman coufirmed by every approach to intimacy ; and 
upon taking leave of him for the night, he grasped his hand 
with a warmth as much expressive of regard as gratitude. 

The captain alone in his apartment, had time to review 
the brief though exciting events of the day. A dreamy 
sofiness stole over him, such as magic diffuses when it is 
said to exert its happiest influence, and invested him with 
the extatic conviction that he had been holding converse 
with the spirits of Paradise—who, according to the Mahome- 
dan mythology, sometimes come down to diffuse their feli- 
city amongst men. With visions blissful as these, he heed- 
ed not the stealing hours, until bright-eyed morning gleam- 
ed through her eastern canopy, and gave him through earli- 
est mist a stately view of domes, palaces, temples, churches, 
spires, and all the life and animation of early day at Paris. 
He felt embarrassed, and could not answer to himself how 
it was that the night had passed away. The etiquette of the 
toilette being completed, a servant announced to him that 
Monsieur Talard awaited him below; he immediately de- 


which marked his manner. They were soon afterwards 
joined by the ladies, when they sat down to a dejeuné tres 
Francais, of coffee, bread, fruits and claret. 

Madame Castine gaily inquired if the rattling of stage- 
coaches, omnibusses and bread carts, had not finely sub- 
stituted the shrill call of his reveillé 7 

He gallantly replied, while glancing at Mademoiselle, that 
a soldier might sleep amid the roar of cannon and the smoke 
of gunpowder, who would wake forever, lest he should for- 
get for one moment a soft look or sweet smile that had 
charmed him. 

Monsicur Talard laughingly said, if it were not for the 
profession of arms, the ladies would have to lament the 
extinction of chivalry ; which at its earliest institution in the 
eleventh century, had for its chief objects the protection of 
the fair; and every true knight of that time, either found 
or fancied some terrestrial goddess, under whose influence 
he feigned to perform wonders to her honor. 

Is it not then grievous, said Madame Castine, with mock 
gravity, that there should be no sprig of that chivalry left, to 
enliven with its gracious essence the matter-of-fact inter- 
course between them now-a-days ? 

For that, said Capt. Stanley, the ladies must console 
themselves, in the pride of knowing that their proficiency 
in most of the attainments formerly only attempted by men, 
has abolished those wild extravagancies by which they for- 
merly conciliated their favor. 

True, said she with great pleasantry, it is orthodox, almost 
divine, that women deserve an exalted stand in the esteem 
of men; and it would now be felt as semi-barbarous, were 
they denied the common justice which almost places them 
on alevel withthem. This generous usage however, should 
not be misinterpreted, nor coupled with the fallacy that in 
all respects we can ever rank their equals. A fond conceit, 
she added, from an over-ruling vanity, which the praise of 
men feigns to encourage, but which, like temperate libations 
from the Pierian spring, intoxicate the more from being 
shallow. 

The confidence which the gentler sex are thus pleased to 
rest in us, answered Capt. Stanley, is one of their many 
irresistible attributes, and seals our devotions to them with 
unchanging constancy. 

O you are a charming adept, Capt. Stanley, said she, at 
turning to the sex’s advantage every point in your argument ; 
but it is questionable with us, whether Minos and Rhada- 
manthus themselves, would not differ on that point from 
you. 

Pardon me, madam, said he with increased animation ; 
we will not now tender the golden bough to Proserpine, but 
refer it to a higher divinity ; upon which, bowing to Made- 
moiselle Talard, he graciously besought her to become their 
umpire. 

She raised her gentle eyes of melting hazel, and said 
with enchanting naivette, that she feared she would be 
charged with acting Mentor, when she told him, that Ma- 
dame Castine, either by the necromancy of her wit, or the 
gallantry of the chevalier, ever bore away the civic crown, 
and that it now remained for him to deck it with some of 
his own fresh laurels. 

Monsieur Talard laughed heartily, and bid him to arms ; 
that as a beleagured knight he must force a breach and es- 
cape them. When gallantly kneeling to them both, he de- 
clared that he was vanquished, and that henceforward, in the 
spirit of a true knight, their approbation should inspire his 
noblest actions. 

He then informed them that his furlough would expire in 
a few hours, and that he must be immediately on the 
march. 

Monsieur Talard assured him of the happiness it would 
afford him to see him again, and as often as the duties of 





scended, and was received by him with the courtly urbanity 





his command would permit. Madame Castine threatened 
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if he did not return soon, to advance some other knight to 
the high station his absence would leave vacant. He as- 
sured her, that penalties were not necessary to enforce obe- 
dience ; that the golden moments he had spent so lately, 
would be cherished in his heart forever: he gazed upon 
Armine, but her eyes were bent upon a shining ruby that 
glittered on her slender finger; and as a full sigh beat against 
his bosom, he kissed the extended hand of each in silent 
emotion. 

Monsieur Talard attended him to the carriage, and while 
renewing expressions of friendship it quickly rolled away. 

The ladies retired to their separate apartments ; but the 
fair Armine felt restless and lonely, and indifferent to the 
studies that had usually engrossed her. She repaired to 
her favorite flowers, but they were not what she wanted ; 
she had seen them before. The birds of the aviary flew 
round the pretty hand that had so often fed them, but they 
tired her. She tried her pencil, but in despite of the cus- 
tomary models of busts and engravings, it wildly moved to 
battle-fields ; where in mischievous mimicry, every crea- 
tion of her invention betrayed the resemblance of him 
who now filled her imagination. 

She declined a summons to dinner, on pretence of pre- 
paration for the evening; which in turn was the soireé of 
Madame Castine. It was the third evening of Armine’s 
first season in public ; each before had found her in a flood 
of life and gaiety—for time had never mocked her hopes, 
nor disappointment shaded the glad sunshine of her child- 
hood. But the sigh and smile were now commingled, as 
with forced attempt she undertook the business of the 
toilette. 

The Marquis of G—— and Baron de L——, sought every 
opportunity to show their preference, but her eyes were 
cast down; her heart was indifferent to their admiration. 
Her sylph-like movements in the dance were marked by 
every observer, and brought admiring crowds to gaze upon 
her; but her coldness bespoke how little she was charmed 
by it. Coteries of the nobility and blue-stocking ladies, 
lent their light to make the evening brilliant. Pleasure in 
her robes of rainbow, seemed to sport amid the splendid 
crowd, and to shower tokens of her favor. But Armine 
was pensive, and could not share her transports. 

Madame Castine sought her, but without remarking any 
alteration—for borne along upon the gale of glee which ever 
succeeds the pensive hours of a French woman, she 
charmed and delighted all with the ndive sweetness and con- 
descension of her manner; but when amid the elements 
of congenial spirits, the coruscations of her wit, like light- 
ning, awaked surprize and imparted its effulgence. Thus 
were her fascinations felt by all; while ensconced in an 
armor of frigidity, like the AXgis of Minerva, it repelled the 
shafts of love. Armine always felt proud of Madame Cas- 
tine’s superiority ; for regarding her in the light of a mother, 
without her being so much her senior, she never failed 
evineing affectionate admiration of her who ever since the 
death of her own dear parent had assumed and sustained 
that sacred relation to her. 

Armine retired without reluctance, after having passed a 
brilliant evening with the elite of Paris. But the drowsy 
god had strewed no poppies on her pillow, and found her 
in a frame of pensive thoughtfulness, which emanated nei- 
ther from care or sorrow, but from the sober calm of her 
peculiar temperament, which at times was wont to make 
her grave beyond her years. And O! said she, when 
screened by the solitude of her chamber, how little worth 
is all the heartless show that splendor lends to fashion; 
it robes the treacherous scenes in all the rainbow hues, but 
like them they fade away and leave no lasting impress. 
Half the world were wrapped in sleep; still she gazed upon 
the pale Pleiades as they declined from the zenith. A shrill 
flourish of fife and drum seemed to startle the very silence 


of the hour. It was the signal to relieve the sentinel of the 
night-watch, when fancy with instant spr d recalled the 
manly form and speaking eye of the young Englishman. Her 
heart beat quickly, as in memory she run through each par- 
ticular of their brief acquaintance, and sighed, and thought 
to bless and pray for the preserver of her father was a task 
that all good Angels would assist her in. 

In the indulgence of the most gratified feelings, at the 
courtly and hospitable reception which he had received from 
Monsieur Talard and his enchanting family, the young sol- 
dier never raised his eyes to note the progress of the car- 
riage until it stopped before his quarters. On reaching his 
lodgings, he found letters from England—from the dear, 
kind mother of his infancy, who from his earliest recollec- 
tions was ever in advance to reconcile him to whatever of 
gladness or regret might mingle in his cup. It was not 
therefore surprising, that at this moment of pleasure and 
delight, he should hail with more than ordinary reverence 
a letter of congratulation from his beloved parent ; but which 
overflowing with thankfulness for his escape from the dan- 
gers of war, never once dreamed of his exposure to perils 
more fell, from the spells of the syrens. But in answer to 
her a few weeks afterwards, he minutely detailed the com- 
mencement and progress of his acquaintance with the 7'a- 
lards ; his hopes and fears, but resolution to obtain the fair 
Armine—whose sweetness and grace had no less charmed 
him, than did her beauty and accomplishments. 

Several weeks had gone by, when letters from England 
informed him of the increased illness of his oldest brother, 
who for years had experienced delicate health. His mind 
was immediately made up to go home; and he accordingly 
obtained the necessary leave of absence, which was of but 
short duration. But before he left the continent, he resolved 
to visit once more and take leave of his friends in Paris. 
He was informed on his arrival, that the health of Monsieur 
Talard was not so good as when he was there before ; that 
Madame Castine had gone to exercise with him for a few 
miles in the suburbs, but that Mademoiselle was au logis. The 
servant withdrew to inform her that Capt. Stanley awaited 
her in the parlor. In pleasurable surprise, she descended to 
meet him, who glowing with delight at an opportunity so fa- 
vorable to his wishes, flew to meet her, and kissed with un- 
disguised rapture the little white hand which she extended 
to welcome him. Covered with blushes, the gentle Armine 
seemed to shrink from the impassioned manner of her lover, 
while tenderly gazing upon her, he softly whispered that this 
brief moment was the happiest of his life. 

The roll of the carriage announced the return of Monsieur 
Talard, and in a moment Madame Castine and her brother 
offered greetings of welcome to Capt. Stanley. It appeared 
that the wounds of Monsieur Talard had at first been un- 
skilfully dried up too soon, which occasioned their rup- 
ture again, with increased violence. But it was san- 
guinely hoped by his anxious family, that notwithstanding 
his present enfeebled state he would be in time restored to 
health. 

The captain’s haste to leave them was explained by the 
exigence which recalled him to England, and with a heart 
flowing with divided sympathy for the friends he was leav- 
ing, and the dear relatives he was going to meet, he bade 
adieu to this grateful family, now doubly endeared to him 
by the transporting thought that the beloved Armine was 
not wholly indifferent to him. 

With untiring speed, he very soon beheld in the distance 
the well fortified citadel of Calais, which hurried him back 
to the conquering times of England’s third Edward; who 
after a siege of eleven months, made it an easy entrance for 
his armies into France. But aftera lapse of more than two 


hundred years, it was restored again to France by the gal- 





lant Duke of Guise, and made to awake the only memora- 
ble sentiment on record of England’s cruel Mary—* that 
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when dead, the name of Calais would be found engraven on 
her heart.” as 

For despatch, packets depart from Calais with every 
tide ; by whose undying lights, the traveller’s impatience is 
very soon relieved by the prospect of the chalky cliffs of 
Dover, which seem, in the sublimity of their height and du- 
ration, to proudly beetle over the fortress which, interest- 
ing from its antiquity and historical events, is believed to 
have been founded by Julius Cesar. Steam-navigation 
very soon bore him up the Thames to London, from whence 
he set off post to his father’s, in the country—the illness of 
his brother having prevented their return to town. His ar- 
rival under other circumstances, would have been hailed by 
the whole family by every demonstration of joy: and as it 
was, a mournful pleasure lighted up their greetings—but their 
joy was soon changed to the requiem wail, for the pride of 
their house was nomore. Ina few days after, with the sor- 
rowing blessing of his afflicted parents, and the prayers and 
benedictions of the whole household, he set off again for 
France ; where, having devoted some days to the details of 
his command, he proceeded again to Paris. 

Monsieur Talard was no better, and the awakened alarm 
of Madame Castine for her brother could be no longer 
concealed from the weeping Armine. He used every per- 
suasion to soothe and console them, and like the illustrious 
Theban, endeavored to impart hope and encouragement 
while the arrow was rankling in his own bosom. 

Several months had passed away, when the attachment 
of the lovers obtained the sanction of their friends, and the 
sinking health of Monsieur Toalard made their immediate 
union necessary. It was not long after this, that the lovers 
were privately united in the apartment of Monsieur Talard, 
with only a few friends present at the ceremony. George 
Stanley, now in the fruition of all earthly happiness, at the 
urgent persuasion of his wife and Madame Castine, and 
the better to discharge the pious task of soothing the de- 
clining days of his friend, with regret resigned a profes- 
sion but for which, he said, he had never attained his pre- 
sent happiness. 

His devoted attention to the father of his Armine, showed 
that they had not too highly appreciated the worth and in- 
tegrity of his nature ; and as the journey of his being was 
drawing near the goal, Monsieur Talard felicitated him- 
self upon having found a man of such sterling worth, to 
whom he could confide the happiness of his child and 
sister. 

The estate and revenue of Monsieur Talard in France, 
had been successfully directed by his own systematic su- 
perintendence ; but his most valuable estates, lying in the 
West Indies, had always been under the management of 
agents, who, acting independently of the owner’s super- 
vision, had not at all times been in good faith accountable. 
It was on this account, said Monsieur Talard, that, in 
earlier days, I had often planned to go over, and if not to 
remain, at least to make such arrangements for the future 
as would guard against imposition. But the course of des- 
tiny has left that now for you, as my successor, and I feel 
confident that its accomplishment is the surest means of 
your arriving at fortune. Uncontrollable feelings choked 
the utterance of George Stanley—and, as he hastily paced 
the floor, his breast swelled and heaved with the tide of 
emotion, such as the moon is said to exercise upon the bo- 
som of the waters. 

But the entrance of Madame Castine at the moment, re- 
lieved him from the expression of his grateful sense of all 
Monsieur Talard’s exalted goodness to him. And although 
the conversation was never afterwards resumed, he reli- 
giously determined te carry out, and hold sacred in the ob- 
servance, the course he had indicated to him. It was but 
a few days afterwards that the approaches of dissolution 


across the grandeur of his apartment, Monsieur Talard, in 
the full possession of all his senses, and not fearing the 
summons of his Saviour, resigned his meek but manly 
spirit to Him who reigns beyond the stars. Grief, deep 
and subduing, overwhelmed the survivors of this bereaved 
family—the immutable tie which binds parent and child, 
sister and brother—exists—lives on after death—till the 
noiseless touch of time shall fade the remembrance, or 
Religion pour the balm of heavenly resignation. 

Three months completed the necessary arrangements for 
their departure from France, on a farewell visit to Stanley 
Hall in England, previous to their sailing for the West In- 
dies—where, having experienced all the endearments of 
kindred they embarked from Gravesend for new scenes 
beyond the seas. And O! it was a goodly sight to be- 
hold a stately ship under crowd of sail, cleaving the 
green waves that swelled around her, and leaving her 
foamy track stretched far behind; while the helmsman at 
at the wheel, with upturned gaze, stood in with a favoring 
breeze for the land of their destiny—the port of Guadaloupe ; 
while the delighted voyagers, in the clime of perpetual 
summer, beheld the various other islands, which, like eme- 
ralds, studded the scintillating ocean. This island, the 
second, largest and centre gem in the crescent-shaped Carri- 
bees, possesses an advantageous position for trade ; on the 
east, being washed by the Atlantic ocean, and on the west, 
by the Carribean sea ; commanding mercantile intercourse 
with the rich provinces of New Spain, and the different 
parts of the republic of Columbia. The advantages of this 
island are obvious to adventurers in mercantile pursuits— 
which, with the abundant fertility of its soil, has amassed a 
population far greater than either of the other Carribees, 
and made permanent the residence of many distinguished 
families from Europe. A stream, called the Salt River, 
divides the island into two portions, and affords entrance 
for the passage of the ocean from the north-east to south- 
west. Basseterre, the capital, is situated on the southern 
extremity of the western division. The bustle, life, and 
activity of its inhabitants, exhibit lively marks of indus- 
trious enterprize. The town is defended by a citadel and 
other fortifications, with a garrison of sufficient strength 
to maintain the sovereignty of France. The upper class- 
es are remarkable for intelligence, refinement, and mo- 
rals. Many of the wealthiest planters reside on their 
estates, at a distance from town, in all the rural ele- 
gance that southern luxury can invent—alternating be- 
tween town and country, as society or retirement influ- 
ence their choice. The land near the sea is fertilized by 
numerous rivulets, which, descending from the moun- 
tains, in their progress through coffee, sugar, and cotton 
plantations, produce in abundance the reward of the 
laborer. 

On a beautiful plain from which projects the Mountain of 
Sulphur, but perhaps a half a mile in front of it—shaded by 
the impervious Corab, the Spanish mountain-ash, and the 
tamarindus trees—stood the newly erected abode of Col. 
Stanley, in the best design, finish, and elegance, which 
convenience or taste could originate. Verandahs of Doric 
architecture and of snowy whiteness secured every en- 
trance, and gave to the building an airy, rotunda-like appear- 
ance; while orange trees, in fruit, bud, and blossom, the 
lemon, pomegranate and laurus acacia, loaded the air with 
their fragrance, which, with the roses that clustered round 
the entrance, gave to the view, on approaching, the indefi- 
nable characteristics of Peri style. The interior, was com- 
posed of spacious and airy apartments, adapted to the sultry 
climate of the torrid zone, and furnished with all the tasteful 
negligence of Parisiandecoration. Mrs. Stanley and Madame 
Castine were charmed with the whole arrangements, which 
seemed entirely to their tastes—and surprising, said the 
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said the gentle, all-confiding Armine, looking affectionately 
in the face of her husband; for what new kindness can 
surprise, when its operations emanate from the agency of 
a noble nature, which, induced by the divine impulse of 
doing its duty, ever seeks its own reward in the happiness 
of others ¢ 

To deserve and obtain the approbation of those we love, 
said Col. Stanley, is the surest incentive to human exer- 
tion; and insensible alike to feeling and honor would be 
the heart, that, amidst its own successful career, could be 
reckless of the hallowed source that had led the way to 
if. 

In the delights of their new abode, and the pleasure of 
refined and rational pursuits, it was not long before Col. 
Stanley’s residence became the resort of all the most elegant 
and fashionable society on the island: and indeed it was 
often a subject of discussion amongst the visiters, which 
was most attractive, the young, beautiful Mrs. Stanley, or 
her most accomplished relation. 

Although they had removed from their native country and 
every early associate, to a condition of society and a climate 
so different from France—where indeed the most robust and 
healthy experience inconvenience from the relaxing effects of 
a vertical sun, and which, in despite of the luxurious resour- 
ces contrived to relieve its intolerance is almost insup- 
portable—still no murmur nor sigh escaped them: and it 
was this charming content, which, in forming an anomaly 
in regard to themselves, ever diffused its cheering influence 
to the company of La Grange. 

The extensive information and varied accomplishments 
of Madame Castine, gave her an elevated rank 1n their so- 
ciety ; and when surrounded by distinguished strangers, and 
the officers of the different islands, she was wont to 
remind you of the Cyprian queen in the fane of her ado- 
rers. 

It was not long before the ladies of La Grange made 
themselves familiar with all the charming productions of 
that luxuriant region, and whatever of the sublime and 
beautiful met their research. In their geological and bo- 
tanical excursions, they were frequently tempted to explore 
the Mountain of Sulphur—a volcano in their vicinity. Its 
base without being rugged, gradually projects from the plain 
below, and affords an easy ascension to the botanist, who, 
enchanted by the beauty and variety of its flowers, might 
well conceive it the dwelling place of Flora. On the east- 
ern side of its summit are two extinguished craters abound- 
ing in sulphur; by means of which commodity, the blacks 
carry on a traffic with the whites at the easy rate of fur- 
nishing it. ‘The largest, nearest the apex of the mountain, 
and directly fronting the east, is a peculiar opening; and 
forcibly suggests the opinion, that, from its elevated posi- 
tion, it may have been the site of a temple to the sun and 
perhaps the scene of human sacrifices to that pagan deity ; 
but that, justly incensed at the blind idolatry of its worship- 
pers, the All-Seeing had plunged it down into interminable 
darkness. The other, from being less resorted to, is shaded 
by groves of the myrtus pimenta, the date, the grape, and 
luxuriant shrubbery which, bending over, lends picturesque 
grace to a gulf, that, in admitting the sunbeams, may have 
lighted the escape of Pluto with Proserpina whom he stole 
away as she gathered flowers upon the mountain. The 
view from the top is sublime. Elevated ona single spot, 
you behold yourself lashed on all sides by the sounding 
ocean. It fills the mind, but mocks the utterance; and 
while in view of the other islands, the luminous sky to the 
far west hangs over the spot, where a volcano, like the 
undying fires of the sun, has shot forth its flames since 
creation. The sinking sun here sheds a lonely, hallowed 
radiance ; and, while the eye stretches after him across the 
deep blue sea, his rays seem quenched by the swelling 


CHAPTER IIL. 
Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim ?—Campbell. 


A residence of seventeen years had more than realized 
the object of Col. Stanley in the West Indies. Fortune 
poured in—happiness abounded—imagination could scarcely 
suggest a wish, the accomplishment of which could make 
them more completely happy. An elevated course of be- 
nevolence, and unimpeachable integrity, had acquired for 
him the esteem of all men; and but for the mild chastise- 
ment, which Heaven in its mercy sometimes lets fall on 
mortals to remind them of their fallibility, they had almost 
heen exempt from human sorrow. 

Affairs in England, under Divine dispensation, whose de- 
signs are inscrutable to the superficial conceptions of impo- 
tent man, underwent changes without the pale of human 
calculation, and rendered obligatory the return of Col. 
Stanley to his native country. 

In that reign of terror, the cholera, how many hundreds— 
thousands—felt the scourge, and died in one brief hour! Of 
these, whole families sometimes perished ; and the behest 
that laid the sire and brother of Col. Stanley low, ordained 
him the inheritance of Marquis of Glendane. To human 
views, such unexpected aggrandizement might be supposed 
to bring with it corresponding pride and satisfaction; but 
not so. From an accurate knowledge of the world, Col. 
Stanley very well understood how men would estimate his 
advance to title. But its importance was viewed in a very 
different light by himself; ambition being little concerned 
in his scheme of human happiness; and no increase of 
wealth, or tinsel of title, could add to his exalted virtue 
more liberal exercise, or more sterling worth. 

Several years had passed away in gradual preparations 
for the return of the La Grange family to England. A 
daughter of sixteen years, and a son and a daughter yet in- 
fants, were the surviving children of Col. Stanley, who still 
unostentatiously maintained the simplicity of that appella- 
tion, in his intercourse on the island. 

The Spring of Guadaloupe puts forth in May. The sa- 
vannas then throw off their russet vestments, and, adorned 
with fresh luxuriant vegetation, display throughout all their 
beauteous undulation of surface, an unbroken carpet of 
delicious verdure, nurtured by the moist mists of the ocean, 
and beds of gentle flowers fanned by the sea-breeze into 
perpetual Spring. The trees in enchanting green, expand 
to leaf and blossom; while the parrot, macaw and paro- 
quet, are heard in chattering flocks amongst them. The 
calibri, or humming-bird, is the sportive inhabitant of that 
warm climate. It seldom rests a moment on any flower, 
but is seen fluttering on the blossoms of the orange and the 
lime, and displaying in its plumage of golden bronze the 
rich and varied tints of the emerald and the ruby. The 
diurnal rains fall about noon, and give rapid growth to vege- 
tation. Sometime after their continuance, the tropical sum- 
mer walks forth in all her splendor—when, plantations of 
sugar-cane in arrow, tipped with blue and white feathery 
flowers, sometimes enclosed by rows of Campeachy and 
Brazilian trees, present a spectacle of incomparable beauty. 
Clouds are seldom seen on the sky. The moon’s bright 
beams through nights of calm and serenity give light to 
read by ; and while on her generous round to other regions, 
her absence is compensated by the light of the planets and 
the luminous effulgence of the galaxy. In October, the 
great periodical rains descend in torrents. The rivers over- 
flow their banks, and portions of the low grounds are sub- 
merged, while metals easily oxydate and cover with rust. 
This humidity continues under a scorching sun; so that a 
residence in the lower part of the island at that season, is 
often attended with great danger to Europeans. 

It was during the prevalence of these unwholesome 
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therance for their embarkation for England were com- 
pleted, that the subject of this narrative, in the pride of 
health and beauty and at the dawn of womanhood, when 
every cherished hope that prides a parent’s bosom was ful- 
filling, was attacked by sickness of such violence and du- 
ration as to awaken alarming apprehensions for her safety. 

Every medical resource on the island was in vigilant re- 
quisition ; and, notwithstanding the miscellaneous nations 
that fluctuate upon it, there was none known to Col. Stan- 
ley who did not feel a deep concern for the recovery of 
his daughter. The youthful elegance and infantine love- 
liness of Claire, who had been but lately introduced to the 
company at La Grange, attracted universal admiration. 
There was a style, a finish, about her, which artists in vain 
attempt to model, and which, when imparted to the mind of 
the beholder, leaves him unable to define. A bright face, 
in whose heaven of countenance beamed the stars—a light 
form of inimitable proportions—seemed the creation of some 
exalted spirit, which had left it the impress of its own divine 
essence. With a soul of tenderness and sensibility, whose 
pious and spontaneous workings were alike dedicated to 
high and low in their round of useful exercise—of devotion to 
her parents—she was in every relation the object of their 
tenderness and happiness here. This was the treasured 
creature whose existence now seemed suspended between 
life and death, so that the weight of a hair might seem to 
give preponderance to either. Faint, feeble, pale, powerless, 
she lay insensible to the anguish of her weeping friends and 
disconsolate parents. A state of unspeakable distress seemed 
to fill up the measure of wretchedness throughout the whole 
family. 

Of what avail now was the proud accession of wealth 
and title? Could it cool the burning temples of the sufferer? 
Could it soothe the stream of life to flow contentedly? 
Could it wake to health and calmness the dear one now so 
low? No! but He who bade the stormy waves of Galilee be 
still, and raised to life, from out the shroud, the widow’s 
child, in mercy heard their prayers, and had compassion 
on their sorrowing. He rebuked the destroying Angel, who 
with arrow pointed, like lightning from out the thunder- 
cloud, was ready to let fly at his doomed victim. Several 
days succeeded of misery without hope : for as many she 
had not slept. At last extreme exhaustion sealed her lids. 
She reposed profoundly for several hours. Her attendants 
scarcely breathing lest they might scare away the stilly 
fugitive. ‘The intense anxiety of her parents during that 
brief period was thrilling. She opened her eyes—she once 
more answered to her mother’s voice! It was like the bow 
after summer rain, spanning the eastern sky at eventide, 
and full of promise. They wept—they prayed. Some days 
elapsed before the physicians pronounced her out of dan- 
ger. Her recovery ‘was slow, and attended by threatening 
symptoms. A distressing cough seemed to hang about her 
without entire absence of fever. The fears of her friends 
were again awakened ; for, in despite of medical skill, the 
disease was evidently progressing. 

Capt. Chalone, of the garrison at Basseterre, had become 
a frequent and esteemed visiter at La Grange : himself and 
some others of the officers having the privilege of introducing 
such friends and strangers there, as, in the absence of Col. 
Stanley from town, might happen on the island. 

Capt. Chalone had contracted a friendship for Col. A. of 
South Carolina, on the island of Martinique ; who, for the 
security of health, mostly passed his winters there in the 
midst of the best French society in the West Indies. The 
removal of Capt. Chalone to Basseterre, prompted his friend 
Col. A., to visit him at his new station—a circumstance 
which afforded opportunity to the former of introducing at 
La Grange a gentleman whose accomplished manners, rank 
and wealth, placed him amongst the first of his country- 
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him acquainted with some particulars respecting the at- 
tack and present low state of Miss Stanley’s health, and of 
the deep apprehension of her physicians that the disease 
would probably fix upon her lungs. The parents of such a 
child as you describe her, said Col. A., will resort to every 
possible means of preventing such a melancholy catastro- 
phe; and perhaps there is no expedient more deserving 
their confidence, than the experiment of carrying her to the 
Red Sulphur Springs in Virginia. 

These springs have long been the resort of invalids laboring 
under cough and breast complaints. It has been sovereign 
in many, and in my own case of pneumonia was of unques- 
tionable advantage. Crowds from our State resort there 
every season, and some have been restored who left home 
without hope. It delighted the warm-hearted captain to 
repeat all he had heard to the family of La Grange ; who, 
upon more particular information, derived from the treatise 
of Dr. Huntt upon the use of the water, determined, full of 
hope, to embark for the United States. 

It was a subject of deep regret that Mrs. Stanley could 
not accompany her daughter, and the cause that prevented 
made the presence of Madame Castine necessary to her at 
home. It was on this account that Col. Stanley undertook 
the voyage alone with his daughter and two attendants, 
who, with a fair wind, in a few days reached the port of 
Charleston, where he found the equipage of Col. A., himself, 
son and daughter, in waiting to escort them to his resi- 
dence. Col. Stanley was no stranger to the fame of Caro- 
linian hospitality ; and in his short sojourn amongst them, 
found all the lofty breeding and courtly polish of the best 
circles in England. 

The voyage and change of climate had as yet made but 
slight improvement in the health of Claire. She was, how- 
ever, sometimes able to recline en dishabille in the family 
circle of Col. A., whose attention and the whole family’s, 
were entirely devoted to her. Disease had not destroyed 
her beauty—it had but pruned its luxuriance, and left a 
loveliness more penetrating than its gaudiest bloom of 
Spring-time. 

Augustus, the oldest son of Col. A., had but recently left 
the University, where every honorary distinction had been 
awarded to his studious labors. He was just twenty-one, of 
tall and manly stature, of ruddy, fair complexion, deep blue 
intellectual eyes, fringed by long dark lashes of luxuriance 
like that with which the summer in its prime shades the ee of 
the burnie. His smile was delightful, exhibiting teeth of 
finest white—and his manners graceful and easy, resulting 
from the ingenuous urbanity characteristic of his family. 

It was arranged that the A. family in the course of the 
summer would join Col. Stanley in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia—an event now teeming with delight and fancied reali- 
ties to Augustus, who ardently expressed his hopes that 
Miss Stanley would be restored before their meeting. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Full oft we have wander’d through Ida together. 
Lord Byron. 


We have now to return to the invalid on Philadelphia 
Row—now no longer an invalid; but who, in all the gaiety 
of youth and spirits, had verified her own cheering prediction, 
of being again as gay as the blossoms and cheerful as the 
birds of summer. Her stay was now protracted by the ad- 
vice of Dr. J., who recommended a few weeks longer, the 
better to establish a cure. She no longer coughed, but 
slept soundly ; and the faithful, watchful Janette partici- 
pated the advantage of her recovery. From being lean and 
worn by sorrow and watching, she became again fleshy and 
contented. The health of Miss Stanley being entirely re- 
stored, the attention of gentlemen to her became universal. 





men. On their way to La Grange, Captain Chalone made 
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Her presence in the drawing-room was the signal for a 
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crowd—her performance on the piano was admirable—her 
singing, touching and melodious—her beauty and unpre- 
tending carriage, made her a favorite even amongst the 
ladies. 

It was proposed by the gentlemen to give her a ball in 
particular—a compliment never tendered to any lady be- 
fore at these springs, except Miss Sarah E——sh of Phila- 
delphia. 

A lady of magniloquence, attended by a chevalier, was 
appointed to wait upon Miss Stanley, and request her ac- 
ceptance of the contemplated civility. The communica- 
tion was most graciously received and accepted by Miss 
Stanley and her father, and only objected to by the latter 
from the fear that Claire would fatigue herself. Immediate 
preparations were in furtherance as soon as it was known 
that Miss Stanley would attend. Invitations were circu- 
lated for forty miles around the country. The elite from 
the several other watering-places were invited ; while every 
tree of the greenwood sent its boughs to deck the scene. 
On the afternoon previous to the ball, a splendid carriage 
drawn by four fine horses, a gentleman in a sulky, and an out- 
rider with a led horse, drove into the Red Sulphur valley. 
It was very soon known that this stately retinue belonged 
to Col. A. of South Carolina, and nothing could exceed the 
delight and pleasure of the parties to be thus again united. 
Each complimented Claire upen her recovery and charming 
looks—but when it came to the turn of Augustus, his eyes 
shot forth ineffable delight, while his voice died away in 
pronouncing “ Miss Stanley.” Jt was agreed that Ellen A. 
should remain with Claire, while Mrs. A. took possession 
of her own apartments. The order of the evening had de- 
termined that the ladies should attend at an early hour, so 
that Miss Stanley might escape inconvenience by remain- 
ing out too late. In accordance with this most rational 
regulation, attendance on the toilette commenced at a much 
earlier hour than was customary. Claire’s preparations were 
soon completed; and never perhaps in the days of her 
brightest beauty did she appear more lovely to her devoted 
father. In height she was rather above the middle size—her 
form light, flexible and symmetric—her skin of purest white, 
through which the streams of life were seen disporting—her 
hair light brown, luxuriant and wavy, on this occasion partly 
confined behind by a golden bodkin, while the rest strayed 
in careless ringlets over her neck and shoulders of dazzling 
whiteness. The color of her cheek was fresh and bloom- 
ing, and gave to her full-orbed eye a holy softness, where 
love enshrined flashed from beneath a depth of shadow. 
Her lips, mid vagrant dimples, parted over teeth that 
mocked the pearls they emulated. She wore a plain white 
zephyr muslin over a white silk slip, trimmed at the skirt 
and round the neck with a very deep frill of plain white 
thread lace, which, falling over her shoulders and bosom in 
gossamer folds, gave to her slender figure a picturesque and 
sylph-like appearance. The seat prepared for her in the 
ball-room was a little elevated above the rest; while others 
forming round it for the ladies, with the gentlemen in front, 
gave for a moment the idea of a court. Several sought to 
engage her for the dance, but her hand had been secured 
by Eller for her brother; and as with conscious triumph he 
led her out upon the floor, admiration of them both silenced 
all envy at his fortune. Her movements in the dance were 
graceful and elastic—not the flat-footed, slow, stiff step, 
which attempts to fill up the measure of quick, exhilarating 
music, but like the gay, playful bound of the butterfly, when 
sated with the sweets of the meadow it sports on light 
wing through the sunbeams. 

I might tell of many others whose pretensions and ac- 
complishments entitle them to mention, but the limits of 
this little sketch will not bear further enlargement. It 
would be, however, unpardonable to omit the attractive 
Miss C——w of Maryland, the Misses P——s of Philadel- 








phia, and the lovely young daughters of Col. C——d from 
near Natchez. All or any of whom might compare with 
any other than the nonpareil from Guadaloupe. 

Meats and chocolate were provided in an adjoining apart- 
ment for the gentlemen—while cake, ices, tropical fruits 
and wines were handed to the ladies; and after a most 
agreeable evening the company separated, when every lady 
retired without the least suspicion of any other being more 
admired than herself. By eleven o’clock the next morn- 
ing, the ladies assembled in the drawing-room to renew 
acquaintances but slightly formed the last evening. Miss 
Stanley, accompanied by Mrs. and Miss A., appeared in 
fine spirits, and handsomer than ever; every day seeming 
to give a higher finish to her beauty. Miss Ellen A. played 
upon the Spanish guitar, and looked and sung sweetly. 
Some indulged in the silent game of chess, which I fear 
was sometimes interrupted by peals of laughter, and boiste- 
rous, nay, brilliant performance on the piano-forte. Con- 
versation became lively and diversified—love, marriage, 
music, taste and all the fine topics, underwent fashionable 
discussion ; when Col. O. observed with mock gravity, 
that the present delightful excitement seemed fast approach- 
ing fever-heat; and that it was the opinion of the doctor, 
pointing to him, that a draught from the spring, like sudden 
winter upon the mercury, would cool it down to proper 
temperament. A simultaneous movement found every one 
au pied: when, edging through the crowd at the moment, 
Dr. J. offered his arm to Miss Stanley—though, said he, 
there are a half dozen young fellows who will be ready to 
shoot me for the monopoly. 

Never fear them, said she, I will be your guardian angel 
and guide you to the living water. May the habitual use of 
it impart you firmest health, and, with all the sorcery of 
Eson’s kettle, make you young again. 

When I look on you, Miss Stanley, he replied, and re- 
collect many others I have seen here, I am well inclined to 
admit the probability of almost any extravagance. But 
here comes Mr. A.: he looks impatient, and for once feels 
envy at the privilege of a senior—but so it is, love in all of 
its modifications inclines to jealousy, and the ardor of its 
first excitement is not the proper season of temper 

Ellen and Augustus now came forward: the former gaily 
asking if Claire was listening to a medical lecture, or only 
imbibing the legends of the springs, which seemed to fill 
the mouths and crowd the memory of every one. Sucha 
catalogue of wonders, she continued, never issued from the 
tripod of a Sibyl—enough to make one forgive the simpli- 
city of mother Eve for taking the apple of knowledge, when 
she might as easily have eaten and lived forever. 

My sister’s fine health and spirits, rejoined Mr. A., ex- 
empt her from the retrospection of past sickness, and seem 
to shut out all sympathy with the feeling which delights to 
dwell upcn the danger it has passed through. 

It shows but little kindness, said Miss X. Y. Z., a thin 
yellow, sleek-faced spinster, at the end of the alphabet— 
looking despairingly over her shoulder at the buoyant step of 
the eccentric Ellen—to think so little about others ; a little 
sickness would be apt, to bring her down, and make her bet- 
ter too. I know I’m never so good as when fearing to die. 

That’s just my way, said Col. O.; when passing over 
these mountains, I am praying all the time; but as soon as 
I get safe into this valley, like sick people after they get 
well, ma’am, | very soon become apostate to my good reso- 
lutions. 

Where did that great tall man with the white hat come 
from? asked Miss X. Y. Z., of a delicate, pale, well-dressed 
young man, who, with arms folded, had taken no part in the 
conversation’ 

Col. O. resides in Key West, said he, without encour- 
agement to any further conversation—but the lady inquisi- 
tively continued. 
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{s he married, sir? 

I am not able to answer that question, ma'am; but he may 
be, to judge from his looks. 

O! yes, indeed, said she satirically, old enough for a 
grandfather—or, perhaps, some old bachelor crossed by the 
gout. 

Why ma’am, said Mr. S., he dances with lightness and 
activity, and is a favorite amongst the ladies. Some think 
he is a widower in pursuit of a wife, though his attentions 
are not very particular to any one. 

Well, I suppose the ladies will not be insensible to his 
merits, said the spinster, relaxing some of the frigidity of 
her muscles—but, good bye, sir; brother Veal holds service 
this morning; and away went the straight-laced lady to 
pray, but I fear without the meek spirit of piety. 

A cortege of beaux escorted Claire and Ellen to their 
apartments: but, on leaving them at the entrance—as dull 
entertaiment would now await them at the drawing-room— 
proposed shuffle-board, quoits, or ninepins, till dinner; 
while others, in anticipation of the second bell, whetted 
their appetites by a brisk promenade along the portico. 

Reinforcements daily arriving, with the fluctuation of 
those departing, furnished a varied scene for the obser- 
vance of our manners and characters—which are vili- 
fied and misrepresented by the scribbling swarms of Eng- 
lish tourists, who assail our national character by transmu- 
ting the glowing statesman, the valiant soldier and exalted 
philanthropist, into the mongrel democracy of the day, 
that as little resembles true republicanism as does the 
fair truth mocked by their foul statements. But under 
the conduct of truth, the observer of both nations must 
note enough to dispraise—nevertheless, in justice, it can 
be asserted for the Americans, that in general they boast 
a far higher degree of intelligence, refinement,. style of 
dress and manners, than is to be met with amongst the 
same classes at T'unbridge, Harrowgate or Cheltenham. 

A delightful week passed by in walks, rides, and visits 
to the drawing and ball-rooms. It now became obvious, 
that Mr. A.’s attention to Miss Stanley hoped for a higher 
reward than the consolation of a smile, and all but herself 
seemed to understand him; who, pure and unsuspecting as 
the innocence she might have personated, was gay, artless, 
and gracious alike to every one. 

It had been nothing to her disadvantage, that since the 
arrival of the A. family, it was known that alias Col. Stan- 
ley was in reality a Marquis. But the most cynical ob- 
server would be forced to confess, that had it not been 
whispered, he would never have suspected it from their 
manner, unless indeed by their superior good breeding—a 
mark of gentility never to be mistaken. 

It was known to Col. Stanley that his movements go- 
verned those of the whole party ; and it was agreeable to 
Col. A. to be informed by him, that in a few days he would 
be ready to set off for the South: so that before the wet 
season in the West Indies could set in, they would be all 
far on their final voyage to England, and Claire entirely 
beyond the chance of danger from it. 

While preparations were in furtherance for their depar- 
ture, Miss Stanley was particular in paying farewell visits 
to all of her acquaintances, and especially to the poor inva- 
lids, whom she encouraged with hopes of recovery, and 
among whom she distributed little presents of remembrance, 
and such of her comforts as remained from her own former 
necessites, 

The company at the springs thinned off very much; but 
those remaining expressed regret at their going, and every 
heart rejoiced with the happy father at the perfect recovery 
of so exalted a creature. 

It had been their afternoon custom, in company with 


The certainty of this being the last time that they would 
ever be there together, diffused a holy sadness throughout 
the whole company: even the gay, thoughtless Ellen, was 
grave and pensive. It was a bright balmy afternoon, about 
the middle of September—the air impalpable, but redolent 
with fragrance ; the sun from behind the western mountain 
(whilst the valley lay in shadow beneath) darted rays of 
dazzling light across it and through the lofty trees that 
topped the eastern summits, and let fall upon their verdant 
foliage a lambent glow of evening : the sky of incomparable 
blue was without a cloud; while the birds in the groves 
and thickets, as if in sympathy with our feelings, warbled 
soft low notes of sadness. The startled pheasant’s whirr, 
and the clear wild whistle of the partridge from the hill, 
sent forth their lone echoes along the answering moun- 
tains. 

When far away, said Miss Stanley, I shall often recur to 
this beautiful scene, and dwell with thankfulness upon the 
great blessings it has restored to me; and next to that, my 
gratitude shall turn to the kind friends I have found in this 
hospitable valley. A tear moistened her celestial eyes, and 
a half-stifled sigh escaped her. 

But, my sweet Claire, said the affectionate Ellen, twining 
her arm fondly round her, the very attachment you express 
for this fair valley, we all feel for you in a higher degree— 
and what saddens me most is the thought, that the adieus 
here will lead the way to more trying ones of final separa- 
tion: but I cannot bear this any longer, I shall play the 
baby if I stay another minute amongst such grave faces ; and 
off she ran amongst the fine trees farther back upon the 
mountain; and I, well pleased to shake off the blues, com- 
menced as brisk a walk after her as my recruiting strength 
enabled me. Augustus stood gazing upon Claire, who un- 
consciously sighed again. Walking up to her, he took her 
little silken hand, and, pressing it between his own that 
were cold and trembling, said, as if repeating her own 
words, but with emphasis and feeling—Miss Stanley will 
never forget this scene: as a participator of its charms 
with her, when she is far distant, and perhaps surrounded 
by fairy happiness, may I, dare I hope to be recalled by it 
to her memory, and share the pensive sigh its remembrance 
will awaken? After a moment’s pause, he continued: O, 
Miss Stanley, language is weak—is faint, and can never 
tell the depth of love I feel for you—let me but hope, that 
you will not always be indifferent to my passion! A blush, 
like opening roses, suffused her lovely brow and bosom, 
when the appearance of her father, and colonel and Mrs. 
A., relieved the new and hurried feelings which his ardent 
declaration had awakened : but rallying with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, she carelessly took his arm and walked for- 
ward to meet them. 

I have been fearing that you and my wild-cap would pro- 
long your stay out too late this evening, said Mrs. A., and 
we also wanted to look a leave as well as you. 

It is impossible to gaze upon this picturesque spot, ob- 
served Col. Stanley, without at once recurring to the happy 
valley as described by Dr. Johnson in his Rasselas. 

And it has no doubt as often contained as many dissatis- 
fied spisits, continued Col. A., who, in wandering from 
place to place, have fallen short of the happiness, which, 
if we believe Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, results 
from constant change. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, rejoined Mrs. A., that 
persons discontented at home should maintain the same 
dissatisfied frame of mind when abroad, and be ready to 
ascribe their uneasy sensations to the little inconveniences 
which they meet with in travelling—but here comes Ellen, 
bounding like a young fawn towards us. 

O! Papa, let me tell you, said she, almost out of breath, 





others, to stroll about the little Mount Ida, and often, till 
closing twilight, linger about its charming summer-house. 





poor Mr. —— is so lame and hobbling, and pants and puffs 
if he only walks out of a creep ; so 1 knew it would tire him 
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to keep up with me, and I know it would tire me to keep 
with him, so away I ran and left him to come at his own 
speed. 

There is so much goodness and consideration concealed 
by the cover of your manner, my charming Ellen, said Col. 
Stanley, that there should be little exception taken to the 
liberty of your leaving him. But Mr. —— is so much of a 
gentleman, that when he understands your kind intentions 
towards him he will be easily reconciled. 

O, yes, she added, he is so good natured, if I were to ask 
him to climb that mountain, I believe he would undertake 
it: but I shall not do it, he would be so waddling after me, 
and no companion although he is so intelligent. Do you 
know, she continued, I am sometimes provoked to feel 
foolish enough by his standing quite still and gazing at me 
without speaking one word, but just looking so pitiful as if 
he wanted me to cry with him. 

Hush—hush! said her mother, you must not be cen- 
sorious: his fine form and speaking eye must alter strangely 
to look as you describe him. 

Coming up at the moment, I laughingly said, that nothing 
short of a run could keep pace with Miss Ellen; but that 
in a fortnight from this, without the golden apples of Hip- 
pomenes, I hoped to be able to pass her. 

Do you find your activity increasing? asked Augustus. 

I do, sir, | answered: and circulation restoring through 
parts of my frame that have long been insensible. 

Is it not a wonderful water? inquired Miss Stanley. 

It is indeed, replied Col. A. I believe 1 owe my life to 
it: and were | to devote its remainder to publishing its vir- 
tues, I believe I could not better serve mankind.* 

Visits of adieu to the drawing and ball-roums being 
ended, the next morning, after an early breakfast, found them 
on their way to Carolina. The trials to be met with in tra- 
velling they all seemed well prepared for; and never, per- 
haps, did a party better assimilate in the advantage of ex- 
tracting the pleasurable from every situation, than the one 

just set out. 

For days after their departure I felt dissatisfied and 
lonely, but ever consoled myself by repairing to the sum- 
mer-house at eventide, to recal] the memory of pleasant 
hours, and dwell upon the gay, graceful motions of the dark- 
eyed Ellen, as, in childlike merriment, she plucked butter- 
cups and hare-bells to wreathe her raven hair. The wild- 
rose, which she had sportively thrown at me, I still trea- 
sured, I pressed it to my lips—it had lain upon her bosom. 
I strolled in melancholy but pleasurable reverie beneath the 
trees where we had wandered: giving reality to the en- 
chanting anticipation of seeing her again—of perhaps calling 
her mine; and if there is a recollection more thrilling than 
the rest, during the sunshine of my whole excursion, it was 
that that signalized this joyous moment. 

My health improving every day, I outstayed most of the 
visiters. Several, however, came in from a northern lati- 
tude, and lingered out the half of the Indian summer on 
their way to the south; many of whom derive so much 
advantage as to make it their stage again on their return for 
home in the spring. But finding I could run, jump, or 
climb a tree—joined by two others almost as lucky as my- 
self—we left this hygean abode under the shine of a bright 
warm sun on the 12th of November. 

Persons unacquainted with the climate of this particular 
mountain region, erroneously believe that the rigors of win- 
ter descend early upon it. But this is not the case, as a re- 
sident informed me ; and who also assured me, that, in the 
autumn of 1836, the fruit-trees budded and blossomed as in 
second spring. 


* This remark was expressed in a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. G. of North Carolina, who, after two visits to it, from 
the depth of despair, was restored to sound health. 





We loitered for several days in each of the different 
cities that we passed through on our way to New York. 
On my arrival there I found a letter from Augustus A., 
informing me of their health and safety in Charleston ; and 
of the embarkation of Colonel and Miss Stanley for Guada- 
loupe. 

Poor fellow! his hopes are fresh, and green and thick 
about him, but the mystery that shrouds his fate with Claire 
is still unexplained. 

He invites me to hurry my journey to the south, and 
ship with him for Guadaloupe, where, he says, you can 
pass your winter amidst the verdure of perpetual summer : 
but should she have left there, I will follow the track of her 
proud ship upon the ocean—nor rest until Aer own lips seal 
my destiny. 

I blessed my lucky stars for the fortunate pretext which 
his invitation offered, for visiting so early the spot on earth 
I so much longed for. To-morrow, on the flight of steam, I 
wing for Charleston. O, Ellen, be thou propitious! and the 
stars of fate may gloom or shine, what care I? 





EARLY LAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ATLANTIS.” 
XXIX. 


IF THOU HAST A SONG. 
1. 


If thou hast a song might win a flow’r 
Worthy the spirit that ruleth there, 
Meet for the night in a fairy’s bow’r, 

Nor harsh if it rose on an Angel’s ear; 
Then, dearest minstrel, I task thy pow’r— 
If thou hast such ditty, O! sing it here. 

2. 


For her the sweet music that now thou bringest 
Should in a fine sense and true soul be wrought, 
And the song of the passion for me thou singest, 
As pure as my hope, should be pure in thought ; 
If other than this within thee springest, 
“Leave me, vain minstrel. thy song is nought. 


XXX. 
BE AT MY SIDE WHEN THE WINDS. 
1. 

Be at my side when the winds are awaking, 

Each from his cave, in the depths of the night ; 
Fly to our groves, till the daylight comes breaking 

Through the far east with its tremulous light; 
When the stars peer out in the azure-eyed even, 

And the crowd is all gone, and the moon glides apace, 
Silent and sad, through the watches of heaven, 

Be thou, beloved, at the love-hallow’d place: 
Come in thy beauty and lightness, 

Bright-eyed and free-footed—O, dearest one, come! 
Filling the deep wood with brightness, 

And making each green hill a home— 
Such home—the heart-chosen of thousand sweet groves— 
As the gentlest of fairies, sweet Nymphalin, loves. 

2. 

In the spirit of beauty, bewitchingly tender, 

Fly to my bosom, beloved of my heart; 
Thy lip bearing sweetness, thine eye giving splendor, 

Thy smile shedding rapture, wherever thou art. 
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And while the pale moonlight is round and above thee, 
While the leaves twinkle soft in the breeze o’er thy brow, 
Hear, dearest rose of my heart, how I love thee, 
And treasure, fair spirit, my vow. 
Come! while the night-gems are glowing, 
Each, in his place, over forest and sea ; 
Less glory, though bright in their beauty, bestowing 
Than that which now issues from thee: 
Fly to me, blest, in this gentlest of hours, 
Outshining the planets—outblooming the flowers. 


XXXI. 
AT LOVE’S BIRTH. 
1. 
At Love’s birth, the joyful hours 
Happy clustering, round him came ; 
In green leaves, and crown’d with flowers, 
Smiling looks and eyes of flame, 
To the monarch’s couch they press’d, 
Anxious each to win and own, 
In his young and artless breast, 
‘The unrivall’d sway alone : 
But so bright and warm each maid, 
Blooming, beautiful and tall, 
That no choice the god essay’d— 
Pleased with each, he kept them all. 
2. 
’Tis no love that lives and glows 
Only with the flow’rs and sun, 
And, begirt with wintry snows, 
Finds its heat and passion done : 
Still the same, with all the hours, 
Does Love’s constant spirit turn, 
Where, in fresh or faded bow’rs, 
Beauty’s young and bright eyes burn. 
Let the season change at will, 
Dark or bright the hour may be, 
Yet believe the love that still 
Gave his heart, all hours, to thee! 


XXXII. 
RIVER SERENADE. 
1. 
The blue wave mounts our packet’s side, 
The breeze blows fresh and free, 
While, with a bounding heart, we glide 
Along the summer sea: 
The scent comes sweet from the orange groves, 
And dost thou not, gentlest, hear 
The notes of a song as soft as Love’s, 
Sweet, stealing on our ear? 
2. 


Oh! sweetest of all, in this sweet hour, 
Would mine were yon minstrel’s art, 
With a strain of wild and witching pow’r, 

To win away thy heart— 
But let me murmur my pledge of faith, 
Unmusical though it be ; 
To the last hour of living breath, 
I yield myself to thee. 
3. 


To thee—to thee! whate’er betide ; 
Though bright or dark our world may be, 

True, like this stream, my heart shall glide 
With a course for aye to thee: 

And the orange bloom, and the summer sea, 
The music so soft, and the sky so fair, 

A likeness still of the love shall be, 

That my lips now pledge thee here. 





XXXIII. 


ROSALIE. 
1. 
I fly to thy shady bow’r, 
My gentle Rosalie, 
To seek its richest flow’r, 
And find that flow’r in thee : 
No more, though Spring advances, 
I look for her sunny train, 
I do but meet thy glances, 
And my heart is young again. 
2. 
Morn is in thee, fair creature, 
Thou wakest the bird and the rose ; 
Thine is the living feature, 
Where the first beam of beauty glows— 
A glimpse of the bow descending, 
The purple light on the sea, 
A wing with the sunset blending, 
Oh! these have spoken for thee. 
3. 
And thus when the grey-footed morning 
First beats up the fleecy plain, 
When the stars have had their warning, 
And veil their sad eyes in pain— 
1 gather from these a promise, 
That the bright things soon shall be free— 
I look for the soul hid from us— 
Not the daylight, but Rosalie. 


XXXIV. 
NOW, LEND ME THY BOW. 
1. 
Now, lend me thy bow, young hunter, 
And bring me thy crystal dart, 
For I am bound for the good green wood, 
This day to strike the hart ; 
A hart that runs in the good green wood, 
With a nimble and fearless foot, 
The keenest stroke of my shaft hath stood, 
And baffled my best pursuit ; 
A wily hart, that hath strong allies 
To keep him from danger free ; 
While I, young hunter, the chase that plies, 
Have, in the whole world, but thee. 
2. 
But arm’d with thy bow, young hunter, 
Wing’d arrow and crystal dart, 
My hope is good in the gay green wood 
This day to strike that hart. 
His friends shall yield him no defence, 
Grim Prudence [’ll win aside, 
I'll soothe to sleep his watchful sense, 
And humble his haughty pride ; 
And, for that cold indifference, 
Worst foe to the hunter still, 
I'll kindle it up to a flame intense, 
Until I have had my will. 
3. 
Then lend me thy bow, young hunter, 
And bring me thy crystal dart, 
Thy blessing breathe on my hopeful quest, 
And bid me then depart. 
Thou hast tamed the master of the wood, 
The lion has crouch’d to thee, 
And the tiger fierce from his feast of blood, 
Thou hast brought upon his knee ; 
Of no avail to the hart shall prove 
The nimble foot and the secret place— 


The pride that scorns, and the fear that flies— 


When Love leads the hunter’s chase. 
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XXXV. 
SMILES AND TEARS. 
1. 
Thou smil’dst—a purer light 
Ne’er blest the day, 
When far beneath his sight 
Night sinks away ; 
I pray’d—a precious boon— 
That my hope’s stream, 
Should ever feel the noon 
Of that rich beam. 
2. 
Thou wept’st—ah, me! the tear 
By evening shed, 
When o’er the flowret’s bier 
She hangs her head : 
Be mine, my fancy cried, 
That smile so dear ; 
Ah, no! my heart replied, 
The tear—the tear! 
XXXVI. 
SONG IN MARCH. 
1. 
Now are the winds about us in their glee, 
Tossing the slender tree; 
Whirling the sands around his furious car, 
March cometh from afar ; 
Breaks the seal’d magic of old Winter’s dreams, 
And rends his glassy streams ; 
Chafing with potent airs, he fiercely takes 
Their fetters from the lakes, 
And, with a power by Queenly Spring supplied, 
Wakens the slumbering tide. 
2. 
With a wild love, he seeks young Summer’s charms, 
And clasps her to his arms; 
Lifting his shield between, he drives away 
Old Winter from his prey ;— 
The ancient tyrant whom he boldly braves, 
Goes howling to his caves ; 
And, to his northern realm compelled to fly, 
Yields up the victory : 
Melted are all his bands, o’erthrown his tow’rs, 
And March comes, bringing flow’rs. W. G. 8. 





MELHATCHEE, 


THE ENCHANTED WARRIOR. 


Having replenished the fire, cleared his voice 
with a copious draught of the “‘ mountain dew,” 
and hemmed several times, the old woodman drew 
over his chair and continued the narrative I had 
listened to with such interest on the preceding 
evening. 

“The British soldiers, I believe, we left in the 
midst of a dense forest ?” said the old man. 

“Yes: ‘where the sunbeams were as scanty 
as the rations in their own knapsacks.’ ” 

“ Well, I need not repeat what I said, as it was 
merely a prelude to my story. My hero, you re- 
member, | left so drunk that no reliance could be 
placed upon his sagacity.” 

“ Exactly, but you have not yet described him.” 


Foxeye then, was a young hunter who had won 
his soubriquet from his extraordinary shrewdness 
and cunning, and he was chosen as the leader of 
the British and a body of Mingos, in this expedi- 
tion against the Delawares. A scion of the French, 
he inherited the wit and vivacity of that people; 
and born of an Indian mother, he was gifted with 
all the skill of her tribe in the war and the chase. 
Brave as a lion, yet playful asa squirrel, it was 
always Foxeye’s policy to shun bloodshed when 
wit and cunning were equally available. In person 
the half-breed was rather short; slight but re- 
markably strong and active. His great forte lay in 
fleetness of foot and capability of enduring fatigue. 
His face, of a mixed, swarthy color, was extremely 
handsome. A lurking smile was seldom from his 
lips; and were it not for the prevailing shrewd- 
ness visible in every turn and action, and in every 
line in his countenance, the whole might have 
been pronounced singularly pleasing. A dark fur 
cap, ornamented with a foxtail, as a symbol of his 
name and character—long black hair streaming 
wildly from under it—and a loose deerskin hunt- 
ing-shirt and braided leggings and moccasins, com- 
pleted his reckless and bravado exterior. So high 
was Foxeye’s reputation as a gallant, a hunter, 
and a brave, that it was an adage among the dif- 
ferent tribes on the border— He who outwitteth 
Chiggalungo (the cunning) shall hunt on the plains 
of the Great Spirit.” 

When the Mingos had well nigh given over the 
idea of progressing further that night, it occurred 
to them that Foxeye was indulging his vocal orgies 
somewhat to their peril; but ere they could profit 
by this intuition, a terrific fire and yell resounded 
from the thickets, and in the twinkling of an eye 
five of the party were laid corses on the cold 
ground. ‘Those who escaped the charge—except 
Foxeye, who had sometime before yielded to ano- 
ther but less bloody foe—snatched up their arms 
and made a gallant and desperate resistance ; but 
in defiance of their intrepidity they fell in scores 
by unseen hands. Retreat now became necessary. 
The dark favored them, and they escaped without 
further loss. With a yell of triumph the Indians 
sprang upon the dead, and plunged their knives 
several times in the inanimate bodies. Young 
Nevelhaw, a warrior renowned for his prowess in 
arms, pinioned the fallen half-breed. Foxeye was 
by this time aroused from his lethargy. <A faint 
glimmer of the terrible reality of his situation 
flashed on his mind, as the warrior’s knife glittered 
in the moonbeams, and he cried lustily for quarter. 
Nevelhaw grunted “ ugh,” and sheathing his knife 
bound the prisoner for the sacrifice at some future 
festival. 

They carried poor Foxeye to their encamp- 
ment in the depths of the forest, and brought him 
before the great Metnatcues, chief of the Dela- 





wares. And having smoked in council for three 
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days, it was decided that the prisoner should be 
kept for a month, when Nevelhaw was to wed the 
chieftain’s daughter; and the young braves were 
to divert themselves shooting at him and flaying 
him with clubs, previous to the grand sacrifice at 
the stake. Melhatchee grunted and smoked in- 
cessantly to hide his glee—for he was a great 
warrior and the dignity of his countenance was 
never tarnished with a smile; and his character 
for prowess and ferocity was eclipsed only by the 
terribie aspect of his person. 

Melhatchee was very gaunt and very angular, 
and rather below the standard height of his tribe. 
His face wore a savage and blood-thirsty expres- 
sion, not the less forbidding by reason of sundry 
blotches and carbuncles—the fruits of the “fire 
water.” The prominent trait in his character was 
his extraordinary powers of smoking. For days 
upon days would the fierce old warrior raise up 
such volumes of vapor as to remain entirely in- 
visible; and woe to him who had the temerity to 
disturb the great chieftain when enveloped in his 
mystic curtains, till his cogitations were satisfac- 
torily ended. 

Melhatchee, like most savage old fellows, had a 
beautiful daughter, to whom he was very cruel. 
And the charming Wineena was perforce the af- 
fianced bride of young Nevelhaw ; but be it known 
she detested him, and resolved to die “ rather,” as 
she prettily expressed it, “ than wed so much vil- 
lany in so small a compass.” But Melhatchee’s 
will was law; and it was ordained that the mar- 
riage feté should also be the scene of sacrifice. 

Foxeye felt an exceeding interest in the fate of 
the poor girl, Wineena, who, as the dreadful day 
approached pined and fretted as if her little heart 
would break; “and sympathy of feeling in such 
cases,” say the books, “generally becomes sym- 
pathy of love.” Wineena was not proof against 
the ingenuous countenance and piercing black eyes 
of the prisoner; and as she had never before felt 
“Jove’s pangs,” it was not surprising that she se- 


example.” Here we might paint a very pretty 
scene. How Foxeye pressed his mistress to his 
heart—how she was inconsolable—how he resolved 
to defend her to the last, and how she persisted in 
her resolution to die; but rather, let us imagine 
the whole, and shed a tear of sympathy on the 
blighted affections of two guileless lovers. At 
last, as the dawn of morning, glancing through 
the crevices in the prison, warned them to part, 
Foxeye suddenly started to his feet and cried, “ O, 
Wineena, we are safe! The Great Spirit hath 
watched over, and preserved us !” 

Wineena did not comprehend this passionate 
appeal, and she looked eagerly for an explanation. 
“* Be ready at noon,” said Foxeye, “ and prepare 
a cord to bind the door of the Council Lodge, 
when I shall have allured the chief, thy father, to 
the fire-beech.” 

“* Never !” cried the maiden resolutely —* Think 
you the daughter of a Delaware can play so base 
a part—can see him who gave her being murdered 
before her eyes? Out upon ye! Thou art not 
Foxeye the brave, the noble—but Foxeye the 
treacherous. ‘Thou, renowned in arms, wouldst 
slay a warrior in cold blood! Out upon ye, I say ; 
rather would I be torn limb from limb!” With 
some difficulty, Foxeye enabled his mistress to 
comprehend that his plot was entirely bloodless ; 
and after an amicable settlement, they departed 
with mutual protestations, that should fortune deny 
her aid, the next morning would close over their 
corses. 

Melhatchee and his warriors met in council. 
The pipe passed round, and dim vapors filled the 
lodge. A dead silence reigned throughout, in- 
terrupted only by an occasional grunt from the 
doughty chieftain, as a quiff would now and again 
ascend and hang like a tropical cloud over the 
hemisphere of his cranium. In the midst of the 
circle sat the prisoner, bound hand and foot and 
gazing vacantly on the dusky forms around him. 


cretly wondered at the strange sensations that|It was advanced in the evening when Melhatchee 
racked her bosom as she pondered over Foxeye’s|bethought him of the pending feté, and rising 
pending fate. And they contrived to meet, says|solemnly he made a grand speech to his warriors ; 
the historian,—ay, and to communicate their feel-|exhorting them in all the flowers of rhetoric, to 
ings, though neither understood a word of each|‘“ let not the prisoner escape as they valued them- 
other’s language ; except indeed “the language of|selves as men and braves.” Whereupon the 
the eye,” in which, considering their limited prac-|dusky heroes arose one by one and responded 
tice, both soon acquired extraordinary proficiency— | eloquently to the appeal of their renowned chief- 
and they “ told their love,” and devised and reject-|tain ; and after a flourish of the trumpets in the 
ed fifty different expedients for evading the terri-| way of a general grunt, they concluded the cere- 


ble doom that awaited them. 


monies with a half-hour’s smoke. ‘The lodge 


The last evening had drawn to a close, and they| was now as silent as if the voice of man had 


had not yet fixed upon a single plan of escape. 


Wineena overcome with grief flung herself in the 


never cheered its gloomy solitude. 
Nevelhaw then stood up and called upon his 


arms of her beloved Foxeye, and the tears trickled | great chief to give the order for the festivities. 


down her cheek as she sobbed in her own expres- 


Melhatchee was about to grunt a reply, when 





sive language, “ The eagle shall not die alone—let | Foxeye suddenly cried out—“ Shade of the de- 
him not despair, for the pitiful dove shall be an'parted! The mighty chief of the Delawares is 
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bewitched !—the Evil Spirit is upon him!” The 
warriors started. Melhatchee took the pipe from 
his mouth; and Nevelhaw, after a moment’s sur- 
prise, shouted scornfully— What trick is this, 
slave? Think you to darken the sight of the 
Delawares ? Away with this paltry fribaldry !” 

“T maintain he is charmed,” persisted the un- 
daunted half-breed; “* Yea, he is bewitched !—look ! 
Has the Delaware brave the eyes of a mole? See 
ye not that the mighty Melhatchee hath winked 
his left eye thrice within a minute? See ye not 
the pipe in his right hand, untouched ?” 

This was not to be denied. The chieftain had 
surely winked !—nay he at that moment held the 
pipe in his right hand. ‘Truly he was bewitched! 
The warriors grunted an affirmative; Melhatchee 
shifted his position uneasily, and Nevelhaw sat 
down abashed and confused. But here the affair 
took quite an unexpected turn. A young warrior 
springing to his feet shouted fiercely—* Why do ye 
hesitate? Has he not bewitched your chieftain ? 
Down with him!—slay him ?”’—and Foxeye was 
in a fair way of being demolished, when he ex- 
claimed—* Are ye squaws, or warriors ‘—Will ye 
slay a prisoner in cold blood? The Evil Spirit is 
upon your chieftain, and J alone can remove it. 
Away!” Desisting from their hostile purposes, 
they left the prisoner on the floor and returned 
doggedly to their seats. Meanwhile, Foxeye hob- 
bled up to the enchanted warrior and whispered— 
‘* Wretched man! Thou art bewitched by the Evil 
One !” 

** Minion !” shrieked the enraged warrior, “ thou 
hast done it! Take the accursed charm—or pie !” 

* Hold! For your own sake, mighty chief of the 
Delawares, slay me not !” 

“* Dissolve the charm.” 

“* Let me be unbound,” replied Foxeye, “ and I 
pledge you, Melhatchee of the powerful arm—l 
pledge you.” 

“* Unbind him, braves,” interrupted the chieftain, 
“unbind him. But hark! if he escape, ye shall 
forfeit his life.” 

Foxeye was unbound ; but instead of exhibiting 
a desire to fly, he remained quietly seated on the 
ground. 

“Well,” said Melhatchee impatiently, ‘“ why 
does the cream-face sit like a wily hare? Seeks 
he the tomahawk, or will he remove this charm ?” 

“‘T say, most doughty warrior,” replied Foxeye, 
“‘T say this must be done alone. Let these your 
noble braves sit in council and pass the pipe. You, 
if ’t please you, will guard me to the fire-beech.” 

“ Father,” cried Nevelhaw, starting passionately 
to his feet, “‘ the snake is in the cream-face. He 
will murder you—beware !” 

“Down boy!” said Melhatchee sternly, “ think 
you the chief of the Delawares fears a puny half- 
breed ?” 


The young warrior returned sullenly to his seat, 
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and after a general grunt of wonder Melhatchee 


and Foxeye crossed the threshold. As they passed ~ 
out, the half-breed made a sign to Wineena, who | 
They then walked 
onward to the old beech, where the sacrifice was ~ 


was faithfully at her post. 


to take place. 


** Now, renowned and mighty Melhatchee,” said 


Foxeye, “the Evil Spirit is sorely upon ye—shall 
I remove him ?” 

“Or pik !” rejoined the warrior sternly. 

The half-breed after a careful survey of the 
old chief, as if to obtain an accurate estimate of 
his height, drew from his pocket a large gimlet 
and bored a hole in the tree somewhat higher than 
the head of his enchanted comrade. 

“ Melhatchee,” said the half-breed, when he had 
finished the hole and pared a small pin so as to 
fit it nicely —‘* Melhatchee, the result is conditional. 
Quell the inward passion, or I cannot counteract 
the malign influence of the spirit.” 

Melhatchee grunted doggedly, but still held the 
tomahawk uplifted as he watched the proceedings 
of the magician. 

‘May it please the chief of the powerful arm,” 
said Foxeye, “to stand back to the tree that the 
cream-face may act upon the spirit ?”’—and gently 
placing the warrior in the desired position, he 
raised the long black scalp-lock and inserted the 
end in the gimlet-hole. Driving in the pin se- 
curely with the handle of his hunting-knife, Foxeye 
then cut off the projecting end smooth with the 
tree. 

* What means this ?” cried the suspicious Dela- 
ware—* if you trifle, by the—!” 

“‘ Calmly, valiant warrior,” interrupted Foxeye, 
stepping back a pace or two ;—and a peculiar lustre 
lit his keen laughing eye as he added,“ Melhat- 
chee must be patient. ‘The Spirit will evaporate.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Melhatchee. 

“The half-breed craves his reward,” said Foxeye. 

* Ugh!” rejoined the chief. 

* Does the Spirit move ?” 

“Ugh!” was the reply. 

“* Well—the Delaware must be patient.” 

** But hold !—Stop !” roared Melhatchee, as the 
half-breed walked quietly away ; “ You are a pri- 
soner !—h—ll!” This last monosyllable he utter- 
ed with an involuntary scream of pain, as, making 
a spring towards Foxeye, he was suddenly jerked 
back, and his head with a violent concussion struck 
the tree. 

““Men—warriors—braves!” shrieked Melhatchee, 
writhing with pain and rage, “ Arrest the conjuror ! 
Let him not escape in open day.” 

“Calmly, calmly, noble Delaware,” observed 
Foxeye, pointing significantly to the door of the 
lodge, which was by this time securely fastened 
by Wineena. “The Indian braves are smoking 
in council—I pray you disturb them not.” 

*“* Squaw-devil !” screamed the warrior, impotent 
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with rage. * * * * “ Wineena,” said Foxeye, 
addressing the trembling maiden, “ Let us bid thy 
gentle father farewell.” Leading her within a 
few paces of the tree, the half-breed continued— 

“Warrior of the powerful arm! The Foxeye 
takes thy daughter in marriage—he shall lead her 
to his hut in the lands of the white man. Fare- 
well.” 

“ Squaw ! She-devil !” roared Melhatchee, vainly 
endeavoring to clutch his tomahawk, which he had 
let fall in the first paroxysm of pain and anger. 
“ Go at your peril! Ten thousand deaths shall ye 
die if the Delaware warrior retakes ye—and hark ! 
his eye is not the mole’s—his foot is not the ter- 
rapin’s.” 

“ Doubtless, noble Delaware, thy prowess is in- 
finite,” said Foxeye, “ but it will avail you little 
while the Evil Spirit is upon thee. We part in 
fellowship. Farewell.” 

“ Farewell, father,” echoed Wineena sweetly. 

Melhatchee was fairly choked with rage. Pinned 
securely to the tree, he shook his clenched hand 
impotently and grinned with excess of ferocity. 

Foxeye armed himself with the chieftain’s toma- 
hawk. 

“ Farewell,” said the couple for the last time, 
and they disappeared in the forest, amidst the phren- 
sied maledictions of Melhatchee. 

The Delaware warriors having smoked many 
pipes and grunted very often as they mused over 
their bewitched chieftain, at last fell one by one 
fast asleep. ‘The historian remarks further, how 
a young hunter of the Delaware tribe, in returning 
from the chase, came that way at midnight when 
the moon was high in the heavens—how he saw 
the old chieftain standing stock upright against 
the tree, apparently afflicted with a somnambulus 
nightmare,—how he, that never winced at mortal 
foe, started aback and cried, “The Great Spirit 
preserve us!—Melhatchee of the powerful arm is 
warring with the foul fiend !’—and how he was so 
terrified at the warrior’s convulsed visage as the 
moonbeams revealed it in all its ferocity, that he 
fled to the lodge, unbound the door, and found the 
braves of his tribe snoring in sleep. It was not 
until next morning that the young hunter suc- 
ceeded in rousing his comrades. 

“ Delawares,” said he ; “ Our great chief is doing 
battle against the foul fiend—the demon of sleep 
hath drawn him up against the fire-beech. Let 
us haste and awake him.” And the warriors 
having taken a slice of venison and smoked awhile, 
repaired to the spot, where they saw their chieftain 
Standing upright against the tree—his face ten 
times more terrific than ever—his mouth foaming 
with rage—his hands clenched in agony, and his 
scalp-lock stiff and erect. “And they looked,” 
Says the historian, “but in vain, for Melhatchee 
spake not.”” Whereupon the warriors called a coun- 
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cil, and they one and all sat down around the chief- 
tain ; and the pipe passed around, and they grun- 
ted. 

“The Eagle Father,” said Nevelhaw, “is en- 
chanted.” 

‘* His hair stands on end like the shooting poplar,” 
added the next. 

“The lion is within,” said a third. 

“ But the spirit holds him,” rejoined a fourth. 

** Great is his wrath,” observed a fifth. 

“ Melhatchee thirsts for blood,” added a sixth. 

‘“‘ He longs to grapple with the foe,” continued 
the seventh. 

“Wo! wo! to him that falls into the hands of 
the powerful warrior while his ire is up,” cried the 
eighth. 

“ Ay, ay, Delawares,” said the Medicine man of 
the tribe, “ Ye speak not in council with forked 
tongues; but let us devise means to drive off the 
foul fiend.” 

“ What shall the Braves do?” inquired Nevelhaw. 

“They must beat the kettle,” replied the Medi- 
cine man. 

And the kettle was beaten till it reéchoed from 
the remotest depths of the forest; but Melhatchee 
still stood erect and the spirit held him by the 
scalp-lock. 

“Ugh!” grunted the warriors. 

“We shall try brimstone,” said the Medicine 
man; “and smother the evil-one in his own ele- 
ment.” A young warrior was despatched to one of 
the wigwams for the desired article. Meantime 
the Medicine man gathered some leaves and dry 
twigs near the enchanted Melhatchee, and set them 
on fire. When the brimstone had arrived he pow- 
dered a little in his left hand, and muttering an in- 
cantation to the dark spirits, strewed it copiously 
on the burning twigs. The fumes of sulphur now 
ascended in clouds around the chief of the Dela- 
wares. Melhatchee, habitually asthmatic, coughed, 
sneezed and groaned with suffocation. In vain he 
essayed to call upon the Medicine man to suspend 
his infernal orgies—the words were driven back 
with clouds of smoke and brimstone. Frantic with 
pain, the old chieftain struggled like a dusky fiend 
in the infernal regions; and the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks. His eyes were red and blood- 
shot—his face black with suffocation. 

“The spirit is going,” whispered the Medicine 
man mysteriously. But here the clouds cleared 
away and revealed the fainting and exhausted war- 
rior. ‘ Ugh!” muttered the grand council, “the 
Eagle is conquered—he trembles like a squaw!” 

“Ay,” said Nevelhaw, “but the foul one still 
cleaves to his scalp-lock.” 

“What say the Delawares to water,” observed 
the Medicine man, a little dubious of his skill; “ it 
may break the charm.” 

“True,” said the warriors gloomily—* but the 
Medicine man knows best.” 
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be it,” rejoined the latter; and instantly a) fierce old warrior—the bewitched scalp-lock—the 


hundred gourds filled with cold water from the | parting scene, and “ the grand council.” 


creek were produced and dashed in the face of the 
ill-fated chieftain, But the effect was alike unhappy. 
Melhatchee endeavored to scream—to threaten— | 
to promise, but the words were now driven back | 
with a deluge of water. | 

“ Our father is in a sad condition,” said the Me- 
dicine man. “We must try the torch.” Lighting, 
a brand in the embers around the tree, the Medi-, 
cine man applied it in several places to the writh- 
ing body of the warrior. 

** Away—squaws! fiends!” shrieked Melhatchee 
frantic with rage and pain; “ cease your accursed 
tortures! The chief of the Delawares is not charm- 
ed—Begone !” 

“Ugh!” echoed the warriors of the grand coun- 
cil; and the volumes of smoke, as they passed the | 
pipe, arose in dense masses. 

“The torch has failed!” cried the Medicine man 
in despair. ‘ Men—warriors, lay hold! Drag your 








Here the old woodman’s eye lit up with an odd 
mixture of humor and regret, and turning to my 
hostess he whispered in a smothered tone—* wife, 
dost remember Foxeye ?” 

** Ah, you old rascal,” laughed the matron as she 
replied in good English, and brushing away a tear— 
“ you are at your old tricks.” 

“And is it possible!” I cried, with unfeigned 
wonder and delight—* is it—is it true that I see 
before me the hero and the heroine of the story— 
Foxeye and Wineena ?” 

“It is very possible and very true,” replied the 
old man—* and if the surprise has’nt taken away 


your appetite, we will conclude the entertainment 


with supper—such as it is. First, however, let 
me beg you will forgive a little egotism in the de- 
scription of the hero—you see before you that very 


| Foxeye, and from his age you may judge of his 


brave chieftain from the clutches of the infernal | youth.” 


one.” 


That night I slept little; and early on the mor- 


Six or eight of the stoutest in council now sprang | row, as I took leave of my kind host and hostess, 


forward and caught the enchanted warrior by the | 


moccasins; but his hair was unyielding, and they 
tugged in vain todrag him from the tree. Another 
reinforcement joined in, and with better success. 
The bewitched scalp-lock gave way, and Melhat- 
chie’s head came lumbering down on the embers. 

“The spirit is conquered,” said Nevelhaw grave- 
ly. 

‘“* And our chieftain is free,” added the Medicine 

man. 

“ But where is the prisoner and thy bride, doughty 
Nevelhaw ?” inquired a young warrior of the coun- 
cil. 

“They are gone!—ten thousand curses on the 
creamface,” shouted Nevelhaw, striking his fore- 
head with his clenched hand. 

“ Aye, the Fox hath carried away the Dove— 
they are gone—all gone!” groaned Melhatchee, 
rolling in the embers. * * * * A search was now 
made, but neither Foxeye nor Wineena could be 
discovered by a single trace. Maddened with rage 
and disappointment the young warriors set up a 


deafening yell, and were soon lost in the mazes of 


the forest. 

Melhatchee rising slowly stroked his broken, but 
still beloved scalp-lock, and muttered “ugh!” He 
was never afterwards known to smile. 


* * * * * 


“And were the fugitives captured?” 

No; they made their escape to the frontier, and 
Foxeye built a comfortable hut for his faithful 
Wineena; and they lived in harmony for many 
years. Wineena would sometimes shed a tear at 
the recollection of her poor father; but Foxeye 
could never repress a smile as he thought of the 


a pang of regret shot through my bosom, for I well 
knew that the vast wilderness which lay between 
me and my destination, | would never again tra- 
verse ; and in parting then, that we parted forever. 
Maysville, 1840. R. BROWNE. 





THE CHIPPEWA WIDOW. 


BY MISS A. M. F. BUCHANAN, 


“ Among the Chippewas a widow is held an object to be 
shunned rather than pitied. Afterthe death of her husband, 
she is obliged, by their custom, to bear about with her con- 
stantly, as a badge of her condition, a roll made up of his 
clothing and her own best apparel, until his relations choose 
to relieve her of it, and set her at liberty to marry again. 
I remember a touching story of one who had for three or 
four years refused to part with this burden, and was, at 
last, found dead, of eold and starvation, with its contents 
spread out around her, ina hut she had built near the place 
of her husband’s interment.’—Letter from the North West. 


Alone! and am I still alone, 
When I have laid me down to die? 
O, for a human voice’s tone ! 
The watching of a human eye! 
Wo I have met, without despair, 
Endured, unmurm’ring, famine’s power ; 
But how can woman’s weakness bear 
The gathered horrors of this hour ! 


Wild shriek the winds my hut around, 
And toss and rend its hangings thin ; 
My fire has died upon the ground, 
And swift the snow comes whirling in ; 
And screams of famished crows I hear, 
That homeward flap the stormy sky ; 
While, from the crashing forest drear, 
The evening wolves are trooping nigh. 
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My tortured limbs as ice are chill, 

Yet burning, burning is my brain ; 
To catch the flakes, the air that fill, 

I stretch my parching lips in vain ;— 
Why must my wearied spirit stay 

*Mid terror, pain and madd’ning thirst ” 
Am I, indeed, the thing they say,— 

A wretch of demons.dread accurst ? 


The locks that lie across my face, 
Can they he those he smoothed in pride ? 
These shrivelled arms | scarce can raise 
To move their tangled lengths aside, 
Can they be mine ?—Alas! they wear, 
Each feeble arm, a gift he gave ! 
Alas! still matted ’midst the hair, 
Is the last token of my brave ! 


Not thus, not thus his death came on !— 
Within our summer lodge he lay, 
And not a pleasant woodland tone 
But came to soothe his throes away ; 
The scent of flowers, the softest air, 
Clear waters, running smoothly by, 
The forms of friends, all, all was there 
That could have made it sweet to die. 


And how I watched him! as a bird 

Her young, had near them serpents coiled ! 
I caught each breath and look and word, 

As might my love his doom have foiled ; 
If brightened was his eye, the same 

Was mine ; if dim, e’en so mine grew, 
And when, at last, his summons came, 

Half of my life departed too. 


On high his corse I bade them rear,* 
Amidst the fir and aspen’s shade, 

And underneath that lofty bier 
In sun and storm my home I made ; 

I sought the elk’s broad hide, to shield 
His coffin from the winter’s sleet, 

And richest boughs the woods could yield, 
To bar the summer’s rain and heat. 


The rarest shrubs of hill and plain, 
The loveliest vines the trees that bound, 
_I brought from far and near, to train 
In a sweet wilderness around ; 
And well they strove my care to show, 
Those nurselings of my anguished hours! 
Their bloom was beautiful, as though 
My soul itself had swelled the flowers. 


Small need there was to bid me free 
My shrunken form from trappings proud! 
This otter-robe, to win for me— 
This plume, the eagle’s of the cloud,— 
He braved the flood, he climbed the rock, 
Though warriors gazed in fear, the while ;— 
How could I dare his shade to mock, 
And sport them for another’s smile ! 


Small need there was to bid me keep 
His relies still my eyes before ! 

It was a comfort dear and deep, 
The slightest shred he loved or wore ; 


* A mode of sepulture among the Chippewas, is that of 
placing the remains on a platform ten or twelve feet from 
the ground. Beneath this running vines are sometimes 
planted, which climb up the poles that support it, and over- 





spread the coffin.—M’Kenney’s Tour to the Lakes. 





This belt,— he prized it that *twas wrought 
My young affection’s earliest sign ;— 

As soon they might his clay have bought 
As torn it from this breast of mine! 


This moc’sin light, in which he chased 
The lynx and moose-deer fast and far ; 
This robe that gay the council graced, 
That waved the foremost aim in war ; 
I fee] them in my soundest sleep 
Close-pressed beneath the throbbing head, 
And never waken but to weep 
O’er them, as if ’twere o’er my dead, 


If tireless faith, my own! my lost! 
Leads to the clime where live the blest, 
Sure, when the grave’s dark way is crossed, 
I there shall find a bower of rest! 
I’ve thought of thee, until I go 
A stranger through this living land ; 
Till e’en my form has seemed to grow 
In likeness of thy shadowy band. 


The hunter deems it omen ill, 
If e’er I chance to cross his path ; 
The old men shun me, with the spell 
That guards them from Manitto’s wrath ; 
The women sign me to begone, 
Without a look from pity’s stores, 
And children, at my presence wan, 
Run shrieking from their cabin doors. 


Sure thou wilt know me! it would mad 
My soul to think that memory fades 
Beyond the world,—that lorn and sad 
I still must go, e’en ’midst the shades ; 
Fearful it is to die alone, 
But, oh! forever thus to be !— 
Meet me and guard me there, my own ! 
For what I’ve borne and bear for thee! 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


INSCRIBED TO MISS M. H. 0. 


We invoke the attention of the readers, particu- 
larly female, of the Messenger to this paper. If 
we cannot claim it on the score of merit, perhaps 
it may be accorded on that of goodness of inten- 
tion. Let not the fair who venture on its perusal 
abandon us on the road, because we cannot conduct 
them uninterruptedly through a velvet lawn, for 
we will contrive to drop here and there a flower, 
not only because we are ourselves fond of these 
ornaments of nature, but also because they are as 
well the favorites of the fair as their aptest emblem. 

But our subject commends itself to all. We re- 
joice to see that there is an awakening interest ta- 
ken in education through the length and breadth of 
our land.. Nearly all the states have common 
schools in operation, or have made provision for 
their establishment. Congress is petitioned to ap- 
propriate all, or a part of the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands to this noble object. Private indi- 
viduals rival national and state legislatures in their 
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munificent endewrnate of seminaries of learning. 

A princely merchant dies and leaves to the eause of 
education as rich a legacy as that of which a king 
of Pergamus made the Roman people heir. Ano- 
ther opulent merchant of a foreign land, at his 
death, transfers the hoarded gatherings of a life to 
this favored land for the endowment of a national 
seminary. Colleges and academies are springing 
up, as by magic, all over the Jand. The order of 
advancement seems reversed ; instead of the neat 
church, the finely cultivated farm, the commodious 
and elegant mansion preceding the academy or 
college, in many parts of the West the latter may 
be found in situations where, one would judge from 
the state of things presented by the surface of so- 
ciety, nought but ignorance, poverty and crime 
prevailed. 

The student awakens the awful solitudes of the 
western forests, where late the tawny savage wrap- 
ped himself in the buffalo robe for repose, with the 
melodious periods of Cicero. The muses are in- 
vited to take up their abode, where a few moons 
ago the fawn disported. He who slakes his morn- 
ing thirst from the Oregon, may spend his evening 
in scanning Horace—an extension of fame which 
the Roman Shakspeare in his most extatic visions 
of immortality never anticipated. 

Me Colchus et qui dissimulat metum 
Mars@ cohortis ; Dacus et ultimi 


Noscent Geloni: Me peritus 
Discet Iber, Rodanique potor. 


This appropriation of so much of the capital of 
the country to the cause of education, is well, gene- 
rous, noble : it bespeaks a people that properly ap- 
preciate the worth of knowledge. But all this 
magnificent apparatus of education is to be used 
for the benefit of only a moiety of the rising hope 
of the country. One ha/f of its jewels, its daugh- 
ters, are neglected ; for there is not in the nation a 
female institution on a grand and liberal scale— 
none equal to our third-rate colleges. Is this gene- 
rous? is it fair? is it chivalrous! (but since many 


in Congress neither know the meaning of this last | 


word, or its pronunciation,) is it economical and 
politic ? We shall not now undertake to prove that 
an educated woman is worth as much to society, in 
a peeuniary, political-economy point of view, as an 
educated man. Start not, ye self-admiring lords 
of creation! we by no means held the opinion that 
it is important, that Mrs. President or Mrs. Gov- 
ernor should be as well educated as Mr. President 





It is another natural law, equally general and ope- 
rative, that the female shall remain at home to 
cherish the rising offspring—a task for which her 
ready acquiescence in her lot, her patience and un- 
dying love admirably fit her. Hence it would ap- 
pear, that from infancy to the period when nature 
and will alike emancipate the heady youth from 
maternal control, (a period of at least fourteen 
years) the agency of the mother in training the 
young immortal is much greater than that of the 
father. This too is the most docile and impressi- 
ble period of our existence ; then is the mind plas- 
tic to receive and tenacious to retain. Between 
the extremes of the period just mentioned, more 
numerous and lasting impressions can be made ina 
given time than within the same period at a more 
advanced stage of existence; for as the youth grows 
in years, his mind becomes less ready to let in and 
less roomy to hold ideas and impressions, than when 
existence was new and therefore surprising and 
beautiful. Ata later period, the tablets of intel- 
lect have become by use somewhat callous and 
inapt, as, like the farmer’s field, the richest and most 
choice spots have been first occupied. ‘To what 
guardian angel is entrusted the guidance of youth 
through this crisis, fraught with such momentous 
importance ? Who has the laying of the foundation, 
and therefore the greatest agency in rearing the 
edifice of character? Woman. “Tis her’s to aid 
the feeble, faltering tongue, to change the infantile 
animal cries into articulate sounds, to mould ele- 
mentary voice into correct pronunciation. Thus 
we see, that to have a just acquaintance with the 
nature and power of vowels and consonants, and to 
acquire an accurate and fluent use of language, 
education must begin even in the cradle. Every 
instructor of youth has reason to regret the imper- 
fection of nursery education. Hence arises that 
imperfeet pronunciation and inelegant elocution, 
which we frequently observe in men of highly cul- 
tivated minds, and which no subsequent labor and 
caution can entirely eradicate. Let no one suppose 
that we would condemn the nascent boy to hang all 
day over his desk—a confinement worse than that 
of the stocks. No; he should be as free as the 
chamois of the Alps; he should course over the 
fields, gather the fruit from the topmost branches, 
ascend mountains and bathe his limbs in the limpid 
stream. But opportunities will be constantly ari- 
sing to the judicious mother—indeed to instructors 


bes every kind—for imparting knowledge to their 


or Mr. Governor ; but that it is desirable that the | young charge ; they can administer a word in sea- 
wives of private men, farmers for example, should! son and out of season, (if the communication of 


be as well educated as their husbands. 

It seems to be the order of nature, through the 
whole gradation of animated being, that the male 
should be much of his time removed from his mate 
and offspring ; either roving in pursuit of pleasure 
and neglect of the pledges of his love, or else toil- 
ing to obtain the means of subsistence for them 





. creases the defect. 


knowledge to the young can ever be out of season) 
here a little and there a little. The evil of which 
we have just spoken is observable wherever female 
education is defective ; but the injudicious, yet per- 
haps unavoidable habit prevalent in the south, of 
committing the nursing of children to negroes, in- 
To this cause we attribute one 
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half of the disgusting vulgarisms and negroisms, 
not unfrequently heard from educated men. Some 
sagacious philologists think that they perceive even 
now, symptoms of decline in the English of the 
United States, particularly in this section of it. 
This noble tongue, the chosen vehicle of the migh- 
tiest achievements of science ; the most sublime of 
poetry; the only language which the awful goddess, 
Liberty, uses when she deigns to speak, should be 
guarded as a casket containing priceless jewels. 

There is another capacity in which woman is of 
more service to the state, than in that of instructress 
of infant intellects. It isasa moral teacher. Am- 
bition, and the pursuit of pleasure or gain, keep- 
ing the father almost constantly abroad, his child 
is accustomed to look to the mother almost exclu- 
sively for counsel. It is her duty to give him his 
first lessons in virtue, temperance and patriotism ; 
while the willing listener, in breathless suspense, 
feels that there is no eloquence like that which 
flows from maternal lips. What may not a virtuous 
mother enlightened by education accomplish ‘— 
We have not overrated the worth of the mother 
in rearing her offspring. It is a teacher of youth, 
who speaks from experience. Of the youth who 
have been under our charge, we have generally been 
able, after a very short intercourse, to determine 
which has had the advantage of receiving moral 
and elementary literary instruction from their mo- 
thers. They are distinguished by a manliness and 
polished courtesy of manner, a delicacy of feeling, 
a love of morality and study, frequently wanting in 
those whose mothers were too ignorant or too much 
devoted to fashion to instruct them. 

But many will say that we have only shown what 
it is barely possible for woman to do, but that few 
have the will -or ability to do it—that such is the 
frivolity of the sex, their impatience of labor and 
their eagerness to enter into a matrimonial connec- 
tion, that they cannot be induced to undergo the 
labor of preparation. 

This objection we now advance to meet. We 
shall not now combat the doctrine of the intellec- 
tual inferiority of the sex ; because a mental equali- 
ty is by no means necessary to the tenability of our 
argument; we only premise that we see but two 
sorts of folks in the world, men and women, and 
that as they are very near akin, they must be very 
much alike. We cannot see why the same means 
used in the education of girls as in that of boys, 
should not be productive of the same results. 
Every thing that is young is plastic, docile, acqui- 
sitive. But reasoning will not succeed with the 
disparagers of female intellect. We shall there- 
fore quote a few examples of females, who have 
attained to the highest distinction in literature and 
science; and this we do, not only to answer these 
skeptics of female improbability, but also to furnish 
weapons of self-defence to the fair and their 
champions, who are sometimes borne down in con- 


versation because of their inability to quote illus- 
trations of their arguments. We acknowledge at 
the same time, that it is very difficult to produce par- 
ticular cases enough to prove a general principle. 
We will say little of Deborah the judge of God’s 
people, the conquerer of Siera and the sweet sing- 
er of Agnesi, who filled a professor’s chair in a 
renowned university, of Chastalet who wrote a 
commentary on Newton, of Madame Dacier who 
nobly and triumphantly defended Homer from the 
attacks of the critics. Sappho is thought to have 
carried lyric poetry to perfection; her admiring 
and grateful countrymen might in vain have essay- 
ed to give her a more encomiastic title than they 
did, when they named her the “ Tenth Muse.” 
Socrates, that “ more than sage and just less than 
Christian,” was instructed in rhetoric by Aspasia ; 
afterwards, when he became the great moral teach- 
er of his countrymen, he quoted with pleasure and 
approbation the sentiments of Aspasia. In France, 
Madame Sevigné has surpassed male writers in 
the epistolary style, as Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague has done in England. The latter coun- 
try boasts of one of the first astronomers of the 
age in the person of Mrs. Summerville. Nothing 
that we can say could exalt this remarkable woman 
more than the mistake which La Place made in 
reference to her, when he observed that so far as 
his knowledge extended there were but two per- 
sons in England who understood his Mechanique 
Celeste, and that they were both females—the one 
Mrs. Cleg, the other Mrs. S. Now these two 
names designate the same person, who had corres- 
ponded with La Place first under the name of Mrs. 
Cleg, and subsequently under that of Summerville 
after her marriage with her last husband, of which 
event La Place had not heard. To the names of 
these female ornaments of the British nation, we 
will only add that of Hannah More, who has been 
enrolled in the illustrious list of her classics. Ma- 
dame de Stael is universally admitted to have been 
one of the greatest geniuses that the world has ever 
produced. The observation made by Surgeon My- 
ers, (who arsisted at the removal and examination 
of Lord Byron’s brain,) that next to his lordship, 
Madame de Stael had the largest brain that he had 
ever seen, may pass for what it is worth; it may 
have some weight with the phrenologists, and the 
common observation that “such a man has more 
brains than another” seems to countenance their 
doctrine. In regard to our own country, we think 
we shall not be contradicted, when we say that our 
female writers have done their full proportion in 
elevating the fictitious and poetical literature of the 
country. Let the honored names of Sigourney, 
Sedgwick, Gould, Ware and Hall bear witness. 
In our humble opinion, Mrs. Sigourney is the best 
poet America has produced. For the benefit of 
utilitarians, who consider novelists and poets as be- 





longing, in politico-economical language, to the un- 
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productive classes, we here add the name of Han- 
nah Adams, who has written the best history of 
New England. 

We might extend our list of eminent female wri- 
ters who have been no less the benefactors than 
the ornaments of mankind; but we hope enough 
has been said to show that the female mind is worth 
cultivating, and to encourage our fair friends. 

Hasten we now to meet the objections of those 
who do not believe that a “ little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing” for woman. They believe that 
“shallow draughts intoxicate her brain,” but not 
“that drinking largely sobers her again.” Oh! no, 
woman is a poor, frail, /ight-headed creature, and 
because she has no disposition to take, and her 
head cannot stand those deep physical potations 
with which the stronger-headed sex are wont to 
regale themselves, she cannot forsooth remain 
steady under intellectual draughts, that would not 
be more than a mite’s meal to hun of the more ca- 
pacious skull! This is about as good reasoning as 
we generally have from the enemies of female edu- 
cation. Ex uno disce omnes. These gallants 
have a shivering horror of a learned female, a blue, 
a feminine bore. Oh! it perverts lovely, angel 
woman from her sphere, which is to revolve as an 
ornamental satellite about their Lord Jupiter—re- 
flecting his light, setting when he rises and rising 
when he sets, not daring to show their diminished 
heads when he is in his meridian. “ The lilies of 
the valley toil not, neither do they spin,” neither 
must these lilies of the human family. Now we 
do wish for the sake of self-interest, of common 
sense, that we would quit calling women angels, 
sylphs, fairies, and consider them as warm, sub- 
stantial flesh and blood, capable like us of living 
on beef-steak and butter-milk, as well as on. nec- 
tar and ambrosia; capable of making good teachers, 
poets, historians and even patriots, good managers 
of estates and families. Now we do not believe 
that any gentleman seriously entertains the opinion, 
that the possession of literary and scientific know- 
ledge deteriorates the female character. Such an 
opinion always indicates envy and jealousy in its 
possessor of the learned female who incurs his cen- 
sure. And such a man has reason to fear women 
of liberal endowments, which, added to their natu- 
ral quickness and keenness of repartee, makes them 
dangerous antagonists. We have seen many a 
learned collegian and horn-book lawyer approach 
a young lady as if they would utterly confound her 
by their erudition and consume her by the blaze of 
their wit, come off like whipped dogs, limping and 
yelling from a contest in which they had looked for 
an easy victory, but were sorely discomfited. 

It is true there are some soils which will not 
bear cultivation. One sends forth seeds in rank 
but unproductive luxuriance, another receives them, 
but having no genial warmth or strength does not 





cause them to germinate. Something like this we 


may observe in youth of bothsexes. But we have 
seen ladies who have not only acquired educations 
of a very high order, but who have worn their lau- 
rels with as much meekness as any of our gra- 
duates; we have seen them possessing learning 


without vanity, dignity without affectation, modesty — 
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without prudery. Nor can we believe that the | 


possession of knowledge disqualifies woman for 
any of the vocations of life: it would seem on the 
contrary, that the course of study which disciplines 
the mind, makes all its faculties the slaves of the 
will, and engenders a habit of attending to the most 
minute signs, sounds, marks and letters, ought to 
prepare woman for conducting business with more 
system, punctuality and discrimination, than is to 
be looked for from the untutored mind. A female’s 
knowledge of the properties of triangles, does not 


necessarily infer ignorance of the properties of | 


puddings. We have seen young ladies rise from 
the perusal of the authors of Greece and Rome, 
and do the honors and duties of the table with as 
much ease and propriety as if they had never 
read them—and we do actually and candidly be- 
lieve, that the same ladies can make as good coffee, 
almost, as if they had only been through Webster’s 
spelling-book and Emerson’s first part. We speak 
what we know—de gustibus non disputandum. 

But has it never occurred to these misogamists, 
(if the idea be not too big for entrance through the 
receiving gate of their sapi-ent cranium) that 
in disparaging females, they disparage themselves; 
for what must be the character of man, for whom 
thoughtless, vain woman, who, though weak-mind- 
ed is not mended by learning, has been provided 
as a meet companion? Is not the helve suited to 
the hatchet? Are the female singers of the grove 
less symmetrical, melodious or beautiful than their 
mates t Has the monarch of the forest been match- 
ed with one that is less active, courageous and 
sagacious ! 

Let us not be understood as calling in question 
the wisdom of the investment of so much of the 
national capital in internal improvements, or the 
liberality of the appropriations for the education of 
the male youth of the republic ; on the contrary they 
are redeeming features of the times, otherwise 
portentous. But it seems to us, that amidst the 
hurry, animation and labor, mental and physical, in- 
cident to these engrossing subjects, we have over- 
looked the mental and moral wants of that modest, 
unobtrusive and uncomplaining sex, who compose 
one half of our population. If there should be any 
influential statesman warmed with the noble desire 
of devoting his entire energies to the exaltation of 
his native land, and he should be in doubt as to the 
way in which, with certain given means, he can 
accomplish the most, with humble diffidence we 
invite him to direct his attention to the imperfec- 
tions of female education, and we think he will 
conclude with us that their correction affords the 
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most favorable field for his exertions. Any system, 
intended to build up national prosperity, which 
leaves the female mind stationary, is founded on 
false principles and an ignorance of human pro- 
gression ; it is as absurd as to begin at the top and 
work downwards, instead of beginning at the bot- 
tom and working upwards. It is undeniable that 
our republican institutions are based on virtue and 
knowledge, and where can the foundations of these 
be laid so easily, conveniently and surely as in the 
nursery t To how few of the matrons of the land 
can the honorable title of “ nursing mothers of the 
republic” be applied? how few of them have the 
education to initiate the future warriors and states- 
men of the nation, in the elements of even history, 
much less of literature and science! Yet of all this 
they are capable, and much more. In reading the 
lives of illustrious British and American dead, we 
have been astonished at the frequency with which 
we have met with statements like the following— 
“ He owed his excellent education, in a great mea- 
sure, to the judicious instructions of a pious and 
enlightened mother, who early initiated him in a 
knowledge of the Greek, Latin, and French lan- 
guages.””* 

We would ask fathers, who behold with inex- 
pressible pride and respect the paternal traits re- 
generated in the persons of their daughters, but 
purified and softened by the mysterious influence 
of sex, if they see no danger to these tender ob- 
jects of their care from the general neglect of fe- 
male education? Is there no danger that young 
ladies themselves, seeing that nothing more is ex- 
pected or demanded of them than mediocrity of 
scholarship and surface-accomplishments, will cease 
to emulate the male in the pursuit of knowledge, 
content herself with the adornment of the person, 
and degenerate into the sensual votary of fashion, 
without ambition and self-respect ? Is there no dan- 
ger that some of our young graduates, proud of the 
possession of an extra-quantity of sheep-skin a 
little more polished than their own peculiar, will 
look with contempt upon females, who value a smile 
from them more than ability to demonstrate the 
problems of Euclid, or to commune with Virgil or 
Tully? 

A few observations to show that we have not 
overrated the degree of female influence, shall con- 
clude this article. Secret, subtle, unseen influen- 
ces, are always understood. ‘This accounts for the 
fact that the philosopher of physics fillsa larger space 
in the world’s eye, and bears away a larger portion 
of its emoluments and gratitude, than the philoso- 
pher of ethicks and mind; though the latter may 
have originated those incontrovertible and immu- 
table laws for conducting investigation, which have 
prepared the human mind to make the stupendous 
inventions of modern times in art and science. 


* See Biography of Sir William Jones, Chancellor Wythe, 


The pale, quiet, abstracted philosopher, who in tat- 
tered gown and stinted quarters in some blind alley 
of a mighty city, works out—under society as it 
were, and not on a level with it, or above it—those 
eternal truths of government which give birth to re- 
volutions, is forgotten in the renown of the practical 
statesman, who takes up his truths, proclaims them 
to the wide world, instils them into his countrymen, 
and thus becomes instrumental in the emancipation 
of a whole people. Even the statesman who places 
a sword in the hand of the leader of his country’s 
hosts, and supplies him with the sinews of war, 
sometimes finds his glory quenched in the blinding 
blaze of military renown. 
In general, unrewarded, unseen labor is ungrate- 
ful to man; he delights to “ride in the whirlwind, 
and direct the storm,”—‘ the applause of listening 
senates to command ;” he is sometimes terrific in 
the manifestation of his energies: like the bolts of 
Heaven, he blasts where his vengeance falls—he 
writes his character in the slaughter of armies, the 
pillage of cities, and the oppression of his fellows. 
How different the picture of woman’s influence! 
She shrinks instinctively from notoriety ; and yet 
her influence is great. The dews of Heaven de- — 
scend unseen and unheeded in the darkness and si- 
lence of night, but they diffuse beauty and fertility 
on all around. The attraction of gravitation is 
subtle, intangible, unseen ; yet it binds unerring the 
rolling planets intheir spheres. So too the attrac- 
tion of aggregation keeps the particles of the same 
body inunion. What makes the venal traitor, when 
the price for the betrayal of his country is trembling 
in the scale, recoil from the half-consummated act 
of villainy ? Who can say, that it is not the influ- 
ence of early maternal counsel! Behold the youth 
who goes forth from the parental roof into society, 
like a bark to sea, without pilot, chart, or rudder— 
for him wealth has attractions—pleasure and idle- 
ness their syren-sweets. What is it that restrains 
him in the tempting hour t—holds him up when he 
stumbles, and even when fallen raises him up once 
more with settled purpose of reformation? Again 
we say it is the influence of maternal counsel, which 
as a guardian angel has accompanied him and kept 
alive the decaying seeds of virtue. 

Nor is the influence of woman exerted only in 
a private way and on individuals. There are ex- 
amples of her laying aside the natural timidity of 
her sex, and with self-sacrificing patriotism, step- 
ping forward to rescue her country in the hour of 
danger. Once when the armies of the Romans and 
Sabines were contending with mutual hate rare in 
the annals of war, the women of the former rushed 
amidst their death-dealing weapons, and by their 
eloquence and the sympathy which their situation 
excited, put an end to the battle, and thus prevented 
the annihilation of one, or perhaps both nations. 
At a later period of Roman history, Coriolanus, 





Dr. Rush and others. 


who had been banished, returned with an army of 
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Volsci to wreak his vengeance on his native Rome ; 

she, destitute of means to meet him in battle, sends 
forth a deputation of aged senators to propose sub- 
missively terms of accommodation, but in vain. 
Rome, now in terror, supposing that he who de- 
spised men might reverence the gods, delegates 
her venerable priests, arrayed in those awful em- 
blems of religion which every Roman trembled to 
behold—but the impious Coriolanus remains inexo- 
rable in his purpose of destroying his country. 
Roman men were now in despair; not so Roman 
women. ‘The wife and mother of the haughty foe 
with his children go to his camp, where the aged 
mother addresses him in a speech, which, though 
short, we regard as one of the finest pieces of elo- 
quence extant, and therefore beg leave to give a 
translation, though it is of that indignant, terse 
style which always suffers by a translation. The 
proud, aristocratic Coriolanus is in the act of de- 
scending from his lofty seat to embrace his aged 
mother. She repulses him—and thus eloquently 
clothes her feelings in words: “ Before I receive 
your embrace, allow me to know whether I have 
come to ason, or an enemy ? Am I a captive, or a 
mother in your camp? Have I arrived to a long life 
and an unhappy old age for this—first to behold you 
an exile, and then an enemy? Could you have the 
heart to destroy this land which has given you birth 
and nourished you? Although you came with fell 
hate, and threatened purpose, did not your wrath 
depart when you entered her limits? Did it not oc- 
cur to you when Rome arose to view, that within 
those walls are my home, my household gods, my 
mother, my wife, my children? And then had J 
never been a mother, Rome had not been attacked ; 
had I never had a son, I might die free in a free 
country. But henceforth I can suffer nothing that 
will not bring more disgrace upon you than distress 
upon me. But although I am very miserable, I 
shall not be so long. Cast your eyes upon these 
dear objects, whom, if you persist, either an un- 
timely death, or protracted servitude awaits.” The 
steel-clad, iron-hearted warrior relented ; and Rome 
was saved again by woman! 

Let us have a nation of females, of a high degree 
of intellectual and moral cultivation ; and, though 
our politicians should become venal, and the profits 
of high places the only motive for aspiring to them ; 
though the bark of state, shorn of her once gallant 
trim—her chart gone, her compass broken, her Pa- 
linurus asleep—should be drifting into the Charyb- 
dis of consolidation, or upon the Scylla of dis- 
union, she shall eventually make a safe port, be- 
cause there will be a conservative principle and a 
fair conservator around the sacred hearth-stone of 
domestic affection. Knowledge, saith Lord Bacon, 
is power; knowledge joined to the influence of love 
is omnipotent. 

With a nation of virtuous and enlightened fe- 
males to lay the foundation of masculine character, 





to doubt the durability of the Republic would be to 
doubt the influence of virtue and _ intelligence. 
Such matrons would bear us Washingtons for the 
field, Henrys for the forum, and Hamiltons for the 
council. We know that it is common to ascribe 
the rise of master spirits to the force of circum- 
stances ; in particular, to refer the production of the 
most conspicuous sages and heroes of the revolu- 
tion, to the exigencies of the times; and doubtless 
their influence in this respect, was great; but in our 
opinion we have had but one George Washington, 
because we have had but one Mary Washington. 

Before we draw to a close, we wish to call the 
attention of fathers to one more argument for the 
thorough education of daughters, viz: If by any 
of the thousand casualties to which flesh is heir, 
your property should be stripped from you, there 
are innumerable ways by which your sons may re- 
trieve their circumstances; they may seek their 
fortunes on the treacherous main—they may plunge 
into unknown wilds and barter with the wily savage ; 
in short, custom approves any mode of repairing 
their estate which leaves their honesty untarnished. 
But such are the restrictions placed by society upon 
your daughters, your tender daughters, whom you 
do not suffer the “ winds of heaven to visit too 
roughly,” that in a reverse of fortunes, they must 
have education to sustain them in, or to keep them 
near to the rank in which they were born—other- 
wise they must sink below it. 

Finally, we call upon the young statesmen of our 
country, who are reaping laurels in the halls of 
legislation, but who look beyond these stormy are- 
nas to a serene happiness in the haven of domestic 
life, and value yet more than their laurels the anti- 
cipated myrtle-wreath with which love shall crown 
them, to exert themselves to wipe away the re- 
proach of neglecting female education. 

N. CAROLINA. 





LINES. 


Underneath yon aged tree 

A fountain bubbles merrily, 
Whose crystal waters serve to fill 
The current of yon laughing rill, 
That sweepeth murmuring along 
Like broken note of distant song, 
More sluggish as it onward goes, 
Subsiding into calm repose. 


’Tis moonlight ! What on earth so fair, 
As moonlight by the waters there ?’ 
While all fair things, soft-mingling, move 
The soul of man in kindly love ; 

And o’er the soul what else hath power 
Like beauty in the moonlit hour, 

When the clos’d lip hath been unseal’d, 
And the heart’s mysteries reveal’d, 

And love triumphant dares defy 
Suspicion, fear, and jealousy. 
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TO QUEEN VICTORIA ON HER MARRIAGE, 


Lady! God send thee, in thy new condition, 
Health, happiness, and all prosperity ; 

May’st reap of thine each hope a rich fruition! 
True, I am not thy subject—nor to thee 

In homage bow—yet this my warm petition, 
Make I to Heaven for your Majesty : 

Fair Queen, thus over broad Atlantic’s waters 

I wish thee health, and many sons and daughters ! 


A year or two—nay, few short months ago, 
You had not thanked me for the wish, I ween ; 
Though doubtless now it comes quite apropos, 
Since (so the papers tell us) you, fair Queen, 
At length are married ; and—and so—and so— 
Pshaw !—but you understand what ’tis I mean : 
When ladies wed, we don’t of course expect 
That they belong to the MALTHUSIAN sect! 


And you are married !—Well! I’ve had, God wot, 

Of love, full many a pleasant dream, long flown ;— 
“Love in a Cottage,” (for the rhyme say cot,) 

With one dear angel and myself alone: 
And yet I would not like to say, but that 

I might have been induced to share your throne ; 
Indeed, | strongly thought of going over 
“‘ In propria persona,” to become your lover : 


And so perchance I had—but that I saw 
Reported in the latest London papers, 
Your lovers by the dozen, whom the law 
Held to account for all their crazy capers ; 
(I ever had of Justices an awe, 
And police records give me still the vapors ;) 
So come to the conclusion I would tarry 
At home, nor go abroad to seek to marry. 


And now I’m settled down—I think for life— 
(I am, I know, at least until next June ;) 
And wearied with the world’s turmuil and strife— 
Discordant notes in life’s harmonious tune— 
I talk of taking to myself a wife ; 
(From present signs I think I shall so, soon,) 
Since you have wed that German booby, Cobourg, 
Crown-prince of Dunderhead, and King of No-burg. 


I really think you might have done much better, 
Considering what a royal range you had ; 
Nought under Heaven your Queenly choice to fetter, 
"Mongst Kings unmarried, whether good or bad ; 
Not one in Europe but had been your debtor, 
So to be honored :—I might also add 
The Grand-Mogul—Young Sultan—Gengis-Khan, 
With all the royal chiefs in Hindostan ! 


But you are married, and the show is over, 
The cannon’s fired, and the cake all eaten ; 
And myriad healths to you, and to your lover, 
Have served their myriad bumpers well to sweeten ; 


Vor. VI—58 
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A little word, a tiny word For me, naught now remains, that I discover, 
But faintly spoken—faintly heard,— An’t please your Majesty !—save to repeat in 
A stol’n glance, a smother’d sigh, My halting verse, (as for itself it shews,) 
A blushing cheek, a downcast eye, What your liege subjects shout in honest prose :— 
Will touch a chord, and call to life ‘ 
Feelings with which the heart is rife. 7 Ged cums fe Que "Why | meny and sapen' 
=. Ganeeene. *‘ God save the prince too!”—Well! amen to that !— 
Send her a happy and a prosperous reign, 
Upon the throne where her forefathers sat ;— 
Him—all his ancient grandeur to mantain, 
And, when he needs them, a new coat and hat : 
Fair Queen! I wish thee, o’er old Ocean’s waters, 
LETTER CONGRATULATORY, Health, and long life, and many sons and daughters ! 
March, 1840. * 





ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
FIRST PAPER. 

Few countries, in their past and present history, 
present more attractive interest than Arabia. It 
is pleasant to go back to patriarchal times and con- 
template the peculiar habits and rude morals of a 
primitive people, and as we trace their history, 
find them, amid change and revolution, exhibiting 
from age to age the same national characteristics. 
For while the distinctive features of nations have 
been obliterated; while subjugation has followed 
subjugation, and the star of empire has risen and 
set over every other portion of the habitable globe, 
the Arabs alone have preserved their primitive 
manners and ancient domain inviolate, from foreign 
conquest and the imposition of foreign customs. 
Simple, rude, bold and adventurous, they still roam 
the deserts of their primitive sojourn, untutored 
and free as the chainless winds of heaven. 

The theatre of most of the sublime manifesta- 
tions in ancient times made by God to his chosen 
people, Arabia presents in its mountains and its 
plains, scenes of sublimity and interest, around 
which the heart of the Christian loves to linger. 
Sinai that veiled itself in darkness at the presence 
of Legislative Deity—and Horeb that blushed before 
His Majesty—the caves that were the resting-places 
of Elijah—the plains where Moses tended flocks, 
and the wastes through which he led his brethren ; 
and where they experienced alike the goodness 
and the judgments of the Lord. 

The many beautiful figures drawn by the in- 
spired penmen from the manners and productions 
of this country, tend to throw a charm of especial 
grace around them, and render a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the natural history of Arabia and the 
traits and peculiarities of the people, necessary to 
theologians, to insure a comprehension of the beau- 
tiful and delicate allusions that occur so often in 
the Sacred Volume. 

The historian will be no less interested in the 
grand political events that have here transpired ; 
for in the annals of the world no parallel can be 





found, to the rise and spread of a power, which, 
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originating with one man, whose commanding ge- 
nius consolidated the roving tribes hitherto disinte- 
grated as the sands of their own deserts, burst through 
all opposition, and extended itself from the pillars of 
Hercules even to the Ganges. Nor was the en- 
thusiasm in the cultivation of letters, which fol- 
lowed their conquests, less ardent than the desire 
had been to extend their empire and propagate the 
religion of the Koran. When the world was re- 
lapsing into pristine darkness, and the dying rays 
of philosophy and learning shone faint amid the 
gloom of the cloisters of the church, they caught 
up the fallen lamp of science, and recalled the 
generous flame that was the light of nations. 
Schools, colleges and libraries, were established 
wherever they planted their dominion—and the 
arts, sciences and literature, illumined with their 
smile the desolating path of the scymitar and 
crescent. 

The Arabie language is one of the subjections 
of the Shemitic family, and may be divided into 
the ancient, the literal, and the vulgar Arabic. Of 
the ancient Arabic there were two dialects—the 
Hamyaric, spoken in Hadramant, Arabia Deserta, 
and the eastern portions in general; and the Ko- 
reish, which was used in the western parts, par- 
ticularly in Hejas and the vicinity of Mecca. ‘The 
Hamyaric was written in an alphabet called Mus- 
nad, but neither records nor existing monuments 
have preserved either the alphabet or the dialect ; 
so that both are extinct. 

The Koreish was much cultivated and refined in 
the seventh century by Mahomet and his adhe- 
rents, and was the dialect in which the Koran was 
written. It thus became the written and diteral 
language of Arabia, and is still considered the 
learned and sacred language, and is indispensable 
to all true Mussulmen; although it has long ceased 
to be a means of oral communication. ‘The Koran 
was originally written, it is most probable, in the 
Musnad alphabet. The Nishki followed, and was 
succeeded by the Cufic alphabet, from which two 
are derived the graceful forms of the characters in 
use at present. 

The vulgar Arabie is spoken ‘in Arabia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, a portion of Nubia, 
Barbary, and some of the African deserts. Of the 
modern or vulgar Arabic, are many dialects, differ- 
ing from each other in a trifling degree. The 
dialect of Yemen has always been considered the 
purest—that of Mecca the most corrupt, probably 
on account of the communication with devotees 
from all the Mahometan countries. Besides these 
dialects are the Bedoween, peculiar to the desert, 
the Syrian, Druse, Maronite, Mapul, Mogrebin of 
Barbary, and others. 

The Arabian language is remarkably flexible, 
adapted alike to the fanciful jeu de mot, delicate or 
piquant satire, bold sublimity, playful wit, or the 
tender pathos of love and lamentation. It is also 


distinguished for its expressiveness, which arises 
from its copiousness, in which it surpasses all lan- 
guages. Of this feature it will be sufficient to re- 
mark, that some objects will have several hundred 
names, each expressive of some slight modification 
in the thing described. For a serpent, there are 
two hundred different appellatives ; for a lion, five 
hundred ; and for a sword, above a thousand. This 
richness is not the result of combination, as in the 
Sanscrit, Greek and German, (for in no language 
are there fewer compounds,) but of derivation from 
primitive roots—some of which admit even three 
hundred inflexions. Hence the Arab may boast 
with truth, that no man uninspired can be a perfect 
master of the language in its vast and almost limit- 
less extent. 

The varied sublimity and beauty of the features 
of nature which the Arab was accustomed to con- 
template—barren sands and fertile plains—rug- 
ged mountains and blooming vallies—deformity and 
beauty—fertility and desolation—tended greatly to 
enliven his fancy and give rise to luxuriant image- 
ry; while his pastoral habits, and rites of hos- 
pitality, and the blandishments of love, stirred the 
tender affections: and the pride of ancestry—the 
chivalry of courage and warlike expeditions—the 
inroad—the foray—the onslaught and the vic- 
tory, filled all his soul with the enthusiasm, the 
wild pathos and the poetry of excited life. 

And in proportion as he enjoyed the present, he 
desired to live in the futwre. He could not en- 
dure the thought that his fame should be bounded 
by the narrow confines of a fleeting life, but wished, 
when he should dally no longer with the tresses of 
the dark-eyed maids of the desert—when the fires 
of hospitality should no longer direct the stranger to 
his tent, and his seymitar cease to light the path of 
victory—to form the subject of many an evening 
tale, and live in the recollections of mankind as 
the gallant lover, the beneficent host, or the hero 
of a thousand battles. 

To this desire of posthumous renown is to be 
mainly attributed the rise of poetry and oratory 
among the Arabs; and hence we find they culti- 
vated them at an early age. But as they had not 
letters to fix their language, and record events and 
illustrious deeds, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they bestowed especial attention on poetry as the 
best calculated to preserve them. The unwritten 
archives of their tribes, connected by measure and 
rhythm, might be committed with more security to 
the airy depositories of the mind than when de- 
livered in mere prose; for, to borrow a sentence 
from Abu Teman, one of their writers, “ Fine 
sentiments delivered in prose are like gems scat- 
tered at random, but when confined in poetical 
measure they resemble bracelets and strings of 
pearls;” and one link in the shining chain suf- 





ficeth to bring out the lengthened beauty of the 
whole. 
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The poet was therefore no mean personage, as 
he vindicated the virtues and exploits of his tribe 
from oblivion, but stood in the affections of the 
people next to the chief. His rise was celebrated 
with solemn pomp, and his first successful essays 
on the lyre commemorated by music and banquet- 
ings. 

While this distinction among his own tribe flat- 
tered his youthful fancy, the contests at the an- 
nual Panegyrical Convocations, and the literary 
displays of the different tribes at the fairs of Ocadh, 
with the prospective glory of seeing his prize poem 
hung up “in capitals” of gold in the temple of} 
Mecca, offered inducements worthy the enthusiasm 
of the strongest intellect. 

In the review which we purpose giving of Ara- 
bic Literature, we shall consider it as embraced 
in the following periods: Ist. From the earliest 
times to Mahomet. 2nd. From Mahomet to the 
extinction of the Caliphate. 3rd. From the ex- 
tinction of the Caliphate to the present time. 

The oldest Arabic production is unquestionably 
the Book of Job, which is incorporated with the 
Hebrew writings. To a casual observer, it is evi- 
dent that it stands alone in the Sacred Volume, 
and has but little reference to the affairs of the 
Hebrews; while, on a close examination, the scene 
where it is located, the personages, the delineation 
of manners, the theology and the philosophy intro- 
duced, and the peculiar idiom in which it is writ- 
ten, evidently proclaim its Arabic origin. 

The scene is laid in Uz, that part of Arabia 
which derived its name from Uz, the son of Na- 
chor, the brother of Abraham; and subsequently 
known as Idumea. The personages are Arabians: 
Job of the land of Uz; Eliphaz a descendant of 
Eliphuz, the son of Esau of ‘Teman, a city of wes- 
tern Idumea, named after the son of the first Eli- 
phaz ; Bildad the Shuhite, a descendant of Shuah, 
one of Abraham’s sons by Keturah; Zophar of 
Naama contiguous to Idumea; and Elihu of Buz 
adjacent to Teman. ‘The manners are pastoral 
and truly Arabian. The theology is conformable 
to that which was common to the called of Abra- 
ham and the descendants of Nahor, (for God was 
the “God of Nahor” as well as of Abraham : Gen. 
xxi. 53) before sacrifice was confined to one altar: 
and while yet God was called Shaddai, the Al- 
mighty, and not Jehovah. The philosophy is mani- 
festly Arabian. ‘The familiar mention of different 
constellations by name, shows that advances had 
been made in the study of astronomy—a science 
which was cultivated in Arabia at an early period. 
Baruch, Jeremiah and Obadiah, make especial men- 
tion of the learning of the Idumeans ; while ancient 
profane writers refer the rise of philosophy, and 
especially of astronomy, to Arabia. Diodorus, 
Plato, Cicero and Lucian, all concur in this opi- 
nion. Among many philosophical views found in 
the Book of Job, peculiar to the Arabs, we will 





notice one in particular—a direct reference to the 
Manah, a spirit in the form of a bird, supposed to 
issue from the brain of a person dying, and to 
watch upon his grave until the resurrection. It 
occurs in chapter xxi. 32, which ought to be ren- 
dered, “‘ He shall be brought to the grave, and 
shall watch upon the upraised mound.” The idiom 
is Arabic. More concise, energetic, and elegantly 
conformed to poetic rule than the Hebrew, it re- 
sembles the Arabic in its construction, and con- 
tains many phrases peculiar to the old writers of 
that country. In fine, it has every mark neces- 
sary to define its Arabic origin. 

While all admit the antiquity of this poem, much 
diversity of opinion exists relative to its author- 
ship and its real or fictitious history. Some attri- 
bute it to Moses—some to Job himself; while 
others suppose it to be written by Elihu. It is 
regarded as a real history by some commentators ; 
others consider Job a fictitious personage, and the 
whole poem a fable to encourage virtue; while, in 
the estimation of others, it is an allegory of the 
Hebrew polity. 

That Job was not a fictitious character is cer- 
tain from inspiration itself; for Ezekiel speaks 
of Job as a real personage, in connection with 
Noah and Daniel. Besides Ezekiel, other in- 
spired writers refer to him as a real character. 
Admitting it to be a true narrative, its authorship 
must belong either to Job or one of his contempora- 
ries—though it is most reasonable to suppose that 
he whose whole soul was electrified by the shock 
of passion, would be the best fitted to pour forth 
the tale of his sorrows in that strong and impas- 
sioned poetry which is the language of suffering 
nature. 

It is probable that the work was rendered into 
Hebrew by Moses, and that he wrote the first, se- 
cond, and last chapters. In these, we find the term 
Jehovah instead of Shaddai, which was the name 
of God in the patriarchal age, and which occurs 
thirty times in the poem. 

It is a question of the critics, adhuc sub lite, 
whether it be proper to consider this sublime com- 
position as a drama, or an epic poem; upon which 
we may remark respecting both of these views, 
with Sir Roger de Coverley, “ that much remains 
to be said on both sides of the question.” While 
it has many peculiarities, in common both with the 
regular drama and the epic poem, it cannot be 
said to conform, in all respects, to the fixed rules 
of either. As a drama, it is true it has its persone 
and dialogue, and its delineation of character ;— 
but it has not a regular plot; that is, incidents suc- 
ceeding each other necessarily and connectedly, 
influencing each other, and combining the whole 
in a regular solution. Besides, the dialogue is not 
maintained simply by the persone; the writer is 
introduced, and by his narration continues the his- 
tory and connects the different portions of the dia- 
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logue. The Greek drama had nothing of this. 
The whole was carried on without the intervention 
of the poet. The chorus of the Greeks was the 
only thing at all resembling this feature in the 
Book of Job—but did not, like it, keep up the con- 
nection by mere prosaic recital, nor by a single 
person. 

It contains, upon the whole, rather more charac- 
teristics of the epos than of the drama, and it 
would therefore, perhaps, be more conformable to 
strict propriety to assign it a place among epic 
poems. Unity, dignity, and interest of subject, de- 
lineation of character, machinery, nodus or in- 
trigue, and all the constituents of the genuine epic, 
with the exception of episode, are to be found in 
this ancient composition. At the same time, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, that there is a much 
greater portion of dialogue than is usual in the 
conduct of a regular epic poem. ‘The poet himself 
appears only at intervals, and then merely for 
the purpose of connecting together the several 
parts. 

In treating of epic composition, Aristotle has 
expressed an opinion, that the calamities of a good 
man do not form a proper subject for the epos. 
However agreeable to the Heathen theology this 
opinion may be, which regarded all afflictions as 
the immediate display of the vengeance of the 
gods, yet it is adverse to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which, looking rather to a/future state of 
existence for just rewards and punishments, teaches 
that the virtuous and good are obnoxious to the 
difficulties and distresses of human life. So far 
from it being the fact that the sorrows of the good 
man do not form an interesting subject for epic 
narrative, there is no spectacle more truly sublime 
or worthy of admiration, than that of the pious and 
good man in affliction holding fast his integrity, 
with serene countenance sustaining his load of sor- 
rows, and, with unshaken confidence in God, look- 
ing for their removal when Providence shall have 
answered its wise though unsearchable purposes. 
What in the whole range of epic fact or fiction— 
of the dignity of princes—the courage of blood- 
stained heroes, or the constancy of ambitious ad- 
venturers, can be compared with the sublime ma- 
jesty, the magnanimity, the pious endurance of 
the afflicted man of Uz? Their’s is adventitious 
glory—the glory of circumstance and place, or of 
power, which that place conferred. His glory is 
exclusively his own—the glory of a mighty spirit, 
self-sustained amidst the wreck of fortune, calamity, 
and the scoffs of the ungodly. In the zenith of 
prosperity, clouds and tempest gathered around 
him; and his glory, like that of the sun in his 
noonday brightness, was obscured; but the light of 
his virtues dispelled the darkness, and he shone 


forth again in his strength with redoubled splendor 
and beauty. 





ETHAN ALLEN. 


WRITTEN ON VISITING HIS TOMB, NEAR BURLINGTON, VT. 


BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


So here, beneath this old gray stone, 
Lies hid the light that brightest shone 
Upon our green clad mountains, when 
Were “ tried the souls” of patriot men. 
Beneath this soil, from tyrants won, 
Repose the ashes of her son, 
The hero of her day of gloom, 
Who made the land, (a dreary waste 
While under Slavery’s minions placed,) 
Like Eden’s garden bloom. 


The mountains were our watch-towers then, 
And guarded by right gallant men, 
Who flung their banner to the breeze, 
And filled the welkin with their cry, 
To win their freedom or to die. 
The sound went booming o’er the seas, 
And vassals in the ancient world 
Beheld the broad flags of the free, 
O’er hill and valley, stream and sea, 
Like sheets of living flame unfurled. 
They caught the spirit of our sires, 
And men, like him who sleeps beneath, 
Who knelt to but one victor, Death, 
On Europe’s plains lit Freedom’s fires : 
The Switzer and the Tyrolese, 
The bondmen of the isles of Greece, 
Woke from the sleep of centuries ; 
The turbaned Tyrant and the Czar 
Saw in the rising of our star 
The fate of old idolatries ; 
And trembled when an ALLEN smote, 
Were he a Pole or Suliote. 


“Sir Guy” said tomb would never hold 
A chief so restless and so bold 

As thou full oft dids’t prove thyself— 
That thou would’st make its cerements start 
By some infernal Yankee art, 

And spurn the bonds of Death himself. 
But false the prophecy: inurned 


. Where thy bright share the greensward turned, 


When Peace, with garlands crowned, her car 
Rode o’er the fields made red by war ; 
Thy ashes rest in deep repose, 
Unawakened by the tramp of foes— 
The only reveillé to start 
Anew to life a soldier’s heart. 
Thy soul, translated from its corse, 
Thou saidst would find a mountain horse, 
A spirited and warlike steed 
Of matchless form and giant frame, 
Snow-white and with an eye of flame, 
A charger of the finest breed, 
In which it might “a life” remain 
To snuff the air and paw the plain, 
Beneath the same clear skies that gave 
Light to thy natal place and grave. 
For thou did’st love thy land, 
And cared not, maybe, it to barter 
For doubtful title in that quarter, 
Where some think thou wert contraband ! 


Brave soldier! not a Spartan thou, 
Nor hero of the Roman mould— 

We will not deign to deck thy brow 
With wreath worn by the men of old. 


[Jung, | 
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With famed Thermopyle will vie 
The Yankee patriot’s blow at ‘ 7%,” 
And many a border battle-field 
Gives challenge to the ancient tome 
For deeds that will compare, in Rome. 
An honest heart, and firmly steeled 
Against temptations that had moved, 
Had life than country been less loved, 
Was thine ; and thy own land 
Sees in the green-clad hills that rise 
In glory to her trembling skies, 
Memorials that will not stand 
When thy less perishable name 
Is blotted from the scroll of Fame. 
New York, May, 1840. 





SELF-CULTIVATION. 


“‘ Every man is the architect of his own fortunes.” 


“aCT WELL YOUR PART.” 


To develop, improve, and perfect all our facul- 
ties, both moral and intellectual, is a work common 
to all; and its performance, acccording to the va- 
ried ability which God has given us, is a solemn 
duty—the obligation of which we cannot remove 
though we may shrink from and forget it. To 
arouse the sleeper, to encourage the faint-hearted, 
and humbly to direct him who carefully seeks to 
fulfil his duty and to “ act well his part,” is the ob- 
ject of the present article. To this end we invite 
attention to that part of this great work of develop- 
ment and improvement, which is carried on out of 
those labor-saving machines called schools, which 
rests peculiarly upon one’s own self, and which 
may therefore very properly be denominated Self- 
Education. It cannot be denied that this is, and 
must ever be, the great education of every people, 
and that from it we are to expect the greatest and 
most beneficial results. Let no one apprehend 
that we design saying aught against schools and 
colleges. We are well aware that the aids which 
they afford save many an hour of toil, which, for 
the want of them, would have been spent in ha- 
rassing and perhaps fruitless investigation; but 
nevertheless their instruction seems, in our eye, to 
be but a mere drop in the sea, when compared with 
that which is obtained in the every-day journey- 
ings of life, as well by those who have left the 
walks of the academy, as by those who have never 
entered their pleasant and consecrated shades. We 
leave the one for the other— 

“as he that leaves 
A shallow plash, to plunge him in the deep, 


And with satiety seeks to quench his thirst.” 
Shakspeare. 





Here, in the outset, let us for a moment advert 
to the means of Self-Education, and the induce- 


fusion. They are indeed numberless, and in con- 
templating them we cannot but remember, and, 
remembering, rejoice, that in our country there must 
be but few who can fully realize those inimitably 
pathetic lines— 
“Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ; 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant star ; 
And waged with fortune a perpetual war : 
Check'd by the scoff of pride, by envy’s frown, 
By poverty’s unconquerable bar ; 
In life’s low vale remote, hath pined alone ; 
Then dropp’d into the grave unpitied and unknown.” 
Beattie. 
We must indeed allow, that a few such exist, if 
for no other purpose than for the relief of that kind 
of philanthropy which has for its object the rescue 
of “gems” from “ocean caves,” and “ fragrant 
flowers” from “desert airs.” Saving these, we 
may set it down as a truism, “he that will may 
learn.” 
But upon these means and inducements we can 
dwell no longer. In an article like the present we 
must necessarily prescribe to ourselves some limits. 
We will therefore discard many topics which might 
well be considered, and confine ourselves princi- 
pally, in what we have yet to say, to the way in 
which the work of self-cultivation should be car- 
ried on. This, undoubtedly, should be adapted to 
the end sought to be accomplished. What is that 
end? Is it not unlimited improvement? There are 
indeed those who believe, or pretend to believe, 
that man is gradually degenerating—that his course 
from age to age is irresistibly downward. The 
broad light of experience teaches a contrary be- 
lief. It reveals that it is by the perversion of his 
faculties that man degenerates; arid that, on the 
contrary, by their right use, he must advance step 
by step towards perfection. This right use of our 
faculties may therefore be regarded as almost 
synonymous with their indefinite development or 
improvement ; and either the one or the other may 
be considered the object of our being, and of course 
the proper end of all education. If this is granted 
to be true, it becomes at once all important, in order 
that our efforts in the work of Self-Education may 
be successful and our progress rapid, that we should 
labor to understand and to bring out in due propor- 
tion all our faculties, and to present a perfect har- 
mony in the constitution of our nature. This 
constitution, in the language of a modern French 
philosopher, (Degerando,) whose classification, 
though general, is sufficiently accurate for our 
purpose, consists of “ the intellectual faculties, to 
direct our steps in the search after truth—the mo- 
ral powers pointing to duty as their peculiar end, 
and virtue as their peculiar treasure—the affec- 
tions connecting man with his fellow, and teaching 





ments to lay hold of them, which a beneficent Pro- 
vidence has showered around us in immense pro- 


him to be happy in seeking to make others so—and 
the religious sentiments looking towards Heaven 
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and connecting him with his God.” It is plain, 
that that education must be radically and most per- 
niciously defective, that does not include the de- 
velopment of all these faculties within its range. 
To cultivate the intellect, and, at the same time to 
neglect the affections, the moral feelings, and the 
religious sentiments, or either of these last, while 
the others are abandoned, would at once destroy 
every trace of mental symmetry, and, as is too 
often in reality the case, render man unfit for that 
high standing, in the great scale of being, which 
the Creator has assigned him, and worthy of the 
appellation “a monster.” He, then, who would 
educate himself, should so shape his course, and so 
order his efforts, that the constitutional proportion 
and beauty of his nature may be preserved—that 
the handy-work of God may not be so marred that 
one would judge demons to have had more to do in 
its construction, than Him who is perfect harmony 
in every respect. 

But to proceed still farther : not only these grand 
divisions, (for the sake of convenience speaking 
metaphorically of that which is wholly indivisible,) 
but also the various subdivisions, should be deve- 
loped in their just and true relations, so that the 
temple of the mind, richly decorated, thoroughly 
furnished and perfected in all things, may present 
to the eye most beautiful proportions in every part. 
In order to show the necessity of thus leading out 
the various properties of the mind, in harmony 
with each other, let us dwell for a moment on the 
evil effects which must result from a contrary 
course. For example, suppose one to make an 
idol of his imagination—to become a voluntary 
victim to perpetual indulgence in the way of day- 
dreams, air-castles, and fiction-reading ; can we 
imagine a course more wretchedly injurious? T'o 
say nothing of the time thus los/, which might have 
been spent in vigorous and profitable action, it un- 
fits the mind for close attention to and rigid inves- 
tigation of substantial, every-day matters. Im- 
provement results not from the light, airy fabrics 
of the imagination; it must be drawn from the deep 
wells of sober truth. We must reflect, study, plan; 
but we must also act. Care must then be taken 
that the objects of our study and reflection may 
also be the objects of our action. And can we act 
out the gorgeous visions and high-wrought schemes 
of fancy ? Can we occupy the castle that is framed 
of airt Ah! no. This is a working-day world— 
full of every-day matters,—each, all, requiring 
quick, energetic action. Not a moment passes but 
something is to be done. We must act in the pre- 
sent for the future, and with the present we must 
work out the future. We cannot wish for a re- 
sult, and then imagine the contingencies which are 
to bring it about, and then again glide in with the 
current, and aid, by our action, in its accomplish- 
ment. No! Contingencies are around and about 





work out through them the results which we wish 
to happen. If this is trae—and who will doubt its 
truth ’—the devotee of imagination cannot but ex- 
pect to lead a life of perpetual disquietude—to be 
engaged in continual conflict with stern and sad 
realities—and he ought to consider himself ex- 
tremely fortunate if, among other conflicts, he has 
not to spend his strength in a fruitless battery of 
the walls of a madhouse. ‘To the contrary of all 
this we need only remark, that a proper cultivation 
of the imagination will prove “an ornament of 
grace, and a crown of glory.” 

Suppose, again, memory to be the favorite fa- 
culty ; then the mind becomes merely a capacious 
lumber-room, filled with names and dates, things, 
new and old, but mostly the latter; snatches of 
poetry and philosophy, quaint sayings, and senten- 
ces in unknown tongues—or, as Hudibras hath it, 

** Phrase that time hath flung away, 
Uncouth words in disarray, 
Tricked in antique ruff, and bonnet, 
Ode and elegy and sonnet.” 

Such an one is always “somebody else.” He 
has entirely lost his originality ; and if he acts at 
all, which is very doubtful, he plays all characters 
by turns, according as this or that recollection is 
uppermost in his mind. 

Take, as another example, the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers, Where this swallows up every 
thing else, how soon does one become absolutely 
lost in a fabric of one’s own construction! Doubt 
and darkness reign triumphant. Some have been 
known to doubt even their own existence ; and it is 
fresh in the recollection of almost every one, that 
men, bowing at an altar erected to Reason, have 
denied the existence of a God, and have assigned 
all this beautiful and harmonious creation to the 
dominion of blind chance. 

In-the same manner we might enumerate all the 
mental powers, and show what exceedingly inju- 
rious effects would result from the exclusive or 
undue cultivation of any one, to the entire or par- 
tial neglect of the rest. The principles which 
govern in monarchies and aristocracies, as they 
are evil when applied to the empires of men, so 
are they evil when applied to the empire of the 
mind. ‘The principle of democratic equality is the 
only one which deserves universal credit. Let it 
then be applied to the properties of the mind, 
giving to each its portion of exercise in due sea- 
son, and the result will be a perfect combination of 
beauty, simplicity, strength, and utility. 

Here let us guard against an evil into which we 
may easily fall, in our haste to find ways and 
means for the exercise of our various powers. 
By this we mean a habit of superficial investiga- 
tion. There is a something within us which de- 
lights to hurry over things—a kind of discursive 
faculty which wanders without weariness and with 





us. We must take them as they are, and then 


incredible facility over every thing, but fastens 
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upon nothing. We are too eager, hasty, and im- 
patient. This will never do. ‘True, we may ac- 
quire knowledge, but it is vague and uncertain ; we 
see nothing clearly; we grasp nothing safely and 
surely. We must learn to wait, to be patient, to 
gather up our resources. For if we would so fas- 
ten upon any thing as to make it our own—if we 
would apprehend it in all its length and breadth 
and heighth and depth—in its every purpose and 
bearing—we must throw aside every thing that 
would distract the attention, and dwell upon it with 
steady, penetrating, and long-continued gaze. 

But here there is another and a contrary evil to be 
guarded against. We must not confine ourselves 
to one subject. By so doing, we may indeed ar- 
rive at the comely proportions of a bean-rod, or the 
tapering majesty of a liberty-pole, but never will 
we obtain the broad base and lofty elevation of a 
pyramid, that shall endure for ages—the wonder and 
admiration of all people. As far as in us lies we 
must travel over the whole field of knowledge. 
We must always remember what Channing said in 
his essay upon the character of Milton, that “ mind 
is in its own nature diffusive. Its object is the 
universe, which is strictly one, or bound together 
by infinite connections and correspondencies: and 
accordingly its natural progress is from one field 
of thought to another ; and wherever original power 
or creative genius exists, the mind, far from being 
distracted or oppressed by the variety of its acqui- 
sitions, will see more and more bearings, and _ hid- 
den and beautiful analogies, in all the objects of 
knowledge ; will see mutual light shed from truth to 
truth, and will compel as with a kingly power, 
whatever it understands, to yield some tribute of 
proof, or illustration, or splendor, to whatever topic 
it would unfold.” 

But we have been inadvertently led on to a 
greater length than we at first intended. In con- 
clusion we would ask, why should not all engage 
with might and main in this great work of self-cul- 
tivation? Why should he who has obtained a hand- 
ful of instruction from his parents, the school, or 
the college, sit down in inglorious ease, vainly 
imagining that his work is donet And why should 
he, who has not even this handful to boast of, be 
content to remain in ignorance, or despair of ulti- 
mate success? Are not the means sufficient, and 
the aids abundant ? Access to them may indeed be 
more easy to one than to another; but after all, 
whether they are made use of or not, depends upon 
one’s own self. Are not the inducements great ? 
Is not the reward priceless? Why should we hesi- 
tate’ True, there are difficulties to encounter— 
obstacles to surmount. But experience teaches 
that “ difficulty is a friend,” and that the greatest 
obstacles become molehills before uniform and long- 
continued efforts. To begin is the great work. 
“°Tis the first step which costs.” We again ask, 
why should we hesitate? Let us always remember 








in the words of the king of German poets, (Goethe) 
that if we 


‘“‘ Lose this day loitering—’twill be the same story 
To-morrow, and next more dilatory ; 

The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting over days.” 


Let us also heedingly listen to his fervent ex- 
hortation— 


“Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute— 

What you can do, or dream you can, begin it ; 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 

Only engage and then the mind grows heated, 

Begin it and then the work will be completed.” 
Chilicothe, 1840. A CITIZEN OF OHIO. 





SHADOWS. 
As sunshine weds with shade.”—Aleiphron. 


“ 





— 


I love to lay me, on a Summer’s day, 
Beneath some spreading shade, 
And watch the shadows on their noiseless way 
Across the sunny glade : 
How silently they pass me by— 
Those mimic cohorts of the sky! 


They seem in banner’d pomp to sweep the plain, 
Ne’er pausing in their flight ; 
Whilst I, upon their wings am borne again 
To boyhood’s days of light! 
When oft I drew my sword of lath, 
And strove to guide them on their path! 


No more a boy !—but yet the clouds that throw 
Their shadows on the earth, 
Have taught me truths, and truths I might not know 
In childhood’s hours of mirth ; 
Ay, truths—I would each joy were truth ; 
But joys—I left them with my youth! 


Go ye and mark, slow sailing now on high, 
Yon darkly-boding cloud ; 
It throws the sunbeam to its parent sky, 
But paints on earth a shroud ; 
Type of our Fate—above a glow, 
Whilst all is darkened here below. 


The eagle sailing on his tireless wing, 
Beyond our feeble sense, 
Must even then on earth his shadow fling, 
And show his flight is thence; 
We boast our hopes, our deeds, our birth, 
But greatness still is born of earth. 


The sun low sinking in the west, distils 
His tears, to mourn his flight, 
And shadows hang their banners from the hills, 
To hail the victor night ; 
Thus life hath too her warning gloom, 
And casts a shadow from the tomb! 


But ye are not alone born of the sun, 
With light and darkness fraught~— 
For who hath not seen that beauteous one, 
The shadow of a thought? 
The tell-tale blush on beauty’s cheek, 
Which speaks—what words could never speak ! 
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Hearts may converse with hearts! the soul may set 
Its language in the eyes, 
And thoughts unheard, unbreathed, unspoken yet, 
Glow in a thousand dies! 
The tongue may well its office spare 
When hearts will place their shadows there. 


Shadows, ye are nature’s book! on whose leaves 
Her secrets she displays ; 
From the shaded dial whose circlet weaves 
The hours into days, 
To the veiled sun whose crescent tells 
That Dian there, in triumph, dwells! P. G. 





THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 


The men of rank and station in olden times, were accus- 
tomed to look down upon the people as made for them, as 
creatures far below them in the scale of being, and only 
useful as subservient totheir interests. Vain and frivolous 
idea! Not only these, the glittering dew-drops of the hour, 
but even all the noblest and wisest men of the past, have 
owed their station and existence to the spirit of the age—the 
character of the mighty people. If Luther had not preach- 
ed the doctrines of the Reformation, another would have 
done so; if he had lived two hundred years before, any at- 
tempts at a reformation would have been vain, and he would, 
perhaps, have lived in obscurity ; because, in the one case, 
the people were prepared for such a change, and in the oth- 
er they were not. All the mighty men of the past, whether 
great and good, or evil, have owed their existence, as such, 
to the people beneath them. Their fame and the record of 
their deeds, they owe to the writers. These are the incar- 
nations of the spirit among the people : their writings are 
the harp-strings, over which the dead and solemn past 
breathes the deeds of its children, and its lessons of expe- 
rience to the living present. But for them, the deeds of 
proud kings and warriors would be forgotten, and their very 
names would be buried in oblivion. They are the true 
kings of the earth ; their reign and power is from generation 
to generation; and each day as the world grows wiser and 
better, the march of their influence is onward—onward. 


I have observed that persons who are sensitive on any 
particular point, sometimes introduce the subject in ques- 
tion, of their own accord ; and I have heard others remark 
afterwards, that they wondered at their doing so. The rea- 
son is, I imagine, the dread of the disagreeable feelings 
which the abrupt introduction of the subject, by another, 
would cause them. By introducing it themselves, they fore- 
stall and prevent this, and are able to bring it forward in a 
delicate and bearable manner. 

I have also observed that persons possessing any foible or 
bad quality, are apt to accuse others of having the same. 
This arises, perhaps, from the fact that they are conscious 
of its presence and mode of action in themselves, and know- 
ing its mode of action, are therefore apt to observe in others 
things evincing its existence. And even if they perceive 
any actions only slightly similar to those which evince its 
presence in themselves, they are apt to attribute them to its 
influence, though they be the result of an entirely different 
impuise. 


The child and the old man resemble each other, in the 
circumstance of the one being near to the eternity of the 
future, and the other to that of the past. This circum- 


A child looks upon any change with pleasure ; as we grow 
older, we view it with more and more distrust and dislike. 
Associations of the past have thrown their golden hues about 
the present condition of things; and alas! experience has 
tanght us by the continual failure of our hopes, how much 
we had to fear, and how little happiness to expect, from any 
change whatever in our circumstances and condition. 

In the past, we have much, both in the world of action and 
that of thought, which is known only to ourselves, and to 
Him who knows all things. The amount increases of 
course, a8 we grow older; and a circumstance which adds 
greatly to its increase is, that each year more and more of 
those of the same age as ourselves are dead ; so that every 
day we have less sympathy and communion of thought with 
the living, and more with the dead, and with Him who is 
present everywhere. This alone, { should suppose, would 
turn the thoughts of the old from this world to the world of 
spirits—from the now, to the after-death. 


We take much more pleasure in writing verses, than in 
writing prose. We view, with satisfaction, any work that 
we have performed, but especially what we have written— 
particularly so, when just finished. But this is much more 
the case with poetry than with prose ; for to the mere trans- 
cription of the thought, we have added a new thing, entirely 
independent—viz:—the measure. This pleasure often 
causes a writer to imagine that to be poetry which is no- 
thing more than verse : hence, one reason for the quantity of 
mere rhyme which has been palmed upon the world as poe- 
try. This, with the addition of self-esteem, explains a cir- 
cumstance in Goethe’s life. He says, “‘ we boys hada meet- 
ing on Sunday, at which every one was to produce verses 
of hisown making. And here I was struck with something 
strange, which long disquieted me. My poems, such as they 
were, I could not but hold for the best. But I soon made 
out that my competitors, who produced very lame things, 
were alike in this, and thought no less of themselves.” 


A great conqueror must be, almost necessarily, a cruel 
man: Cesar, Hannibal, Bonaparte, and Frederic, in their 
career of ambition, gave no thought to the sufferings of their 
men. The policy of Frederic and Bonaparte, says Lord 
Brougham, “consisted in rapidly moving vast masses of 
troops, and always bringing a superior force to bear upon 
the paint of attack.” To manage this in all cases, cruelty 
was almost a necessary concomitant ; and if we examine 
the warfare of all the great warriors, we will find it to have 
been essentially, but a modification of this, Whilst plan- 
ning any attempt, they left out of the calculation entirely, 
the sufferings of their troops, How false then is military 
glory! accompanied as it is, by misery, bloodshed and 
desolation. 


“ Conquest’s sword is only glorious, 
When the blood with which it streams, 
(Ransom of a land victorious, ) 
Nature’s chartered right redeems. 
When, by France no longer cherished, 
Fades the memory of her son, 
Not a blossom will have perished, 
In thy garland—Washington !” 


Though based upon bloodshed, and as false as military glo- 
ry is, from our very childhood we are taught to admire it ; sol- 
diers being the admiration and imitation of almost all chil- 
dren. This has been one cause of the frequency of wars ; 
persons being brought up from early childhood, to view them 
with interest and admiration, instead of detestation and hor- 
ror. War is, however, approaching every day, nearer and 
nearer to its final end; nations are beginning to perceive 





stance sheds a holiness over the aspect of each. 


how much is to be lost by any war, and how little to be 
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gained. As for military glory, by the end of another cen- 
tury, steam will carry it all away.” 

Experience is the only sure basis and test of truth ; but 
still it is liable to fallacy, and its possession is attended 
by evils. It is the mother of knowledge, but alas! 

“ Sorrow is knowledge : they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The tree of knowledge is not that of life.” 


With respect to human life, it is as a sunbeam entering a 
room ; the air, which before seemed perfectly pure, is now 
seen to be full of motes and impurities. 

With regard to mankind, it is of such a nature that it can- 
not be imparted ; the mind of its possessor is filled with 
light, but the rest of the world are left in darkness. With 
respect to the correction of our faults and failings, its in- 
fluence as we grow older is not very great; for how many 
persons do we meet with, pursuing the same wrong course 
in life, and possessing the same foibles, when old, which 
they followed and possessed in their younger days. 

It is but a comparative word; some would gain as much 
in a few months, as others, less observant, would gain in so 
many years. Situations and circumstances too, are all- 
powerful in its production. Sometimes, also, we gain more 
in one hour, by one event, or by certain circumstances, than 
we otherwise do during whole years. 


No greater praise can be given to books; nothing can 
prove more strongly their essential goodness, and the im- 
portant place which they occupy in the destiny of man; 
than the fact, that the Creator of all things has entrusted 
his holy and everlasting words to the keeping of one of 
them. This alone sanctifies and raises them above all other 
earthly things. 





THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


A SKETCH. 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 


*T was summer evening, and the rosy west 
Hung like a gorgeous curtain ; the bright sun 
Went down in beauty, and the ocean’s breast 
Seemed like a molten mirror—Priest and Nun, 
(Borne from their father-land to seek a shore, 
Where the blest Cross might shed its holy ray, 
And sacred freedom throw her mantle o’er 
The wandering stranger, and chase fear away,) 
Join’d in the vesper chant, whose solemn strain, 
Went up so sweetly to the blessed skies, 

That such soft sounds we ne’er might hear again, 
Till on us break the songs of Paradise. 

+ . * * . 
The scene is changed, and loud the storm-god raves! 
While tempest-demons how] along the deep ; 
Startling the shrouded spirits of the waves, 
And waking sternly from their broken sleep 
The many-voiced thunders ; and the spears 
Of lightning ministers are wildly hurled ; 

And the chaf'd billow high his crest uprears, 
As the blue flame around its path is curled.— 
Borne on the furious waves a bark doth rush: 
Its sails are torn, its cordage snapt ; each mast 
Is gone; and now the hoarse dark waters gush 


Through her.strained timbers, recklessly and fast. 
7 * * +. * 


Then on the blast a smothered cry arose, 
And down she went, that vessel and her crew ! 


Vor. VI.—59 








The storm is done, the moon her brilliance throws, 
And bright stars gem the skies’ deep vaulted blue. 


And the voice of the sea-bird, that floated along 
On the wing of the tempest, was mournfully wild, 
As the wind-spirit echoed the notes of that song, 
Like a mother’s sad wail at the death of her child. 


SONG OF THE SEA-BIRD. 
Our task is accomplished—down, down to the deep, 
’Mid groves of rich coral our treasures we bring ; 
Rest lover and maiden—awhile ye must sleep, 
Till mermaids around you their ocean-songs sing. 


Then will ye wake from the death-dreaming slumber ; 
Around ye the gems of the halls of the deep 
Sparkle all brilliantly—star-like in number— 
Rise, lover, and maiden—awake from your sleep' 


Lover, and maiden, ye forever may rove, 
Mid sands of bright gold through the halls of the ocean: 
Where fond lovers wander by fountain and grove, 
Nor stain their pure thoughts with one earthly emotion. 
* . * 2 ° 
The strain is o’er, the echoes suftly die away, 
And on the slumbering deep the soft sweet moonbeams play. 





WANTS OF SOCIETY, 


THE TRUE PATRONS OF ENTERPRISE. 


The world is full of the monuments of human enterprise. 
Man is known to society, and remembered by future ages, 
not for what he is, but for what he has done. He has ever 
evinced an undying activity ; and reason, his proudest atiri- 
bute, is stamped on all his actions. His rudest handy-work 
is a breathing symbol of divine intelligence, and speaks the 
dignity of its author. But man and his works are possess- 
ed of strangest nature. 


‘* We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too. The deep foundations which we lay, 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains.” 


But is this all of man ?—all of his works ? When the clay 
tenement has fallen, there is a freed spirit, indestructible, 
instinct with life. And his works are but the material em- 
bodiments of spiritual architecture, even as the body of the 
soul; and when the eternal granite has crumbled, it yields 
a vital shade, which wanders throughout the vast empire of 
intelligence, testifying that the stupid stone, when “ new- 
created” by man, hath a soul. Thus man and his works 
die not with their dissolution; they are among and influ- 
ence men to far distant generations. 

When we view society through the medium of history, 
it would seem that man, in all ages, had forgotten to a great 
extent his high powers and prerogatives, his duties and pri- 
vileges. His immortal energies have slept on beds of in- 
dolence, or have labored according to the misdirection of 
folly. Often, as an individual, or as society, he appears 
to be governed by no law. How changeful, how capricious, 
how chance-like are all things connected with him! We 
have seen an obscure individual engaged in some simple 
enterprise—we have passed on and forgotten him; but sud- 
denly, as by magic, a great improvement develops itself ; 
his name is wedded to immortality, and a more enduring 
glory gathers around it than is seen to encircle those of sen- 
ators and kings: he is the benefactor of mankind. We 
have again beheld wisdom and deep resources concentra- 
ted on some mighty project, and as the enterprise rises and 
deepens and extends before our view, we gaze in swelling 
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expectation and raptured astonishment on its vastness, and 
sing in anticipation of its success ; but it is gone, and _per- 
haps has carried with it into oblivion, its projectors, whose 
praises we were ready to record. 

Then, is there no law which governs human enterprise ? 
Is there no guide which points to unfailing success? These 
are questions of high practical import, involving the inte- 
rests of every individual in society. Their solution must 
be sought in the eternal principles of human nature, and 
the history of universal man. 

The wants of society are the only true patrons of enterprise. 
Man is a creature of want. The single individual, in his 
mortal and immortal nature, during the years of time and 
the cycles of eternity, is, and is to be, a creature of want. 
The wants of his physical nature have never been numbet- 
ed, and their power remains to be told. But they are by 
no means confined to his mere physical nature. There are 
wants of the mind—wants of the soul. The mind strug- 
gles for expansion; it would “ fly at infinite,” and gather 
intelligence from the unknown, and allay its thirst for know- 
ledge at the pure fountains of heavenly wisdom. ‘The soul 
would shake off its habiliments of corruption and mortality, 
and clothe itself in the living attire of moral purity. But 
they are both hemmed in—chained down to earth, and en- 
veloped in the polluted folds of a death-shroud. 

Hence, human life presents a scene of continued and 
painful laborings. When we place our eyes on the single 
individual in this present state of disordered existence, 
tracing a restless, unhappy and wayward course, wheeling 
and turning at every corner of life, we do but recognize the 
living demonstration that man is a creature of want. 

To satisfy these wants of his complex nature, is the 
bourne of all his aspirations, the resting-place of all his 
hopes. His nearest approximation to happiness is, when 
he most clearly discovers the true wants of his nature and 
most fully supplies them ; and may we not justly conceive, 
that the proper knowledge of all those laws of man’s being, 
and their complete and perfect supply, is what will consti- 
tute the divine fulness of heavenly beatitude? But this is 
a scale of excellence and happiness infinitely too high rais- 
ed for man to attain, while plodding the low-grounds of 
earth. He has not so fathomed the depths of his being, as 
to be acquainted with all its mysterious profound, nor can 
he command the resources to satisfy its wide capacities. 

But human society is composed of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of men, who live, and move, and think, and hope, and 
suffer on earth. Every individual of this vast multitude is 
possessed of all the essential attributes of human nature— 
is aunit—a man. The simple savage, forgotten and far 
down in the scale of intelligent existence, and the pioneer, 
who has out-run the march of civilization, are not lost, vut 
unite themselves with the heaving multitudes of their fel- 
low-men, who, in imperial cities and populous states, go in 
to form the living sea of human society. And every single 
individual, merged and lost as he is among the millions of 
his race who swarm and are scattered all over earth, car- 
ries with him in his individual self, all those wants which 
essentially attach themselves to man’s being. Now, when 
we view the individual man, and ascertain as nearly as 
possible, the number, and power, and influence of these 
principles of his nature, and multiply these by the vast 
number of men on earth, and add to this all those wants, 
created by the conventional arrangements and accidental 
circumstances of society—how will the grand resultants, 
the wants of society, rise, and complicate and magnify before 
us, beyond our powers of conception! 

These are the patrons of man’s exertions. They are suf- 
ficiently numerous and wide, embracing and exalted, to call 
out and employ, and sustain, his noblest efforts. Society 


and she holds out a reward—a reward which will at once 
compensate and dignify the receiver. The public receives 


They wreathe the garland round his brow—they hymn his 
praise. And just in proportion to the fidelity and zeal with 
which they consider themselves served, is the character of 
the return they make. They may be mistaken from igno- 
rance, or judge by a false standard; but it is a mistake— 
they give it not to him whom they consider undeserving. 

The industrious and master mechanic labors, and society 
crowns him with her patronage, and he enjoys an inalien- 
able dignity and independence, which is acknowledged and 
respected ; for his stern usefulness is known and felt. The 
statesinan deliberates for his country’s good, and forms 
some mighty scheme to exalt the nation. He succeeds, or 
seems to succeed, and society owns and discharges her 
debt. Office, and confidence, and honors, are showered 
upon him in thick profusion; while spontaneous and out- 
bursting praise rends the air at his presence. 

“ Some shout him, and some hang upon his car 
To gaze in ’s eyes, ahd bless him. Maidens wave 
Their kerchiefs ; * * * 
While others not so satisfied, unhorse 

The gilded equipage, and turning loose 

His steeds, usurp”—their place. 

The fate of the nation depends on a single decision. 
Oppression is to be resisted with a united voice. Waver- 
ing doubt, and nerveless irresolution, pass ia contagious 
whispers around the assembly. A deep depression, an 
anxious despair, looks forth from every visage. This is the 
time of extremest want. At length the orator rises. “ His 
look draws audience, and attention, still as night.” “ Hope 
radiates from his countenance—persuasion hangs on his 
lips”— determination burns in his gaze. The souls of the 
multitude are set on fire of his spirit; and as a reward for 
his daring, and the potent spell of his tongue, they resolve 
in dread unity, as directed by the accents which flow from 
his mouth. 

Praise, passionate, almost adoring praise, is given to the 
patriot soldier, who casts himself into the gap— 


“ And dares to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part ;” 


and throws away his own life, counting it cheap, that his 
country may be free. This is the highest servive, the last 
offering, which the wants of society demand of the indi- 
vidual ; and when it is freely given, nobly made, is it strange 
that she should yield enthusiastic gratitude ? 

As every man is possessed of the same nature, so human 
nature is the same in all ages. Thus we see, any enter- 
prise founded on the immutable laws of man’s being, must 
have an existence and life commensurate with the life and 
existence of society itself. ‘True, it may be so modified 
and changed as to meet the particular wants of society, but 
its vitality is there. 

Why are the writings of the ancient orators, and drama- 
tists, and poets, read and admired from age to age, while 
the elaborate disquisitions of their philosophers and meta- 
physicians have maintained scarcely more than a_ bare 
ephemeral existence? What do we inherit of the literary 
labors of past ages? Scarcely did a poet write in Greece, 
or Rome, of whom some fragment may not now be found 
floating in the stream of our literature—the common plays 
are handed down as treasures ; but, of the thousand name- 
less scholars of those countries, who inquires ?—who could 
give information ? 

But of those we have received, how different the fate ! 
Plato, Aristotle, Varo and Seneca lie undisturbed and moul- 
dering on the shelf; while their orators and dramatists and 





makes a demand in all her varied departments of science, 
art and literature—in every avenue where a want exists ; 


poets engage the study and admiration of men. The an- 
cient bards are canonized—the philosopher forgotten. 


[ J UNE, : 


the benefits of his labors. The public adjudges the reward. if 
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These facts must be referred to the intrinsic qualities of | nature of man. A field where full scope may be given to 
those works, and of the human mind which produced them. | his noblest energies, and where are to be achieved the most 
The truth is, human nature is.the same in all ages; and | exalted trophies—the most lasting honors—which it is pos- 
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works of genuine taste meet equally the approbation of 
most distant and dissimilar nations. As the standard of 
taste may be attained alike by men of all ages, their works 
will possess a marked likeness in their characteristic fea- 
tures. The creed of poets may be very different—their 
machinery of supernatural beings may be unlike in name 
and theatrical character—the circumstances of person, place 
and manners may be widely diverse ; but whether we lis- 
ten to the Mantuan, or Meonean bard, or soar with Milton’s 
eagle muse, on “ steady wing,” and survey the forms of his 
terrible beings, and hear of their doings, or walk with Byron 
among the tombs, in the shadow of death, and into the char- 
nel-house, amid cead-lights and unearthly sounds, our bo- 
soms throb with the same emotions. We approve or reject, 
on the same principle. The poets founded their works on 
nature, and those feelings and passions which ever belong 
to man, and they are immortal; whilst the philosophers 
dwelt in the chilly regions of abstraction, and merited their 
fate. 

These illustrations apply with equal force to all depart- 
ments of enterprise. Society will sustain and perpetuate 
it, when it ministers to her wants. In the advances and 
improvements made by man, a step once gained is never 
lost, a triumph once achieved remains forever, inuring as 
certainly and as beneficially for the world, and for posterity, 
as if each individual of our race were himself its author. 
The practical results of the well-directed labors of each 
original, enlightened and enterprising man, become at once 
and forever the property of society, and the grand resultant 
of whatever has been done, in all former periods, comes 
down to each succeeding generation, as a rich and stable 
inheritance which it is theirs to enjoy, and enlarge and 
transmit in their turn.* 

And however limitedly this may appear to have been the 
case in former periods ; at present, it is becoming a practi- 
cal truth in its widest bearing. Under the silent yet re- 
sistless advances of these laws of man’s nature toward 
respect, the unnatural divisions of society are fast giving 
way. Avalanche after avalanche had slid from the moun- 
tain sides of power; and the majesty of the people is ris- 
ing to universal ascendency—where the will and wants of 
every individual is consulted. 

These principles constitute a redeeming feature in man’s 
social nature. National feelings have hitherto governed in 
the human breast. Orators and poets love to dwell on this 
theme; and it is right—we do well to love our country. 
But in loving our country and seeking her good, we are apt 
to cherish antipathies to surrounding nations. In the ope- 
rations of these wants of society, national prejudices are 
levelled. 

There is something beautifully grand in a set of princi- 
ples which operate so kindly in the social system—which 
remove the harsh divisions of society, and harmonize, 
and link together those who had been enemies or stran- 
gers. France and Britain are thus becoming united. Ame- 
ricans and Europeans here meet on common ground. All 
christendom is herding together, and as their intercourse 
widens and diversifies, their feelings blend, till not our 
country alone, but our race, is engaging our warmest affec- 
tions. The world is becoming the field of enterprise; 
and the elevation of universal humanity its object. A field, 
and an object, worthy of the noble powers and generous 


* The thought, at least, if not the exact language of the 
two last sentences, of the above paragraph, is taken from a 
late address, I dont recollect by whom delivered. It was 
quoted from an indistinct memory; which is the reason it 


sible for a finite being to win or wear. 
Pine Plain, Geo., June, 1840. 


T. B. G. 





STANZAS, 


ON THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INCOR- 
PORATION OF BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Two hundred years !—T wo hundred years! 
Mount Wollaston* could say ; 

What wondrous scenes, their fleeting wings 
Have brought, and borne away ! 

The pilgrim-band—the council-fire— 
The war-dance circling round ; 

Town, tower, and spire emblazon’d bright 
Where rock and forest frown’d. 


Speak forth—speak forth—ye ancient trees, 
Whose green heads drank the dew, 

While old Naponset’s+ ripening corn 
In slender furrows grew ; 

Or while his arrows wing’d with death 
From subtle ambush flew— 

Where now in sainted tombs repose 
The noble,t and the true. 

Beneath your shades, his warriors grim, 
Concerted ’gainst the foe, 

Or held their pagan ritual wild— 
Red Sachem !—was it so? 

He answereth not. His vanish’d race 
Have like shorn grass decay’d— 

No baying of their hunter’s hound 
Disturbs the greenwood glade : 

They rear their lowly roofs no more, 
Nor o’er the waters blue, 

With sinewy arm, and venturous oar, 
Propel the bark canoe. 


But ye, who in their places rise, 
With every blessing fraught, 

Give praise for all the glorious change 
Two hundred years have wrought. L. H. 8. 
*“The Braintree company,” says Governor Worthrop, 

“first sat down at Mount Wollaston.” The settlement 

bore this name for about fifteen years— which it derived 

from Capt. Wollaston—who, with his company, formed a 

settlement on that hill, but not a permanent one, in the 

year 1625. 

+ On the arrival of the first English emigrants, the coun- 
try around the harbor of Boston was governed by a Sachem, 
who had his seat on a hill, in the shape of an arrow-head, 
near Naponset river. Hence it was called Mas-wetuset, or 
arrow-head-hill, and the whole tribe was known by the name 
of the Massachusetts. 

t The ancient and honorable family of the Quincys, were 
among the original settlers of Braintree. A farm is still in 
their possession, which was formerly the planting-ground 
of the Sachem of Naponset. 

The celebrated John Hancock was born in Braintree, his 
father being the clergyman of that place and buried there. 
It was also the spot of the birth, and its church enshrines 
the monument of the venerable John Adams, of whom the 
Rev. Mr. Lunt, in his eloquent anniversary sermon, says : 
‘“‘ He stood before kings and princes, the fearless, persever- 
ing advocate of his country’s rights—raised himself by the 
consent of millions, to the people’s throne, and fell asleep 





Was not marked and acknowledged as such. 


in an honored old age, with the glad shouts ringing in his 
ears of a nation he had helped to redeem.” 
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Lines to a Sister.—Isabel_— Tasso. 








LINES TO A SISTER. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH JESSUP EAMES. 


“ My thoughts are with thee ever.” 
I think of thee when soft low winds are sending 
Their summer-tones unto my listening ear, 
When the young flowers their graceful heads are bending, 
And the green leaves are wet with twilight’s tear— 
By the blue stream beside the silver fountain 
Whose mirror’d face reflects the lily fair ; 
When my lone footstep wanders o’er the mountain 
To pluck the wild white rose that blossoms there— 
When sunset tints with golden glow the wild-wood, 
When the sad thrush pours forth sweet melody, 
Bringing back thoughts, and memories of childhood— 
O, then, dear sister, do I think of thee! 


1 think of thee when eve’s first star is beaming 
In quiet beauty on the brow of heaven— 
A holy thing, whose glorious light is seeming 
A type that life immortal to the soul is given— 
When the pale moon-beams, soft and bright, are streaming 
Through the green vines that shade my casement lone ; 
When o’er the past this anxious heart is dreaming, 
Blending with thee its thoughts of days by-gone— 
When the deep midnight finds me lowly kneeling 
Before that shrine so lov'd by thee and me, 
Pouring to Him the soul’s devoted feeling—- 
O, then, dear sister, most I think of thee! 
Eames’s Place, June 18, 1840. 





ISABEL. 


As the leaf upon the tree, 

Fluttering, gleaming constantly, 

Such a lightsome thing was she, 

My gay and gentle Isabel! 

Her heart was fed by love-springs sweet, 
And in her face you'd see it beat 

To hear the sound of welcome feet— 
And were not mine so, Isabel ? 


She knew it not, but she was fair, 

And like a moonbeam was her hair, 
That falls where quiet ripples are 

In summer evening, Isabel! 

Her heart and tongue were scarce apart, 
Unwittingly her lips would part, 

And love come gushing from her heart, 
The woman’s heart of Isabel. 


So pure her flesh-garb and like dew, 

That in her features glimmered through 
Each working of her spirit true, 

In wondrous beauty, Isabel! 

A sunbeam struggling through thick leaves, 
A reaper’s song ’mid yellow sheaves, 

Less gladsome were—my spirit grieves 
To think of thee, mild Isabel! 


I know not when I loved thee first, 
Not loving, I had been aceurst, 

Yet having loved my heart will burst, 
Longing for thee, dear Isabel ! 

With silent tears my cheeks are wet, 
I would be calm—I would forget, 
But thy blue eyes gaze on me yet 
When stars have risen, Isabel! 





The winds mourn for thee, Isabel, 

The flowers expect thee in the dell, 
Thy gentle spirit loved them well, 

And I for thy sake, Isabel ! 

The sunsets seem less lovely now 
Than when, leaf-chequered on thy brow 
They fell, as lovingly as thou 
Linger’d’st till moonrise, Isabel! 


At dead of night, I seem to see 

Thy fair pale features, constantly 
Uptumed in silent prayer for me, 
O’er moveless clasped hands, Isabel ! 
I call thee, thou dost not reply, 

The stars gleam coldly on thine eye, 
As like a dream thou flittest by, 

And leav’st me weeping, Isabel! 





TASSO. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH JESSUP EAMES. 


at the Capitol. 


A trumpet’s lordly peal went ringing 
Through the purple skies of Rome— 
A glorious guest her sons were bringing 
To their Cesar’s haughty dome. 
The hills of the royal city, and the blue Cerulean sea, 
Gave back each haunting echo of that thrilling melody. 


Italia’s glossiest nooks and glades 
Sent forth their wealth of flowers, 
And the loveliest of her dark-ey’d maids 
Rear’d rose and myrtle bowers. 
The marble shrines and pillars they with bright-hued gar- 
lands crown’d, 
And poured rich libations where censers waved around. 


Line after line girt the city’s wall, 
Thronging each imperial street ; 
And the splendid gates of the capitol 
Swung wide a Bard to greet. 
’Neath the glittering sculptur’d arches Rome’s minstrels all 
were met, 
The lyres were wreathed—the crown was made—but the 
victor tarried yet. 


Why do his chariot-wheels still linger 
When the laurel-leaves are twin’d ? 
When the gemm’d harp waiteth for his finger 
Its bright cords to unwind? 
He hath wrought his free deliverance from chain and pri- 
son strong— 
Fame’s music floateth round him—bring forth the Child of 
Song! 
Long, O long for Tasso’s number, 
Shall wait the harp and flute ; 
He hath sunk into that slumber 
Which heeds not trump or lute— 
There is no need of laurel to crown the Poet’s brow, 
No voice of fame or glory hath power to wake him now! 


And ‘tis well for thee—ay better, 
Child of the gifted line ; 
Thou hast loos’d each earth-born fetter 
From that noble heart of thine : 
From the wind—the storm—the tempest—that here thy 
spirit bow’d, 
Thou hast freed thy wing—to soar away to thine empire 





*bove the cloud! 


Tasso died at Rome on the day appointed for his Coronation | 
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THE LOVER’S DRINK-SONG. 


“ Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
Pour me a cup of sunniest hue, 
Of woman’s love, oh, let it be! 
The ecstasies 
Of thy great eyes, 
Thine eyes divine of peaceful blue, 
Pour out, that 1 may drink to thee! 


And with those smiles the beaker wreathe 
That grow within thine eyes for me ; 

Oh! scatter showers 

Of those bright flowers, 
Which in Love’s sunshine live and breathe, 
That | may fitly drink to thee! 


And let eye-spoken thoughts be there, 
That not in words may languaged be ; 
Rain, rain them down, 
The cup to crown, 
Of thy soul’s valley lilies fair, 
That I may fitly drink to thee ! 


Sing now of dear rememberings, 
For love is born of harmony ; 
Sing with thine eyes 
That I may rise 
To thy soul’s height on music’s wings, 
And be lift up beholding thee ! 





MAHOMET’S PARADISE. 


There are the amaranth flowers, their blossoms waving, 
And music’s melody enchants the ear ; 

There, over beds of gold, bright streams are laving 
Banks where no shadows dim the sunlight clear. 

Sweet songs of happiness soft voices sing, 

And joys, like tendrils, around all things cling. 


And then at night, the still and glorious stars, 
Shine o’er the blessed sleepers as they lie ; 
While emerald pillars, gems, and glittering spars, 
Reflect the crescent moon that lights the sky. 
And there is slumber soothed by shadowy eyes, 
Whose loving look of languor never dies. 


No gloomy thought of sorrows felt on earth 
Disturbs the resting which the faithful know, 

But in their dreams return old times of mirth— 
Their only memory of what past below. 

Fair to the fancy are the pleasures given 

In the glad dwelling of the prophet’s heaven ! 


Not such the home for which the suffering yearn, 
When they depict the spirit’s destiny ; 
Not these the joys to which the weary turn 
The upward gaze of Faith’s far-seeing eye. 
The Elysium proffering such charms as these 
Is not the blessedness the Christian sees ! 


Better, far better, are the high hopes thronging 
A purer world of spiritual truth, 
Where all our gorgeous dreams of holiest longing, 
And the bewildering visions of our youth, 
Are realized in beauty : where the freed soul shall prove 
That intellectual Paradise, whose mighty God is Love! 





Watertown, Mass. 5. Bs Be 


MIDNIGHT SERENADE. 


The moonlight’s calm is upon thy face, 

And whilst the stars shine o’er the waters, 
Pale sleep enfolds thy form of grace, 

Fairest and brightest of all earth’s daughters. 


Whilst in the land of dreams thou art, 

Whilst in the twilight land of slumbers, 
Dimly o’er thy mind and heart, 

Shall pass these swift and flowing numbers. 


Though thou mayest not mark the measure, 
Still ’twill bring thee thoughts of gladness, 
Making thine a dream of pleasure, 
Free from trace of pain or sadness. 


Sleep on then in thy joyful dream, 
Sleep, along with the folded flowers ; 

Whilst the stars so bright and glittering, seem 
To watch o’er them through the darkling hours. 


Thy future life—O may it be 
Like this calm and rosy rest ; 
Thus from pain and sorrow free, 
Thus with peace and gladness blest. 


Good night, good night, the earth is sleeping, 
And the air is calm and mild ; 
Starry Angels watch are keeping 
O’er thee as their favorite child. G. 
Williamsburg, June, 1840. 





BEAUTY AND RELIGION. 


’Tis rapture to gaze on thine ivory brow, 
Thy laughing and bright blue eye ; 

Thy cheek, whose healthful and roseate glow 
With morning’s first blush might vie. 


But time will wrinkle that polished brow, 
And bedim that eye of fire ; 

The roses, that bloom with such freshness now, 
Will soon from that cheek retire. 


Yet, when such graces are all decayed, 
And beauty shall all depart ; 
When those brilliant and peerless charms shall fade, 
Whose witcheries steal the heart, 


Then cherish, more fondly, that glorious prize, 
Whose lustre, when life is o’er, 

Will outdazzle the stars that gem the skies ;— 
*Tis found on yon heavenly shore. 


And so shall thy feelings, from dross refined, 
Unfold in healthier bloom ; 
And the fadeless flowrets of the mind 
Shall flourish on beauty’s tomb. 
W. G. HOWARD. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, June, 1840. 





EPIGRAM. 


Great Jove, within a show’r of gold, 
Once went, I’ve heard, a-wooing ; 

This fashion of the times of old, 
Succeeds in times ensuing ; 

If you doubt my word, go try it, 

You'll gain a heart, whene’er you—buy it. 
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Sonnet_—Commodore Nicolson.—Notices of New Works. 
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SONNET. 


Oh child of nature! oh most meek and free, 
Most gentle spirit of true nobleness ! 
Thou doest not a noble deed the less, 
Because the world may not its greatness see. 


What were a thousand triumphings to thee, 
Who in thyself art as a perfect sphere, 
Wrapt in a bright and natural atmosphere, 

Of mighty souledness and majesty? 

Thy soul is not too high for lowly things, 

Feels not its strength seeing a brother weak ; 
Not for itself unto itself is dear ; 

But for that it may guide the wanderings 

Of fellow-men, and to their spirits speak 
The lofty faith of heart that knows no fear. 
Cambridge, Mass. H. P. 





COMMODORE NICOLSON. 


In an article published in our April No. under 
the head of “Seraps from the Lucky Bag,” the 
author, with a view of showing that the American 
commerce had sustained much injury by reason of 
the inadequacy of the American Naval force to 
protect it, calls the attention of the reader to a 
recent capture of two American vessels, made on 
the coast of Brazil by French vessels-of-war, and 
in relation to it uses the following language : 

“« Here we find a most valuable and active trade in flour, 
coffee, manufactures, hides, &c., interrupted and vexed by 
a blockade, paper and real—twenty-five or thirty French 
men-of-war harassing our merchants. They have wantonly 
seized, and anchored under their guns, two American ves- 
sels, in the presence of the American squadron, consisting 
of one frigate and one sloop-of-war. The American Cap- 
tain, mortified at his own weakness, is writing a letter of 
entreaty, craving as a boon from the Frenchman the release 
of these two vessels.” 

Commodore Nicolson, the commander of the 
American vessels before La-Plata at the time of 
this capture, has called our attention to the pas- 
sage above quoted, and complains of the injustice 
thereby done him, especially by the last sentence 
thereof, which imputes to him the act of writing a 
letter of “ entreaty,” and craving as a boon the re- 
lease of the American vessels; and he has submit- 
ted to us the whole correspondence on the subject 
between himself and Rear Admiral Le Blane com- 
mander of the French squadron. 

We regret very much that any thing should 
have occurred in our journal which has been offen- 
sive to the feelings of a gentleman who stands so 
high in our esteem, and whose past services have 
gained him the approbation of his country. But 
it did not appear to us when we published the arti- 
cle from the Lucky Bag, that the passage referred 
to contained any thing personally offensive ; and 
we are satisfied that the author did not intend 
by it any imputation upon the American Captain. 
We take pleasure now in doing Commodore Nicol- 


Blanc ; that in our opinion there is nothing in it 
which would justify any imputation that he had 
condescended to entreaty, or to crave as a boon 
what he ought to have demanded as a right~— 
nothing which is not entirely consistent with that 
dignity and manly bearing which should have been 
expected from the gallant officer, whose Naval 
services during the last war won from his native 
state the honorable award of a sword, and the ex- 
pression of her warm approbation. On the con- 
trary, we think that the temper and the firmness 
with which the correspondence was conducted, on 
the part of Commodore Nicolson, well merited the 
approbation expressed in the letter of the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated June 17th, 1839, which we 
here publish. 
Navy DeparTMENT, June 17th, 1839. 

Sir :—Your letter of April last (No. 158,) enclosing the 
correspondence between Admiral Le Blane and yourself, 
in relation to the two American merchant brigs, the “ Eliza 
Davidson” and the ‘“‘America,” has been received. 

I take pleasure in expressing to you the approbation of 
the Department at the result of this correspondence, and 
the firm and temperate tone in which it was conducted on 
your part. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. K. Pau.pine. 


Com. J. B. Nicolson, commanding U. S. squadron, ; 
Coast of Brazil, Rio de Janerio. 
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As appropriate toa notice of this work, we beg leave to 
refer our readers to the admirable essay commencing on the 
first page of the present No. We are not familiar with the 
writings of Shelley, or with the details of his life, and, there- 
fore, are not qualified to pass judgment upon his moral and 
intellectual character. We know how slander will darken 
and distort an opinion or a precept—we know how preju- 
dice will taint and bias, almost imperceptibly,the mind of a 
spectator orahearer. We know how true it is of a report— 

it eundo. We would not wish to form our ideas of 
such a man as Shelley, from the sketches that every limner, 
following the commonly received and popular notion, might 
draw ; though we are by no means disposed to step upon the 
other extreme, and say ‘this is the common sentiment ; there- 
fore it must be wrong.’ We would merely hint, that a com- 
mon opinion is not, from the fact that it is common, neces- 
sarily right. Neither do we approve of the putting forth 
the harsh hand of persecution for the purpose of forcing 
conviction or reclaiming the erring. If it be a truly noble 
and powerful mind that is thus drawn and fettered, it will 
but increase the evil, and goad it beyond the limits in which, 
it is probable, it would otherwise have remained, and from 
the course in which it might have been induced, finally, to 
have flowed back into the true and righteous channel. We 
shall not stand accused, then, we trust, of narrow views 
or of trite repetition of other men’s sayings, in avowing 





son the justice to say, that we have read the cor- 
respondence between him and Rear Admiral Le 


that we hesitate not to say that Shelley’s opinions upon 
some subjects, at least in the earlier part of his life, were 
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grossly erroneous. Moreover, that such opinions are deeply 
evil in their tendencies, we firmly believe, although their ef- 
fects upon individual minds may be different, and, in some in- 
stances, from circumstances, almost innocuous. Such may 
have been the case with Shelley, so far as his actions were 
concerned—for we speak not now of his precepts, or the 
manner in which those precepts were set forth. But duty 
towards those who, fascinated by the spells of his genius, 
might forget the ingredients of the charm, leads us to con- 
demn such principles as we find set forth in the notes at the 
end of his Queen Mab. It is no slight or unimportant blow 
that strikes at the marriage-contract—it would sunder the 
strongest tie of society, and unloose the bands of its “ mil- 
lion golden wheels.” It is a radical error that would shut 
out the idea of a“ creative Deity”—that would destroy be- 
lief in an Intelligent Providence, who directs, rules and 
provides for the universe. It may conceal its withering in- 
fluences under tenets that philosophy evokes from the misty 
depths of speculation, and that poetry clothes in hues of 
summer light—but it is, after all, a noxious principle. It 
shatters at once the basis of true morality, quenches the 
fires of living faith, interrupts the soul’s communion with its 
God, and leaves it darkened, deselate, and tossed from doubt 
todoubt. We care not how amiable, how full of love to hu- 
manity the heart may be that broods upon such theories—we 
care not how lofty and splendid the intellect which patro- 
nizes and defends them; they cannot consecrate them— 
they cannot make them true—they cannot set bounds to their 
evil influences when once they are let loose, when once 
they sweep with a flood-tide upon the world. But the 
dreams of genius, the speculations of philosophy, can ne- 
ver crush in the great heart of humanity, the belief that 
clings, even with the most debased, around the idea of His 
existence. With no unrolled volumes of human wisdom, 
and no teachings of human lip, man stands up in the vast 
cathedral of nature, and evidences of God are strewn all 
around him. The sunlit valley and the mountain rill, the 
rocking branches that hang above, and the sheafy grain that 
glitters below, all tell of the Creator. There is not a flower 
that weeps at night, not a star that looks out from its Angel 
home, not a rainbow that spans the dark portals of the storm, 
not abreeze that whispers beneath the moon ; but speaks of 
God, and strikes dumb the noisy argument of the Atheist. 
But we are wandering from the point which we had in view, 
and it was this—that we must beware of the subtle charm 
and evil influence which may lie under the beautiful pro- 
ductions of true genius. The very fact that they are the 
sentiments of a mighty and splendid mind, should lead us 
to examine them more closely—to be upon our guard witha 
stricter and more vigilant watch. Genius can give even 
falsehood the coloring of truth. It is when the common 
intellect gives birth to fervid, strong, eloquent precepts like 
these, that we may conclude them to be moral and righte- 
ous—that we may believe it to be the force and the glory 
of truth that charms and captivates us. No sweetness of 
disposition, then—no power of mind—can hallow error and 
immorality. Beautiful as is the shrine—exquisite as the 
carvings and the imagery are—we know that an unholy 
flame is burning within, and that the libation and the sacri- 
fice here are given to Ashtaroth and Chemosh. 

There is one other point to which we would, briefly, al- 
lude. Whatever may be our own ideas, we should certainly 
respect the feelings of others in regard to the opinions which 
they hold sacred. We cannot but censure, and censure 
deeply, the truly great mind that will suffer irritability to 
drive it to harsh and blasphemous expressions respecting 
religious opinions. It looks as if genius, conscious of the 
impotency of the legitimate weapons, had taken to ridicule 
and jesting. We might argue, moreover, that in revenge for 
his persecutions and his sufferings, the skeptic philosopher 
had meant to retort in such a manner as to wound and injure 





the feelings of the devout and the believing. There is 
much of this spirit manifest in the infidel teachings of the 
present day—less to be dreaded, but more abhorrent, at 
least in their expression, than the philosophy of Bolingbroke 
and Hume. We think we discover some of this in Shel- 
ley. If so, it is a spot upon the escutcheon of his fame. 

We have said thus much in regard to this celebrated ge- 
nius, because we deem it our duty to warn the unwary 
against what were once, if not always, his errors, and are 
embodied in his published works. We refer, as we have 
all along, to the notes to Queen Mab. Yet Shelley may be 
pitied, and in bestowing this pity, we yield a tribute to the 
excellence and efficacy of Christianity. Who can with- 
hold pity from that soul that is filled with aspirations for the 
good, the beautiful and the true—that overflows with fer- 
vent love for the race—that puts forth its sympathies 
yearning for the sunlight and the genial breeze, and yet is 
mocked, checked, crushed! Oh! tempest-tossed is such a 
spirit—now catching glimpses of something far brighter than 
earth, now enveloped in sweeping clouds and hurried along 
in darkness—now tuned to exquisite melody that gushes 
from afar, and floating with quivering wings in radiance and 
joy; now “ sorrowing before the mystery of the universe 
and scarred in the conflict with doubt.” Then it is that we 
need the firm rock of Christian Faith, where we may get 
above the vexed billows and look beyond the rushing mist— 
and where amid change, sorrow, disappointment, we may 
have peace within, and lean secure, upon an immutable, a 
REVEALED promise. 

The work before us, will be very acceptable to the lite- 
rary public, and especially to the admirers of Shelley. 
We presume that his letters will be read with peculiar inte- 
rest. These, fresh, untrammelled, immediate from the 
heart, give us a better idea of the true thoughts and real 
feelings of the man, than the poem or the essay. It is not 
necessary for us to recommend a production of Shelley as 
a work of genius. The announcement of its publication, 
will be enough to procure patrons on this score. We have 
but glanced at these volumes—we do not intend to criti- 
cise them. We may hereafter present our readers with 
some extracts. 

The first volume contains “ A Defence of Poetry”—the 
only complete prose work that Shelley has left. Follow- 
ing this, we have Fragments, Translations, &c. There is 
among these, an Essay on a “ Future State,” and also one 
upon “the Punishment of Death;” both fragments. In 
the latter, we presume, Shelley takes those, as we deem 
them, more sound and philanthropic views which are alrea- 
dy beginning to agitate the public mind. The second vol- 
ume is occupied with Journals and Letters. 

Referring once more to the Essay on our first page as 
appropriate to this notice, we close what has in fact been a 
dissertation upon some of the opinions of Shelley, rather 
than a notice of the work before us. The extracts, which 
we will endeavor to give, may enable us to form a different 
idea of Shelley’s character and sentiments than that which 
is generally prevalent. But as to this, we are not now prepar- 
ed to say. However superficial or desultory these remarks 
may be, we trust that they will not be deemed inappropri- 
ate, or barren of good. 


The Works of Washington Irving—2 vols. 
chard— 1840. 

We are not about to enter upon a work so su- 
perfluous as that of recommending the writings of 
our distinguished countryman. We will merely 
say, that Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published 
two volumes of his works, consisting of The 
Sketch Book ; Knickerbocker’s History ; Brace- 
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bridge Hall; Tales of a Traveller; Conquest of 
Grenada; ‘The Alhambra. ‘They have also com- 
prised these in one large volume. 

We wish to preserve in the columns of the Mes- 
senger, the following well-known and exquisitely 
beautiful reflections, extracted from “St. Mark’s 
Eve ;” in Bracebridge Hall. 

“T am now alone in my chamber, but these themes have 
taken such hold of my imagination that I cannot sleep. 
The room in which I sit is just fitted to foster such a state 
of mind. The walls are hung with tapestry, the figures of 
which are faded, and look like unsubstantial shapes melting 
away from sight. Over the fire-place is the portrait of a 
lady, who, according to the housekeeper’s tradition, pined to 
death for the loss of her lover in the battle of Blenheim. 
She has a most pale and plaintive countenance, and seems 
to fix her eyes mournfully upon me. The family have long 
since retired. I have heard their steps die away, and the 
distant doors clap to after them. The murmur of voices, 
and the peal of remote laughter, no longer reach the ear. 
The clock from the church, in which so many of the former 
inhabitants of this house lie buried, has chimed the awful 
hour of midnight. 

“| have sat by the window and mused upon the dusky 
landscape, watching the lights disappearing, one by one, 
from the distant village; and the moon rising in her silent 
majesty, and leading up all the silver pomp of heaven. As 
I have gazed upon these quiet groves and shadowy lawns, 
silvered over, and imperfectly lighted by streaks of dewy 
moonshine, my mind has been crowded by ‘ thick-coming 
fancies’ concerning those spiritual beings which 

“ walk the earth 
Unseen,both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


Are there, indeed, such beings? Is this space between us 
and the Deity filled up by innumerable orders of spiritual 
beings, forming the same gradations between the human 
soul and Divine Perfection, that we see prevailing from bu- 
manity downwards to the meanest insect? It is a sublime 
and beautiful doctrine, inculcated by the early fathers, that 
there are guardian Angels appointed to watch over cities 
and nations, to take care of the welfare of good men, and to 
guard and guide the steps of helpless infancy. ‘ Nothing,’ 
says St. Jerome, ‘gives us a greater idea of the dignity of 
our soul, than that God has given eachof us, atthe moment 
of our birth, an Angel to have care of it.’ 

‘Even the doctrine of departed spirits returning to visit 
the scenes and beings which were dear to them during the 
body’s existence, though it has been debased by the absurd 
superstitions of the vulgar, in itself is awfully solemn and 
sublime. However lightly it may be ridiculed, yet the at- 
tention involuntarily yielded to it whenever it is made the 
subject of serious discussion ; its prevalence in all ages 
and countries, and even among newly discovered nations, 
that have had no previous interchange of thought with other 
parts of the world, prove it to be one of those mysterious, 
and almost instinctive beliefs, to which, if left to ourselves, 
we should naturally incline. 

“In spite of all the pride of reason and philosophy, a vague 
doubt will still lurk in the mind, and perhaps will never be 
perfectly eradicated ; as it is concerning a matter that does 
not admit of positive demonstration. Every thing con- 
nected with our spiritual nature is full of doubt and diffi- 
culty. ‘We are fearfully and wonderfully made ;’ we are 
surrounded by mysteries, and we are mysteries even to 
ourselves. Who yet has been able to comprehend and de- 
scribe the nature of the soul, its connexion with the body, 
or in what part of the frame it is situated? We know merely 
that it does exist; but whence it came, and when it enter- 
ed into us, and how it is retained, and where it is seated, 





and how it operates, are all matters of mere speculation, 
and contradictory theories. If, then, we are thus ignorant 
of this spiritual essence, even while it forms a part of our- 
selves, and is continually present to our consciouness, how 
can we pretend to ascertain or to deny its powers and ope- 
rations when released from its fleshy prison-house? It is 
more the manner, therefore, in which this superstition has 
been degraded, than its intrinsic absurdity, that has brought 
it into contempt. Raise it above the frivolous purposes to 
which it has been applied, strip it of the gloom and horror 
with which it has been surrounded, and there is none of the 
whole circle of visionary creeds that could more delightfully 
elevate the imagination, or more tenderly affect the heart. 
It would become a sovereign comfort at the bed of death, 
soothing the bitter tear wrung from us by the agony of our 
mortal separation. What could be more consoling than the 
idea, that the souls of those whom we once loved were 
permitted to return and watch over our welfare ?—that af- 
fectionate and guardian spirits sat by our pillows when we 
slept, keeping a vigil over our most helpless hours !—-that 
beauty and innocence which had languished into the tomb, 
yet smiled unseen around us, revealing themselves in those 
blest dreams wherein we live over again the hours of past 
endearment? A belief of this kind would, I should think, 
be a new incentive to virtue; rendering us circumspect 
even in our most secret moments, from the idea that those 
we once loved and honored were invisible witnesses of all 
our actions. 

“It would take away, too, from that loneliness and des- 
titution which we are apt to feel more and more as we get 
on in our pilgrimage through the wilderness of this world, 
and find that those who set forward with us, lovingly and 
cheerily, on the journey, have one by one dropped away 
from our side. Place the superstition in this light, and | 
confess I should like to be a believer in it. I see nothing 
in it that is incompatible with the tender and merciful na- 
ture of our Religion, nor revolting to the wishes and affec- 
tions of the heart. 

“There are departed beings that I have loved as I never 
again shall love in this world ;—that have loved me as I 
never again shall be loved! If such beings do ever retain 
in their blessed spheres the attachments which they felt on 
earth—if they take an interest in the poor concerns of 
transient mortality, and are permitted to hold communion 
with those whom they have loved on earth ; | feel as if now, 
at this.deep hour of night, in this silence and solitude, | 
could receive their visitation with the most solemn but un- 
alloyed delight. 

“In truth, such visitations would be too happy for this 
world ; they would be incompatible with the nature of this 
imperfect state of being. We are here piaced in a mere 
scene of spiritual thraldom and restraint. Our souls are 
shut in and limited by bounds and barriers ; shackled by 
mortal infirmities, and subject to all the gross impediments 
of matter. In vain would they seek to act independently 
of the body, and to mingle together in spiritual intercourse. 
They can only act here through their fleshy organs. Their 
earthly loves are made up of transient embraces and long 
separations. The most intimate friendship, of what brief 
and scattered portions of time does it consist! We take 
each other by the hand, and we exchange a few words and 
looks of kindness, and we rejoice together for a few short 
moments—and then days, months, years intervene, and we 
see and know nothing of each other. Or, granting that we 
dwell together for the fullseason of this our mortal life, the 
grave soon closes its gates between us, and then our spirits 
are doomed to remain in separation and widowhood ; until 
they meet again in that more perfect state of being, where 
soul will dwell with soul in blissful communion, and there 
will be neither death, nor absence, nor any thing else to in- 
terrupt our felicity.” 
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